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West Coast Goes “Over the Top” in Production of Airplane Lumber 


[In view of the lamentable delay in the production of air- 
planes, so necessary to the winning of the war by the United 
States and her Allies, and the evident desire in some quarters 
to place the blame for this condition upon the lumber industry, 
the following letter to the managing editor of the New York 
Tribune, written by Ralph C. Angell, manager of the spruce 
bureau of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, copy of 
which was sent to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, will be of 
more than ordinary general interest EDITOR. ] . 


Portland, Ore., May 6, 1918.—Mr. Ogden Mills Reid, New 
York Tribune, New York, N. Y.: I am going to give you a few 
real facts with which to meet and overcome some of this insidi- 
ous anti-aircraft propaganda that is being circulated from one end 
of the country to the other. After you have read this letter you 
will know that as far as the raw product is concerned we have 
gone a long way toward mastering the situation. 


Six months ago, when the lumber manufacturers of the North- 
west were told they must produce spruce suitable for airplanes 
at the rate of 10,000,000 feet a month, they honestly felt it could 
not be done—not at least until this war had passed on into 
ancient history. And it is not at all to their discredit that they 
felt that way. 


Let me explain that 10,000,000 feet of spruce represented 
about double the normal total production of this wood; that much 
of our spruce lies in mountainous, inaccessible regions reached 
only by extensive railroad building; that even the more available 
timber is scattered among our fir, cedar and hemlock, which 
means that these other woods would either have to be brought 
out with it, perhaps glutting the market, or left standing to be 
logged at some future time. Added to this, airplane stock means 
super-selected stock. The securing, for instance, of a wing-beam, 
which is the most important part of a plane’s anatomy, reminds 
me for all the world of my experience as a boy in combing the 
woods for fishpoles. When I tell you that a wing-beam must 
not only be clear lumber from a commercial standpoint but must 
also be straight grained and of a fine texture (not less than six 
grains to the inch) you will agree that my fishpole simile is not 
far fetched. 


Now, this was a good he-problem in itself, but add to all 
this a mighty disagreeable labor situation, with I. W. W.’s run- 
ning amuck out here, and you have some small conception of 
what our lumbermen were up against. 


I don’t need to tell you that our west Coast lumberman is no 
weakling. All his life he has met and overcome the impossible; 
but this time he was truly up against something that was new, 
strange, and beset on all sides with barbed wire entanglements. 


Now, I am not going to say whether he could have worked 
it out alone or not. I will merely state what happened: 


The War Department, realizing at the same time the impor- 
tance of the airplane, and that spruce was the only wood suitable 
for its manufacture, sent Col. Brice P. Disque to Portland to take 
matters in hand. No better choice could have been made. 


Disque, realizing that the labor situation was the first big prob- 
lem, went at it with both fists the moment he landed; yes, even 
before he landed, as I understand his dope sheet was all made 
out before he left the train. The remarkable thing about it is 
that this sheet—like the Constitution of the United States—while 
it has been amended here and there to meet rapidly changing 
conditions, nevertheless still stands as the Magna Charta of the 
Spruce Production Division of the U. S. Signal Corps. 


Briefly, these are some of the things Disque did: He organ- 
ized the Loyal Legion of Lumbermen and Loggers (now over 
60,000 strong). Its membership is made up of actual workers 
in the woods and mills, and as a potent factor in checking I. W. 


W. and like activities it is all that its name implies. He suc- 
ceeded in securing special permission from the War Department 
enabling him, whenever necessary, to place soldiers in logging 
camps and mills at the regular scale wages. Let me add, a finer 
class of labor the Northwest has never had. These boys are 
thoroly military, until they get on the job, and then they are just 
lumber jacks—tin pants, caulk boots and all—and you ought to 
see them tear things up! 


Now, here is the most remarkable of all of Disque’s achieve- 
ments: For a number of years the big fight here has centered on 
the 8-hour day. Our people naturally opposed it unless it could 
be made universal. Well, Disque put it across with the entire 
co-operation of the lumbermen themselves, and in so doing 
undoubtedly averted the most serious strike the Northwest has 
ever known. 


The rest of the story is more or less technical; it involves the 
erection of the Government cutup plant at Vancouver, Wash., 
whose function it is to take the lumber as it comes in large chunks 
or flitches from the mills of Oregon and Washington and work 
it up to the approximate rough finished size for airplane parts. 
This remanufacturing was originally attempted by the mills them- 
selves with but poor result, it being a factory rather than a mill 
problem. 


This cutup plant has a daily 24-hour capacity of about 1,250 
M feet B. M. It is at present running two shifts sixteen hours 
and is entirely manned by soldiers. 


Of course, neither Disque nor any man could accomplish these 
things alone. He has been keen enough to surround himself with 
some of the best lumber talent in the country—from the East as 
well as the West; in fact, this story of achievement would be 
altogether incomplete were I not to mention the splendid patri- 
otic services of Mr. G. E. Breece, of Charleston, W. Va. Mr. 
Breece in the lumber world holds a place similar to that of John 
Hays Hammond in mining. It is a fact, and no reflection on the 
lumbermen of the Northwest, that this “Wise Man from the East”’ 
showed us lots of fine points in the cutting up of a log that in our 
less refined process of manufacture out here had never been 
thought of. 


Added to this, and perhaps the most important factor, is the 
human element. Colonel Disque, with his splendid personality 
and his fine, clean shooting methods, has completely won the 
Northwest lumbermen, from skid greaser to mill owner. As 
spokesman for the spruce manufacturers I can state that we are 
with him to the last man. 

So anxious have I been to tell you how it was done that I had 
almost forgotten to state what has been done. 

April saw us go “‘over the top” with almost 15,000,000 feet 
of airplane lumber. Figure that 25 percent of this may be lost 
either by deterioration in transit or wastage in working into the 
finished parts; figure further that it takes but 250 to 400 feet of 
lumber to build an airplane—you will then agree that, altho Ore- 
gon and Washington are far removed from the western front, we 
are nevertheless doing our bit toward winning the war; and that 
the spruce production end of the airplane problem is anything 
but a failure. 

Yours very truly, 
R. C. ANGELL, 


Manager Spruce Bureau, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 


[Taking the larger figure of 400 feet to each machine and 25 
percent of the production as wastage, 15,000,000 feet will pro- 
duce 28,125 airplanes, a splendid record for one month. With 
spruce being produced in this quantity, in addition to the large 
amount of fir that is being supplied for airplanes, responsibility 
for the delay of the airplane program can not justly be laid at 


the door of the lumbermen of the west Coast.—EDITOR. ] 
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“There’s a Wood for Every Need” 


and architects these days are pretty well 
acquainted with the various woods and 
the uses wherein each excels. For this 
reason you will do well to have a stock of 


Douglas Fir 
and Port Orford Cedar 























in your yard to meet the demands of the more particular builders. For columns, built-in buffets, interior trim, porch floors, etc., 

Seside offering strength and durability in structural material, Port Orford Cedar offers big value. Let your architect friends 
Douglas Fir is also adapted to flooring, interior finish, sash and know that you can supply their needs in these two woods and 
doors, ceiling, etc. then get an order off to us. 


We'll be glad any time to advise with you 
on the best items to stock. Write us today. 


Coos Bay Lumber Company 








Seceneners tothe C.. Ac fate LnaberCo. 711 Syndicate Bldg, Oakland, Cal. 
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ONE OF THE interesting developments in the use of 
wooden shingles is the increasing tendency of architects 
to use them in a curved form and systematically irregu- 
lar tiering to produce a thatched effect. This is espe- 
cially noticeable in the East and the appearance pro- 
duced in this way is very attractive. In instances the 
roofs are given a curve or roll at the gables and eaves 
to give an appearance of increased thickness to the roof 
surface such as was secured by the use of the old time 
thatching materials. Inasmuch as the wooden shingle 
lends itself effectively to such treatment, while substi- 
tute roofings do not, it is another advantage for the 
wooden shingle. 


THE CAMPAIGN for early ordering of next winter’s 
supply of coal is beginning to have its effect upon mine 
production. It needs to be carried further, however, in 
order to give all mines, especially the western mines, sufli- 
cient orders to keep them in full operation during June 
and July. Those retail readers of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN who handle coal as well as lumber presumably are 
doing all they can to foster this movement and many of 
them are developing useful arguments for their home cam- 
paigns. It would be well to give the other readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the benefit of them. 


THE IDEA of building up larger timbers by laminating 
smaller ones together, which has recently become thoroly 
recognized in ship building practice, is to a considerable 
extent an old one in the building industry. It is a fa- 
vored expedient in the framing of large barns in what 
is known as plank truss construction. It has also been 
used to a considerable extent in heavy mill construction, 
altho the latest practice recommends that where two or 
more timbers are bolted side by side to form a heavier 
one the contact surfaces should be preservatively treated 
before being bolted together. Sometimes such timbers 
are,held apart by blocking placed at intervals, but fire 
prevention practice discourages this as these openings 
are more susceptible to fire than the timbers placed solidly 
together. It is quite likely that if the demand for heavy 


timbers in ship building continues for any length of time 
lighter sizes and lamination may be more extensively 
employed in mill construction work. 


THE MEMPHIS Lumbermen’s Club has come out in fa- 
vor of trade acceptance terms of sale, altho these which 
it recomends are somewhat different from the standards 
approved by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. The new terms would allow a 2 percent dis- 
count if 80 percent of the net amount is remitted on re- 
ceipt of the invoice and the balance on receipt, and in- 
spection or trade acceptance may be given running sixty 
days from the date of invoice. These terms also base 
prices on existing freight rates, and increases, and Fed- 
eral war tax, to be paid by the purchaser. 





Wholesalers Are Fighting for Recognition 


in Government Business 


Practically fighting for the very existence of their 
business, the lumber wholesalers have formed an organ- 
ization with headquarters at Washington and are making 
a determined effort to secure recognition from those in 
authority when orders for Government material are being 
placed. That they are deadly in earnest and will adopt 
no half-way measures was indicated when as one of the 
first steps toward the end desired they employed a former 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commission ag their legal 
representative, elected one of the most successful whole- 
salers in the country as president of the bureau, with a 
strong board of directors, and laid siege to the lumber 
committee and others responsible for Government pur- 
chases. 

That results already have been attained is indicated in 
a telegraphic dispatch from Washington printed on page 
38 of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, stating 
that, while the acting director of lumber has not recog- 
nized the wholesalers’ bureau, he has instructed the pine 
emergency bureaus to turn over a part of the car material 
orders to such wholesalers as control or handle the output 
of mills not now in the other bureaus, in order that no 
sources of supply may be overlooked, and that it is esti- 
mated that in this way wholesalers may receive orders for 
20,000,000 feet of car material. 

With the wholesalers thus, with practically a united 
front, presenting their claims for recognition, with the 
question of fixing retail prices of lumber now before 
the price fixing committee, and with the west Coast and 
southern pine manufacturers preparing to present their 
claims for higher prices from the Government on the basis 
of constantly increasing costs of production, Washington 
for the next thirty days will be a veritable storm center 
of the lumber industry—and on the decisions reached in 
Washington within that time will rest the future pros- 
perity of that industry; in fact, the very life of some 
sections of the industry. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN sincerely trusts that the 
various interests affected will approach the task and pre- 
sent their claims in a way that will be convincing and yet 
breathe the spirit of patriotism and determination to do 
anything and everything necessary to win the war that 
is so essential in this time of national stress, and as sin- 
cerely trusts that they will be given a hearing in the same 


spirit on the part of those to whom their claims will be 
presented, 


Places Should Be Found Now for 
Boy Farm Volunteers 


The apparent reluctance of farmers to call upon the 
State councils of defense for the services of the thousands 
of boys who have volunteered in the United States Boys’ 
Working Reserve is unfortunate from various viewpoints. 
With almost hereulean labor by the Federal and State 
directors of the Boys’ Working Reserve, supported and 
aided by the State councils of defense, and with the 
cooperation of school officials and instructors, many thou- 
sands of able bodied boys of suitable ages have been 
enrolled and given some preliminary instruction. It was 
of course expected that the farmers would this year make 
large use of this proffered labor, which while not skilled 
in agriculture nevertheless proved its usefulness last year 
and certainly would be even more efficient this season. 
The failure of the farmers, up to this time, adequately to 
support the plan causes grave apprehension as to the 
future. Boys are only human, and if their volunteered 
service, which they were told was of a patriotic character, 
is turned down this year it will not be easy to recruit a 
boys’ working reserve next year, when, from all indica- 
tions, the help of the city boys will be very much needed. 

In view of probable developments, the attitude of the 
farmers in this matter seems short sighted. They should 
be thinking ahead and planning where next year’s farm 
labor is to come from, If they take these city boys this 
year, even tho they may not be 100 percent efficient in 
farm work, the experience gained this summer will equip 
the boys for more effective work next year, and that is 





when the rub will come. With hundreds of thousands 
more young men called to the colors by this time next year, 
many of whom will have to come from the farms, the boys 
of the working reserve will be urgently needed. There- 
fore, they should be getting their training this year, and 
it is up to the farmers, as a patriotic duty as well as in 
their own immediate interest, to take and train as“many 
of these boys as possible. Lumber dealers will do well to 
talk this matter over with their farmer friends and 
endeavor to overcome the prejudice that seems to exist 
against taking these boys to the extent that they should be. 
It is not so much a matter of meeting the need of the 
moment as of insurance against the coming emergency. 

As a matter of fact, the efficiency of these hoys as farm 
workers is very much underrated by many farmers. This 
editorial writer heard B. F. Harris, of Champaign, IIl., 
one of the largest land owners in the State, make the 
statement that he has several boys of the working reserve 
on his various farms and has found them satisfactory in 
every respect. To this may be added the testimony of 
Frank I. Mann, of the Illinois State Farmers’ Institute, 
who says that the boys sent from Chicago are strictly 
high grade and he would just as soon employ them as 
any help he ever had. J. W. Kirkton, president of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association, who also has used high 
school boys on his farm, says that he can make an effi- 
cient farm hand out of one of these boys in three weeks, 

It is up to the farmers themselves to say whether the 
plan of the boys’ working reserve shali prove a great 
success or a lamentable failure. Unless they respond and 
help to train these volunteer workers this season the ques- 
tion of a sufficient supply of labor for producing maximum 
crops next year will be indeed a serious one, 
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Designing Wooden Construction to 
Withstand Tornadoes 


An interesting study of the effect of tornadoes on 
structures in three storms was contributed to the Engi- 
neering News Record some time ago by F. H. Engberg 
and some excellent suggestions for wooden construction 
are offered in this article, altho in these storms brick and 
conerete block building also suffered severely, as shown 
by accompanying illustrations. 

This author states that the failure of frame buildings 
oceurred in two different ways. Sometimes the building 
was blown bodily from its foundation, not being properly 
anchored, and was wrecked by the resulting impact. In 
other instances the building was destroyed in place, often 
thru the blowing in of the windows, thus permitting the 
wind pressure to operate upon the inside of the opposite 
wall, which is also subjected of course to the negative 
or suction pressure from the outside. In a case of a wall 
running parallel to the floor joists and roof rafters such as 
the gable wall of an ordinary dwelling it is much easier 
to blow it outward than inward because it is usually not 
sufficiently tied with the interior frame of the building. 
This writer recommends that the ends of the flooring in 
such cases be securely nailed to an end joist which is 
thoroly tied into the vertical studding of the wall. The 
roof should also be thoroly tied to the wall at the eaves 
and the entire building securely bolted to a sufficiently 
strong foundation. 

The upper parts of brick and concrete block buildings 
appear to have been wrecked chiefly by the lifting of roofs 
by the wind and the subsequent piecemeal destruction of 
the walls. 

It’ is also suggested that roof sheathing be laid tight 
in order to prevent the roof being blown off by internal 
pressure. It will be remembered that in southern wind 
storms patent or prepared roofing is often stripped from 
the roof in this way in storms that leave shingle roofs 
uninjured. 

This writer remarks that most woods have an ample 
amount of strength to resist this ordinary tornado pres- 
sure, if properly utilized in the construction design. 
He points out that long spanned timber truss work, such 
as is often now used in the roofing of garages and one 
story factory buildings, should have properly propor- 
tioned diagonal bracing and be anchored into side walls 
of sufficient stability to take care of the side and uplift 
pressures. He believes that rules covering these points 
should be embodied in State and municipal ordinances in 
regions where tornadoes are of probable occurrence, 

The news reports state that in a recent California earth- 
quake a frame hotel stood’ the shock, altho brick buildings 
in the neighborhood were demolished. While wooden con- 
struction is light construction, the matter of sufficient 
strength is merely a matter of adequate design. 





A Uniform Cost System the Vital, Present 
Need of the Lumber Industry 


A problem of the most vital importance that con- 
fronts the lumber industry is ‘‘ What is it costing to do 
business?’’ Lumbermen must solve this problem or 
it will arbitrarily be solved for them. 

Take the case of the lumber manufacturers. The 
Government has bought millions of feet of lumber at 
fixed prices and is to buy millions of feet more. What 
is the just price for the millions of feet that the Gov- 
ernment is to buy? The answer depends upon the cost 
of doing business. It is notorious that many lumber 
companies are not in a position today to give accurate 
costs of production; there are others that actually know 
the cost to produce lumber; there are a lot of com- 
panies that think they know what their lumber is cost- 
ing. The Government, however, deals with large 
branches of the industry. For example, the Govern- 
ment pays one price to all manufacturers of Douglas 
fir; it does not set the price at each mill. One com- 
pany will produce lumber cheaper than another com- 
pany, it is true, but it is necessary to set one price to 
apply to all the producers and so an average cost of 
production high enough to protect all must be arrived 
at. The only way to do this is to devise a cost system 
that will take into account every item of direct and 
indirect expense, from acquiring the timber to placing 
it in the hands of the buyer. Such a cost system must 
be founded upon broad, firm, economic principles and 
should be flexible enough to be applied in all sections 
of the country where lumber is manufactured. 

There is just as great a need for a uniform, flexible 
system showing the cost of retailing lumber as there is 
for one to apply to manufacturing. The Government may 
fix the price of lumber to the retailer; such action, how- 
ever, probably would be followed by the fixing of the 
price to the ultimate consumer. What would be the 
profit allowed the retailer? That depends upon the cost 
of doing business. This cost of doing business will be 
determined for large groups, not for individual com- 
panies, The existence and prosperity of the retail lum- 
ber industry (in case of Government fixing of prices) 
would depend upon arriving at the real cost of doing 
business, That is the reason why a broad, flexible sys- 
tem should be developed at once for the retailer. 

Suppose the Government were to announce tomorrow 
that all lumber prices were to be fixed, and issue a call 
to manufacturers and retailers to appear before the 
price fixing committee of the War Industries Board or 





the Federal Trade Commission to show the cost of doing 
business. A group of manufacturers in Texas, tor ex- 
ample, might present figures showing the cost of pro- 
ducing lumber to be $18.92 a thousand feet. Another 
group from Mississippi might have a plan worked out 
in greater detail, this taking into consideration a num- 
ber of factors not considered by the Texas manufac- 
turers and placing the cost of producing lumber at 
$22.37 a thousand feet. Both groups would be entirely 
honest, yet the difference would be so great that a lot 
of misunderstanding would be sure to result. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, of course, does not believe that 
a plan can be devised that will show the cost of pro- 
duction to be the same in every section where lumber 
is manufactured; a plan can be devised, however, that 
will permit the manufacturers in every section to con- 
sider all the factors that enter into the cost of produc- 
tion and will allow them all to be placed upon abso- 
lutely the same basis. The same applies to the retail 
end of the industry. 

There are lumbermen, both retail and manufacturing, 
who are today working for such a plan to determine the 
cost of production or of doing business as outlined 
above. Every thinking lumberman, every lumberman 
who has the welfare of the industry at heart, should 
give to these men their individed support and help. 

In this connection, two important meetings have been 
called for May 22 in Chicago, one an economic confer- 
ence of representatives of the entire Jumber industry, 
the other a mass meeting of southern pine manufac- 
turers. 


The call for the last named meeting is based ion the - 


probability that the Government soon will announce 
prices at which its requirements in southern pine shall 
be sold and making the same prices the maximum 
which lumber dealers may pay. 

No more important conferences affecting the welfare 
of the lumber industry ever have been held than will 
be the meetings in Chicago next week and the problems 
to be presented should and will command the best 
thought of some of the best informed men in the in- 
dustry. - 





New Export Requirements of the War 
Trade Board 


The War Trade Board has announced, under date of 
May 13, new regulations applying to exports to allied 
countries. It will be necessary hereafter first to obtain 
the written approval of the Mission in the United States 
of the country to which exportation is to be made. Ap- 
plicants must agree not to take any steps in production, 
manufacture or fitting for export on such orders until 
an export license has been issued by the War Trade Board. 
Preliminary to such license the approval of the Foreign 
Mission must be secured and following it, in the case of 
foodstuffs, fodders or feeds, the approval of the United 
States Food Administration. In the case of articles on 
Schedule A such approval must be secured from the 
United States War Industries Board and in each of these 
cases the applicants must agree not to take any pre- 
liminary steps after the export license is issued until 
they get such approval from the proper one of the two 
administrative boards. Schedule A includes all kinds 
of lumber. 

The purpose of the new regulation is that no waste 
shall occur in the manufacture of materials for export 
to these countries which under present conditions can not 
be exported. The regulations, of course, apply chiefly 
to that class of material that is manufactured on special 
order or is manufactured in a different way for export 
requirements than for domestic requirements. In lum- 
ber this would of course apply to the special grades and 
sizes called for upon export orders. 





War Savings Stamps Should Be Bought 
Systematically by Everyone 


Now that the third Liberty Loan is safely out of the 
way, with a heavy over subscription, the attention of the 
country, as far as war finances are concerned, centers upon 
the great national thrift and savings campaign for the 
purpose of inducing every man, woman and child syste- 
matically to purchase War Savings Stamps to the extent 
of each individual’s capacity. It is an entirely mistaken 
tho somewhat prevalent idea that these stamps are mainly 
intended to be bought by children or others unable to 
invest in Liberty bonds. On the contrary they are for 
rich as well as poor, the only distinction being that those 
who are able to do so are urged to invest to the full limit 
of $1,000. In Chicago and elsewhere ‘‘ Limit Clubs’’ are 
being formed, the sole qualification for membership being 
a pledge to buy $1,000 worth of War Savings Stamps 
within the year. On the other hand, the pennies, dimes 
and quarters of the smallest investors are equally needed. 
A total of $2,000,000,000 of stamps is to be issued during 
1918, of which only about $150,000,000 worth has been 
sold to date. 

Many lumbermen in various parts of the country are 
rendering very valuable patriotic. service by encouraging 
the sale of stamps among their employees, and thru other 
channels. An interesting example that has come to the 
attention of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was that of thé 
Jeter Lumber Co., of Cameron, Tex., which upon the 
occasion of its centennial anniversary two weeks ago sent 
out to its customers 1400 thrift cards, each with one stamp 














attached, in lieu of the customary souvenir in the form 
of a leather or metal novelty. 

While the financing of the Government’s war needs 
is of course of foremost importance, the formation of 
habits of thrift, encouraged and made possible by syste- 
matic investment in War Savings Stamps, is a collateral 
result of the utmost value to the individual and to the 
nation. If the wage earners of the country who now are 
employed at good pay can be made to see the importance 
of saving every cent possible and investing the money in 
War Savings Stamps this will be a tremendous factor in 
stabilizing industrial conditions and insuring prosperity 
after the war, when these savings will be released for 
home building and other uses that will contribute to the 
common welfare. 





The One Aim of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation Is to Produce Vessels 


As far as the outsider can judge, all personal differences 
in the managing personnel of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration have been composed and a most gratifying spirit 
of unity is evident. Rapidly all the shipbuilding plants 
located in the United States and working for the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation are becoming permeated with the 
same spirit. The entire industry is being welded into 
one firm and flexible organization, the only aim of which 
is to produce ships. 

All sorts of things are being done to benefit the work- 
men at shipyards. Employment and welfare departments 
have been installed at many plants and are helping to 
see that men are placed where they naturally fit in best. 
These departments also look out for the material wel- 
ware of employees and in a number of cases have assisted 
in obtaining houses, The Emergency Fleet Corporation 
has started publication of a ‘‘Shipyard Bulletin,’’ which 
is to be posted in all shipyards. In announcing its issu- 
ance the Emergency Fleet Corporation stated that this 
bulletin ‘‘will contain items of interest to the workers, 
records of riveting and other speed up contests and 
achievements, announcements of the Emergeney Fleet 
Corporation, special cartoons bearing on shipbuilding and 
other matter written to emphasize the patriotic service of 
the big ship building task before us this summer.’’ 

At heart, all men are big children who like to play just 
a little better than they like to work, yet heavy work 
becomes play when it is turned into a sort of athletic con- 
test. These two facts are being capitalized by the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation in the fostering of friendly 
rivalry between different yards and different gangs in 
the same yard in making ship building records. The gangs 
working on steel ships are all competing to see which one 
can make the best record at driving rivets. In the yards 
building wood ships the end that is striven for is speed in 
erecting the frames, The record in this case at present 
is held by the workers at the Supple & Ballin Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation, Portland, Ore. The crew assembled and 
placed all full frames of a ship, seventy-nine in all, in 
forty-four hours. 

At work and at play the men employed in building 
ships are being taught to think in terms of ship building, 
of how much work has been accomplished, of how their 
own individual crews can beat the record of some other 
crew. Their work is becoming play—great play that is 
to do its part in beating back the German hordes that 
threaten to stamp out civilization. Results are being 
obtained that three months ago were thought to be im- 
possible, and James O. Heyworth, head of the Division of 
Wood Ship Construction, says that a conservative esti- 
mate is that by Jan. 1, at least, 900,000 tons deadweight 
capacity of wooden ships will be ready for sea service. 
An excellent illustration of the spirit that is taking hold 
of the wooden ship builders is shown by the following 
telegram recently sent to Chairman Edward N. Hurley: 

‘¢Four hundred sixty-nine mechanics and laborers em- 
Jloyed in this shipyard have the honor to present our 
country thru you this day’s work and request same to be 
accepted in the spirit in which it is tendered. Names 
will be forwarded Monday morning.’’ Signed, ‘‘Ship- 
yard of the U. 8. Shipping Board, Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, South Jacksonville, Fla.’’ 

The day given to the country was a Sunday. This is a 
spirit that could well be emulated in sawmills producing 
lumber for the Government. 





There Was An Old Pirate and His Name 
Was Captain Kidd 

Another story of buried treasure is going the rounds 
of the daily press. It is the story of how some timber 
thieves many years ago stole something like a half mil- 
lion feet of the finest walnut timber from Government 
lands and made it up into rafts and then, becoming 
frightened, sank the rafts in a river ‘‘somewhere 1 
America.’’ 

The story has it that the United States Government 
has been given this information so that it may reclaim 
this walnut, which is estimated to be worth at least a 
million dollars at the present time, according to the 
veracious newspaper accounts. The walnut is said to 
be ‘‘thoroly seasoned,’’ as it has been lying under water 
for twenty years; which probably explains the value 0 
$2,000 per thousand feet, which is its appraisal in these 
newspaper accounts. 

By the way, if you wanted to sink a large raft of wal- 
nut logs, just how would you go about it? 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


MARKET WANTED FOR DOGWOOD 

Can you give me information on sale of dogwood timber by 
cord or otherwise and value of same with market ?—INQUIRY 
No. 93. 

{The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently published a dog- 
wood shuttle block specification from an eastern shuttle 
company and has given this inquirer the address of that 
concern, which is constantly in the market for dogwood 
for this purpose. The wood, however, is used for a num- 
ber of other purposes for which the requirements may not 
be quite so rigid as for shuttles. The address of this 
inquirer will be supplied upon request to any one inter- 
ested in the purchase of dogwood for any purpose.— 
EDITOR. | 





WALNUT FOR GOVERNMENT USE 

We note in your issue of May 4 a story concerning the fact 
that the Government has inaugurated a new plan for increas- 
ing the supply of walnut for gun stocks and airplane pro- 
pellers. As a result of the impetus which this plan has given 
we are b@ing asked many questions as to what these iogs are 
worth and what price the owners of these logs should ask. 

We would appreciate it very much if you would send us 
this information and such other information concerning this 
movement that you have that would help us.—INQuIRy No. 91. 


[This inquiry comes from a large Illinois retailer. 
There are doubtless many places in Illinois and adjoin- 
ing States where small quantities of walnut could be 
located. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not advised of 
ruling prices at this time but will secure and publish as 
much additional information on the subject as is obtain- 
able upon inquiry. In the meantime, this inquirer has 
been given the addresses of a number of large purchasers 
of walnut who will doubtless be pleased to give him such 
information as they possess.—EDITOR. ] 


WALNUT OFFERED 

A party here has a number of walnut trees that he says 
would make about 10,000 feet. He wants to know if there is 
sale for this direct to the Government and asked us to help 
him get in touch with a market. He does not know the value 
of this timber, but wishes, of course, to realize all from it 
that there is in it. 

Trees are from 10 inches to 24 inches, 20 feet and under, 
we gather from the short talk had with the owner.—INQuiry 
No. 69. 

[The above comes from a retail lumberman in Okla- 
homa. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN calls especial atten- 
tion to the fact that the Government is so in need of wal- 
nut for its war program that it is asking Boy Scouts 
thruout the country to become active in the location of 
small quantities of walnut wherever it may be found. 
This wood is needed for gun stocks for army rifles and 
for propellers for fighting and training airplanes. For 
the former purpose, write to the Ordnance Department, 
U. 8. Army, Washington, D. C., and for the latter write 
to the Aircraft Production Division of the U. 8. Signal 
Service, Washington, D. C.—Eprror. ] 





WASTE IN THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 


In noticing the various plants of the West which are listed 
in your magazine I note that there is considerable waste as 
yet in the lumber industry. Why it is necessary to have 
burners at this stage I do not know, but it seems that there 
ought to be a utilization of all edgings, wood and sawdust 
from almost every plant. I realize full well that the North 
was at one time as destructive, but two lefts do not make 
a right. Do you not think it would be a good plan to take 
up this matter and educate these plants which burn up vast 
amounts of material which they could salvage even tho not 
at a tremendous profit? Personally, I am in no position to 
discuss this matter generally, for the community conditions 
have the governing power. If this meets with any interest I 
would be very pleased to have you give it attention, as this is 
the time to practice economy. Don’t you believe likewise ?—- 
Inquiry No, 94. 


[The above letter is written by a Wisconsin lumber- 
man. A lumberman from Cadillac, Mich., was in the 
office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently and, refuse 
burners having been brought into the conversation in 
some way, he remarked ‘‘ Refuse burners—what are they? 
We haven’t used them in Cadillac for some years.’’ 

In a general way, the manufacturers are more alive to 
this problem of the saving of waste at the present time 
than ever before. In some sections of the country, of 


course, it is entirely impossible to carry out the program 
to the extent that is possible in the eastern and central 
States, with their greater buying capacity for all kinds of 
products at a short distance from mills.—Ep1ror. ] 





STOCK FOR ARTILLERY TRUCK WHEELS 


We have been awarded contracts by the Government for 
wooden motor truck wheels and we are, therefore, in need of 
all available material in the form of hickory split or sawn 
billets and plank, together with birch plank, grades number 
one common and better. We would appreciate it very much 
if thru your journal you could place us in a position to get in 
touch with an active market for the above mentioned material. 
~—INQquiryY No. 108. 

[The above letter comes from one of the largest manu- 
facturers of wooden wheels for automobiles and motor 
trucks which owns patents on the strongest type of wooden 
wheels used in this industry. The inquiry is therefore a 
very important one for people interested in this class of 
stock. The address will be supplied upon request.— 
EDITor. } 


COLOMBIAN TIMBER OPPORTUNITIES 


I have an opportunity thru influences to secure a railroad 
contract in which the Government will aid at the rate of 3,975 
acres to the mile and $4,827. Nothing can be done until 
after the war, but I wish you would file my address and when 
after the war there are rails and rolling stock that would 
take stock in this enterprise I would like your help. The 
lands can be secured at all elevations on sea coast for cocoa- 
nuts, on coastal plain for cocoa and lemons, in the mountains 
for coffee, These lands contain timber which might be used. 
They should be worth from §2 to $5 an acre. My idea is 
that many miles of logging road will be idle immediately after 
the war. Probably ties and railroad bridge timbers could be 
shipped off these lands to Europe as they have much guayacan 
and some quebracho (here called tropiche, as tropiche means 
sugar mill and such wood is used for the rollers). 

The section I am interested in is western Colombia, con- 
sisting of the coast and the first range and the Cauca Valley 
between the Western and Central Ranges. 

After peace is declared, I wish to commence an advertising 
campaign, which is useless now.—INQuiry No. 115, 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes pleasure in pub- 
lishing this interesting communication, altho it does not 
agree with the writer that there will be any idle logging 
railroads in the United States States following the clos- 
ing of the war.—EpITor. | 


REGARDING CANCELLATION OF ORDERS 


Regarding the failure of mills to ship orders for stock they 
had sold before the advance in price, we note your inclination 
to think that there are two sides to this question. To some 
extent you may be right. No retailer has any more right to 
cancel an order for stock simply because the market has gone 
down than a wholesaler has for non-shipment when the mar- 
ket has advanced, 

On the other hand, an order is often held up at the mill so 
long that the buyer is compelled to cancel and buy elsewhere. 
We believe the overzealous salesman has been largely to blame 
for the cancellation habit that may have gotten hold of some 
retailers. Many an order has been solicited for deferred ship- 
ment with privilege of cancellation any time before shipment 
was made, They have encouraged the dealer to protect him- 
self from a rising market in this manner. This has been par 
ticularly true of the cement jobbers, who have protected the 
dealer for months ahead against a rising market, allowing 
him the privilege of cancelling any part of the order in case 
of a decline. 

Some dealers may have drifted unconsciously into the can- 
cellation habit never thinking of the injustice they might be 
doing the seller, 

On the other hand, we can find no excuse whatever for the 
wholesaler who “lays down” when the price goes up. Maybe 
he has come defense. Anyway, we would be glad to hear from 
both wholesalers and retailers concerning this subject.—M. BE. 
JOSLIN, Manager Joslin Lumber Co., Fairbury, Neb. (90). 


[Some months ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN printed 
an interesting letter on this subject from Paul E. Page, 
president of the Page Lumber Co., Buckley, Wash. At 
that time further discussion was invited, especially from 
retailers, but the above is the first letter that continues 
the subject. If it is true that traveling salesmen have in 
the past lent any encouragement to the cancellation habit, 
why would it not be well for their employers to take the 
matter up with them?—EbITor. | 


FIGURING SIZE ON CAR SILLS 


We would thank you to answer thru “Query and Comment” 
a question relative to figuring car sill prices in accordance 
with the Government fixed prices, 

The list published in your paper a few weeks ago under 
“Car Sills” simply says, “For prices on car sills, use timber 
lists.” In figuring 54x10% car sills would it be proper to 
figure this on the same basis as 5x10 timbers, or, it being a 
larger size, should it be figured on basis of 5x12 or 6x12? 
Timbers, of course, dressed standard are %4-inch scant, while 
the car sills would be dressed to 5x10.—INnquiry No, 81. 


[The above inquiry comes from a lumber manufac- 
turer in Mississippi. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has not 
yet been informed as to what rule of measurement will 
be enforced in the purchase of car material, but its own 
opinion is that the sizes should be figured at the actual 
rough cutting size.—Eb1Tor. } 





OPPORTUNITIES FOR DISTILLATION 


Another matter that came up in connection with this mill 
waste proposition arose yesterday while the writer was 
speaking to one of the officers of a wagon company of 
Kenosha. He advised the writer that there were vast amounts 
of oak and kickory being wasted in the South owing to the 
refuse that arose in the cutting of wagon stock ete., and it 


seemed that the rate on wood to Chicago from Louisiana was ‘ 


2 cents per hundred higher than the lumber rate, whereas 
the coal rate is considerably less. It occurred to the writer 
that with such a condition it would be impracticable to 
realize on the waste. Now it seems that with the develop- 
ment of the chemical industry it would be advantageous to 
put in a plant to distill alcohol, acetate of lime and the by- 
product charcoal in this locality, where they could obtain 
fifteen to twenty-five thousand cords each year and be as 
sured of a supply. 

I suppose that this matter has been brought to attention 
ere this, as there are some plants, but whether it could be 
done on a more extensive seale I don’t know. Of course all 
these matters when given publicity sometimes bring forth 
the desired results.—-INquiry No, 79. 

[One of the chief drawbacks to the wood chemical in- 
dustry at the present time is the difficulty of finding an 
adequate market for the charcoal. It is not now used so 
extensively as previously in iron smelting and the demand 
in other directions is limited. The other products of wood 
distillation bring excellent prices at the present time 
and it is understood that the operating wood chemical 
plants show excellent profits. 

Up to the present time chief attention in the South has 
been turned to the utilization of softwood waste for the 
production of naval stores and of flotation oil. Un- 
doubtedly opportunities exist here as elsewhere for an 
extension of the wood chemical industry in hardwoods, 
but it is a process that takes time.—Ep1Tor. | 


SHAVINGS WANTED FOR GAS STOKERS 


We have occasion to buy from time to time for use In our 
gas plants softwood coarse shavings, planer chips or gougings 
in carload lots. Most of our plants are located in Michigan, 
Indiana, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

Would appreciate from you the names of one-half dozen 
mills from which we might be able to buy material of this 
kind.—INquiny No, 96, 


| This inquiry comes from a Michigan firm of industrial 
engineers. Wood in the form of shavings or long stringy 
sawdust is used in gas plants as a filtering medium, the 
gas being passed thru large tanks filled or partly filled 
with this material and being thereby freed of particles 
of unreduced carbon, 

This is a very interesting inquiry for sawmills desiring 
to dispose of this form of waste. The AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN recently had an inquiry from a sawmill that in- 
quired if machinery could not be obtained to reduce its 
shavings to the form of sawdust, inasmuch as it had a 
market for its sawdust and not for its shavings. Here 
is a requirement that calls for shavings, and the address 
will be supplied upon request.—EbITor. | 


BAPE PAI AIP 


SEALED proposals will be received by the Lighthouse 
Inspector, New Orleans, La., for 39,600 feet, board meas- 
ure, of longleaf pine lumber. Further details may be 
secured from the Lighthouse Inspector, New Orleans, La., 
inquiry being made for Supplies and Construction Sched- 
ule No, 5211. 





TO MEMBERS: 
The following facts are submitted: 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, also 


Manufacturers Association.’’ 





SUBJECT: LETTER DATED MAY 8, 1918, 
SIGNED BY T. M. BROWN, LOUISVILLE. 


On Monday, April 15, the secretary received a telegram as follows: 
‘*McClure advises us of his talk with you regarding vehicle matter 
and in line with his suggestions have today wired E. O. Robinson, of 


Northern Bureau, to meet in Chicago at Annex Wednesday, to discuss 
this matter. We want National association represented, so please ar- 
range. I leave for Chicago Monday afternoon and will ’phone you 
Tuesday morning. R. L. JURDEN, President, American Hardwood 


As this telegram gave less than two days’ time, the secretary sent a copy 
of the message to six members located near Chicago and invited them to be 
present on April 17 to discuss the army vehicle situation. Four responded and 


May 16, 1918. 


‘NATIONAL HARDWOOD LUMBER ASSOCIATION ANNOUNCEMENT 


were present at the meeting April 17, but no representative of the vehicle in- 
dustry appeared and as no action was possible that subject was dismissed after 
some discussion. The importance of closer organization of the hardwood in- 


dustry was then discussed and the opinion advanced that the first necessary 
step in that direction would be the adoption of a single standard of inspection 
by all hardwood lumbermen. 


Charles A. Bigelow, of 


A majority of the directors heard from since the Louisville circular ap- 
peared are strongly in favor of only one set of grading rules, but do not approve 
or endorse the entire plan outlined in the Louisville letter, and our. members 
are hereby officially notified that your president and board of directors were 
not even informed that this meeting of April'17, 1918, was to be held. This 
subject will probably be one of the prominent questions for the consideration 
of the convention to be held in Chicago, June 20 and 21. As proxies are not 
recognized it will be necessary for all members interested to attend the June 


convention and vote on the question at that time. 





Yours very truly, 
NATIONAL HARDWOOD LUMBER ASSOCIATION. 
F. F. FISH, Secretary-Treasurer. 


JOHN M. WOODS, President. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


In the business world all eyes turn to Washington. 
Upon what the Government does or does not do depends 
the amount of commercial business the manufacturers 
may take on or, in many cases, the amount that they 
may deliver. The control of general business by the 
Government is becoming firmer, ampler each week, and 
the end is not yet in sight. The financial condition 
of the country is well shown by the success with which 
the Third Liberty Loan was absorbed by people of 
moderate means; that is, the purchasing power of the 
every day citizen was brought to the front. The 
weather continues very favorable for the crops and 
both spring and winter wheat is growing under favor- 
able conditions for the most part. Corn planting is 
general and there is now under way some replanting 
of early corn. Of much interest to the country is the 
repeated announcement by the Government that new 
war plants must be built in the country outside of the 
eastern district where so much congestion of transpor- 
tation is curtailing production of every kind, This 
announcement has been made before. Collections on 
the whole are satisfactory. Money, however, is not 
loaned on anything except the best security and inter- 
est rates remain firm, for both call and time loans. 
Perhaps the thing that best shows the general financial 
stability of the business world, the excellent profits 
secured and the volume of business is the commercial 
failure record. For the week ending May 10 Dun’s 
Review places the number of failures at 211, as com- 
pared with 276 for the corresponding week last year. 

* * * 


The market for southern pine is quite firm and while 
buying is not up to former levels the situation holds 
nothing to bother the manufacturers as far as securing 
plenty of business is concerned. Re- 
tailers, in general, are placing orders 
only for stock that is needed to fill 
out assortments, and such buyers 
evince a decided disinclination to buy stock that will 
not be needed for some time. At present the car situa- 
tion is easy and manufacturers secure just about as 
many cars as needed. This does no good in the embar- 
goed territory, however, and it is there that southern 
pine is most needed. Commercial shipments are embar- 
goed to the territory north of a line running up the 
Potomac River and thence northwest to the Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) district. Government buying has not been so 
heavy as usual this week, but those that are well in- 
formed know that this is the lull before the storm. As 
matters now stand it seems that the most of the car 
material is going to be ordered in the South; whether 
southern pine producers will get to ship it depends 
upon the speed that they show in cutting the stock. Of 
much interest to all concerned is the evidence that the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation is getting ready to take 
a hand in the game of those interests that have been 
enticing the employees of lumber manufacturers to 
other fields. Evidence of such solicitation in each case 
is requested to be filed with the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration in Washington, D. C. For the week ended 
May 10 a group of 147 mills booked orders for 80,598,- 
494 feet, shipped 89,392,758 feet and produced 77,547,- 
459 feet. Normal production is estimated at 95,400,000 
feet. Since March 1 shipments have exceeded orders 
for only three weeks. Prices continue to change and 
some items—such as shiplap—are very scarce; on the 
whole, tho, the tendency of prices is upward. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN average price index, compiled 
from prices actually paid for twenty representative 
grades, is $31.48, as compared with $30.90 for the pre- 
ceding week. 


SOUTHERN 
PINE 


In the up-coast market and in the interior territory 
there is a great demand for North Carolina pine, but 
except for the stock that is getting thru by water 

dealers are not obtaining much lum- 


NORTH ber. It is probable that the barges 
CAROLINA to be built by the Government will, 
PINE in time, help the shipping situation, 


but several months at the very best 
must elapse before these barges will be in service. The 
housing project for the workers of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation near Philadelphia has at last started 
and over $3,000,000 will be expended. This will call 
for a great deal of lumber and as fast as North Caro- 
lina pine can be delivered it will be used; congestion 
is so great, tho, that the Government will probably 
use any kind of wood that is handy. Other, rather 
large housing projects are soon to be started under 
Government supervision. All of this is recited to show 
that the North Carolina pine producers have an excel- 
lent volume of business in prospect from the Govern- 
ment, and while rail shipments may be embargoed so 
far as commercial orders are concerned, just as much 
Government lumber will be shipped thru as the rail- 
roads can handle. How much that will be no one can 
determine. The actual market has not suffered much 
change. Rail shipments are local in character or are 
to a port where the lumber is sent north by water. The 
price situation has changed little if any. 

* * ” 


The market for hardwoods suitable for war work is 
brisk; the few grades and sizes not needed for such 
purposes move slowly, but the number is so small that 

the market as a whole is not affected. 
HARDWOODS Perhaps the greatest point of inter- 
est is the proposal to combine the 
existing separate sets of hardwood grading rules into 
one set. The time is propitious and certainly the sell- 
ing and furnishing of hardwoods to the Government 
would be simplified by such action. One set of rules 


would undoubtedly do much to stabilize the hardwood 
market. At present both sides are offering concessions; 
it is to be hoped that a satisfactory arrangement will 
be consummated. A great deal of interest is shown in 





black walnut; the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received 
a number of inquiries recently asking for the current 
prices paid for logs and where logs may be sold. Natu- 
rally the price paid for logs depends entirely upon their 
quality and local conditions, and the only reason this 
is mentioned there is to show that, due to the adver- 


tising of the Government’s needs in walnut, many new 


sources of supply are being uncovered. The same thing 
can be done with respect to other hardwoods. Poplar, 
ever a favorite hardwood, is enjoying a great run of 
prosperity. For example, some of the better grades 
of thick or wide poplar have sold for over $100 in the 
Cincinnati market. Thick oak sells with much ease 
and all along the line excellent prices are obtained. 
The demand for low grade stock for box manufacture 
continues excellent despite the mix-up over the wire- 
bound and the nailed box. Of course, it takes wood 
to make either kind. The vehicle controversy has never 
been settled so far as the public is informed, but mat- 
ters must be adjusting themselves, as less is heard 
about it. The supply of cars is better; labor is scarcer. 
On the whole, tho, production is being speeded up a bit. 
More mills are cutting, better weather favors both logging 
and sawing operations, and so the outlook is encouraging. 
* * * 


The supply of cars available for shipment of cypress 
is adequate to take care.of the lumber that is in condi- 
tion to be shipped. Some mills, it is true, are still not 
able to get all of the cars that are 
needed, but, speaking generally, it 
may be said that the car shortage is 
over temporarily. The East is in greatest need of cypress, 
but embargoes continue to prohibit commercial ship- 
ments in any great quantity except in cases where the 
lumber moves by water. The mills all report that the 
supply of low grade stock is being reduced steadily and 
it frequently takes a lot of skirmishing around to get 
orders for this class of material accepted. In common 
with other woods, cypress is bought by the retailers to 
fill holes in present stocks and most of the buying is not 
of the ‘‘stocking up’’ variety. Factory stock is moving 
in good volume, so that, taking everything into considera- 
tion, sellers are in a very good position. Prices remain 
firm. 


CYPRESS 


* * * 


The problem is where to get hemlock, not how to sell 
it. Thruout the East reports show that stocks of hem- 
lock are very small, and with most of the fresh cut being 

taken by the Government buyers are 
HEMLOCK turning to the North for fresh sup- 
plies. It can not be said that the 
Government is taking all of the hemlock cut in Pennsyl- 
vania nor is there any certainty as to the length of time 
that the Government will need such large quantities, That 
depends upon the railroad situation. Producers of North 
Carolina pine would welcome the opportunity to make 
heavier shipments, but that is out of the question until 
the railroad congestion is cured, Not even railroad offi- 
cials predict when that will occur; now that they are 
working for the Government they seem to have lost their 
happy facility for making predictions for betterment 
in the immediate future. Supplies of hemlock in the 
North are not any too heavy and under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would not be able to take care of the re- 
quirements of old customers, but these customers do not 
need and are not buying a normal amount of stock. The 
demand from the East, tho, more than makes up for this 
slackening and today transactions in hemlock are heavier 
proportionately at northern mills than even are transac- 
tions in pine in the South. Lake shipments are beginning 
to get thru and they will meet with a ready market in the 
Kast. Prices are not stationary; constant bidding for 
large blocks of lumber by eastern wholesalers is forcing 
the price upward. 

* * * 

In the Pittsburgh (Pa.) district the demand for spruce 
lumber is greater than the supply. This seems to be the 
condition in a large part of the eastern spruce consuming 

territory, tho the demand from re- 
SPRUCE tailers has fallen off a bit recently. 
The Government, except in a few dis- 
tricts, is not buying so much spruce, but plenty of orders 
are in prospect. There is, for example, the housing of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation workers near Philadelphia 
and at a number of other points along the coast. Any 
species of wood will be used if it is available, it is safe 
to say, and a good deal of spruce will therefore be called 
for. On the Pacific coast the amount of airplane stock 
is being steadily increased and this causes the production 
of more side lumber. Sawing of spruce, however, is being 
limited in some instances to the mills that are best able 
to cut airplane stock and this makes the problem of dis- 
posing of the side lumber an easier matter. Government 
officials are taking an active part in this and good results 
have been obtained. The latest announcement is to the 
effect that many million feet of spruce crating stock will 
be required for the shipment of airplane parts to Europe. 
Some concessions are made on the west boast to dispose 
of side lumber but prices on the whole are firm there, as 
they are in the East. 

* * * 

Sales of white pine are not so heavy as they were 
earlier in the year, but the demand is sufficient to take 
care of the stock that is ready for sale. There will be 

no cheap white pine from Canada. 
WHITE Georgian Bay manufacturers, for ex- 
PINE ample, ask $48 for box and better. 
That does not mean that they are 
actually getting this price—there have been cases where 
manufacturers have made concessions from list prices— 
but as logs, labor and supplies are scarce this year the 
sellers are in a mighty firm position. Canadian manu- 
facturers, however, could take on a little more business if 
it were possible to ship to the United States in greater 
volume. In the eastern United States contractors working 





directly or indirectly for the Government take about all 
the high grade stock that they can get, while the box and 
crating manufacturers take all of the low grade mate- 
rial. In the North there is a brisk call for factory lum- 
ber of all kinds, Business is restricted by a tightening 
up in the car supply, with the result that the mills are 
averse to booking orders for immediate delivery. There 
can hardly be said to be a fixed price list; the prices paid 
depend in large part upon the particular conditions upon 
which the sale is made. 
* * * 

Production of western pines creeps steadily upward and 
the outlook thruout the producing region is for an excel- 
lent year. This year the farming sections are the ones 
in which retailers are experiencing 
prosperity, and the manufacturers of 
western pines are fortunate in having 
such large farming areas in which to 
sell, Montana, for example, is by far the heaviest buyer 
of lumber from the Inland Empire manufacturers, and 
now crop prospects are very good, the best, in fact, since 
1915. The crop outlook in Kansas, in Nebraska and all 
thruout the neighboring States is good. This means a big 
demand for western pines from the Canadian line clear 
south thru California, Stocks of pine are not any too 
large, tho that is normal at this season. Some of the 
mills are running double shifts and ears are fairly plenti- 
ful. A group of thirty-one mills in the Inland Empire 
for the week ended May 4 booked orders for 21,001,000 
feet, shipped 23,510,000 feet and produced 24,801,296 
feet. Prices are firm and have increased on some items 
most in demand. Production in the Inland Empire is now 
above 90 percent of normal. 

* * 


WESTERN 
PINES 


* 


_ In the Douglas fir producing territory the center of 
interest is the placing of the Government orders for 
car material. The matter has managed to get pretty 

well tangled up, one announcement 
DOUGLAS being that pm Pie material for the 
FIR few cars to be built on the Coast 
would be placed with the fir manu- 
facturers, but a later development is that the fir man- 
ufacturers were offered the order for the material for 
12,000 single sheath cars. Because of the difficulty of 
getting out the required amount of clear stock—2x6 s, 
18 feet long—and the certainty that this would inter. 
fere with the production of fir airplane material, the 
fir manufacturers did not accept the order. What ac- 
tion the Government will take ‘has not been disclosed 
at the time of writing. On the other hand, the supply 
of cars on the Pacific coast is better than it has been 
before in months and it is possible to ship far more lum- 
ber than six weeks ago. Orders from retail dealers are not 
coming in with much speed; buying is only for the 
purpose of filling in stock. The prospect for an excel- 
lent trade in much of the fir consuming territory is 
very good. For example, it is estimated that in Ne- 
braska alone farmers will receive in the vicinity of 
$100,000,000 for their wheat. It is worthy of mention 
that the Pacific coast manufacturers are employing 
the greatest energy in filling the Government require- 
ments and are obtaining excellent results. There has 
been little change in the price situation since last week. 
Fer the week ended May 4 a group of 140 mills report 
actual production of 79,988,674 feet, 22.41 percent less 
than normal production, figured on a 10-hour basis. 
Orders booked were below actual production 7,221,139 
feet, while shipments were above actual production 
6,789,821 feet. 

* * * 

Some of the red cedar shingle manufacturers threaten 
to shut down the mills as soon as available storage 
space is filled unless the market improves. On the 

other hand, the improvement in the 
SHINGLES, car supply allows other mills to start 
LATH up, So at present it may be said that 
the production of shingles is increas- 
ing. Actually the tone of the market is easier, but as 
this condition usually prevails at this season it should 
not be given too great weight. The price of logs, high 
wages, the lessening available supply of labor and a 
number of other factors combine to make the cost of 
manufacture high and help the seller to back up de- 
mands for better prices. The demand for cypress 
shingles is fully up to if not in excess of the rate of 
manufacture, and the mills have no difficulty in secur- 
ing profitable prices. Lath remain in steady demand 
and sell for pretty good prices, all things considered. 

* * * 


Certain interests are taking a great deal of pleasure 
in spreading broadcast assertions that under Govern- 
ment operation it has become necessary that railroad 

rates be raised more than the rail- 


CURRENT roads ever thought of raising them. 
MARKET The reason for such a howl is ob- 
FACTORS 


vious, yet in passing it is worth while 
to remark that even if rates are to 
be raised the Government is having 100,000 freight cars 
and 2,000 locomotives built and is having ‘‘ expensive 
general’’ lawyers—possibly usually employed in work- 
ing up cases for presentation to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission—discharged. It may well be that 
an increase in rates will be granted, and lumbermen 
should bear this in mind. Another thing to bear in 
mind is the possible fixing of the price of lumber to 
the retailer. Work to accomplish this end thas been 
going on for some time and if it is to be done the 
announcement is not very far off. Retailers should 
remember that if this be done it will probably involve 
the fixing of prices to the ultimate consumer. The 
Government, of course, would not go to the extreme of 
fixing the price for each town, but would probably 
follow the method of Great Britain, where prices were 
fixed at the maximum prices in effect on a certain date. 
To administer such prices lumber administrators sim- 
ilar to the fuel administrators might be appointed. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Successful prosecution of the war not only compels 
concentration of effort and industrial activities but in- 
volves to a considerable extent a shifting of wealth that, 
if properly directed, should prove beneficial in the end. 
There frequently has been urged | y economists and others 
the theory that the trend in this country has been too 
much in the direction of a concentration of wealth, or 
in other words too great an accumulation of wealth in 
the hands of a few. To what extent that is true is largely 
a matter of viewpoint, but, if it were true, our participa- 
tion in the war promises to correct this condition, thru 
the necessary wide distribution of funds thru the Treas- 
ury Department. 

Necessarily, the more widely distributed the wealth of 
the nation the more prosperous the country and the hap- 
pier the people in it. Accumulations of wealth, if properly 
used, are not essentially a menace to a country, for large 
aggregations are necessary for the development of large, 
essential industries. If a person accumulates wealth in 
excess of that necessary to provide for his own individual 
comfort and support, no. matter how extravagant his 
habits this excess necessarily must be used for the public 
benefit unless, of course, it is hoarded. Hoarding not 
only is a menace to a country but lays a penalty on the 
owner by depriving him of an adequate return on his 
accumulation. Accumulation, therefore, in the hands of 
men of courage, who are farsighted and confident in their 
ability to make investments productive, is necessary in 
order that great industries be created. 

War, however, has the effect of bringing people back 
to earth, The natural trend, thru the increased demand 
for commodities, the increased cost and other factors, 
tends to reduce waste and eliminate extravagance, and 
these factors together with the enormous demand for labor 
at higher wages contribute to a wider distribution of 
wealth. Necessarily, in war times those who have ac- 
cumulated wealth are called upon to support the Govern- 
ment liberally, thru the absorption of bond issues and the 
payment of taxes. Hence instead of the profits ordinarily 
derived from business being dispersed thru the indi- 
vidual or corporate activities of the country they are to a 
considerable extent transferred to the Treasury and dis- 
bursed by the Government, either thru purchases of things 
needed for war or in the actual operation of the Govern- 
ment machinery in war. 

In order to prevent the accumulation of enormous 
fortunes, created thru the country’s misfortune of being 
engaged in war, and in order to prevent dangerous infla- 
tion, experience has proved that a system of drastic war 
taxation is advisable, care being used, however, that this 
taxation be so directed as not to curtail industry or dis- 
courage enterprise necessary in time of war. When the 
present revenue law was framed it was looked upon by 
many as a menace to industry. It has not proved to be 
so, altho possibly a simpler revenue law might have 
been devised which would have been as effective and less 
puzzling to the average business mind. The feeling of 
opposition manifested in the business world was not 
against the payment of a part of the war burden thru 
taxation so much as it was the result of apprehension 
of the effect of this heavy taxation on individual enter- 
prise and of the inability to see that it distributed the 
burden fairly. There are those who still contend that the 
present revenue law is discriminatory in its operation. 

That the Governmen: should levy a tax and take a 
considerable part of the excess profits of industry—or, 
to put it another way, the profits created by the war— 
to the average mind seems fair, in view of the fact that 
experience shows that a considerable share of the war 
burden must be raised thru taxation. The levying of 
this tax does not mean a destruction of the wealth thus 
accumulated, because the proceeds of taxation to a very 
considerable extent will be dispersed in this country. 
Necessarily, as the war progresses and as our armies 
participate in actual battle, the waste of war will increase 
and the proceeds of bond issues and taxation burned up 
in war will be much greater than in the preliminary 
stages. But this will be offset to a considerable extent 
by the increased profits resulting from the more rapid 
circulation of credit and from the distribution of funds 
by the Treasury to various lines of activity in this country. 

War necessarily brings numerous serious problems, yet 
these problems stimulate the human mind and result in a 
development of our resources that eventually must be 
beneficial. The very magnitude of the present under- 
taking calls forth the best effort of the American people 
and, as these efforts are codrdinated, problems that at first 
seemed unsurmountable are solved as readily as was that 
which confronted the American banker at the outbreak 
of the European war in 1914, when our maturing in- 
debtedness to Europe called for a very large payment in 
gold at a time when we could ill afford to spare it. 

It is well in considering these difficult problems to 
bear in mind that conditions have changed and that the 
country has failed thus far to utilize to its utmost extent 
the strength and resources of the nation. A year ago 
the fear was expressed that the burden of financing the 
war would bankrupt the countries involved. Those who 
expressed that fear failed to keep clearly in view the pro- 
portion of things. It is true that the natural resources 
of this country are no greater today than they were at 
the close of the Civil War, if by natural resources is 
meant the mineral deposits, the agricultural lands, the 
timber supplies and wealth of this kind, but the popula- 
tion of this country has increased enormously, and one of 

the greatest natural resources of a nation is the element 
of labor, the power to adapt and make available and use- 
ful the things that nature has provided. In 1860 the 
wealth of the United States was estimated at $16,160,- 
000,000; in 1870, notwithstanding the enormous destruc- 
tion of property and cost of the Civil War, the wealth of 
the United States was estimated at $24,055,000,000; to- 
day it is estimated at $250,000,000,000. What brought 
this change? Unquestionably human effort to utilize what 
nature had provided. 

War, therefore, because of the tremendous pressure of 





demand for various commodities and products, forces a 
curtailment of waste and a tremendous expansion of 
production. In other words, it forces efficiency, and such 
a development to a nation is beneficial, even tho at a tre- 
mendous cost. If the same efficiency could be accom- 
plished without war the possibilities of this nation would 
be almost incalculable. 

In order to produce a sufficient amount of liquid capital 
and credits to insure the proper development of essen- 
tial industry it has been necessary as a war measure to 
create such devices as the Finance Corporation. For- 
tunately, the Federal Reserve System affords to the bank- 
ing of the country the necessary machinery to handle 
and safeguard the commercial credits of the nation. But 
in this country there is a tremendous amount of invested 
capital that must be utilized and in consequence there is 
in process a rapid liquefying of what heretofore has 
existed in the shape of fixed capital and money. This, 
in other words, transfers from the fixed capital items 
the more mobile forms of credit instruments to a semi- 
liquid form, thus making them available for use pending 
the time when the country has expanded its savings or 
investment power sufficiently to meet the war expend- 
itures. If this process were to be continued indefinitely 
after the war, or after the emergency giving rise to it 
had passed, unquestionably there would be ground for 
apprehension. It would contribute under such conditions 
to a tremendous and unwarranted inflation. At the same 
time, however, there are being thrown around the opera- 
tions of the Finance Corporation safeguards to prevent 
inflation. Efforts are also being made thru heavy taxa- 
tion and thru other restraining features of war financ- 
ing to prevent the large accumulations of profits grow- 
ing out of the war from being utilized as a basis for 
dangerous inflation, Profits represented in bank deposits 
are made available immediately for bank circulation be- 
cause they are subject to check. The necessity of 
accumulating these profits for the purpose of meeting the 
requirements of business and for the purpose of paying 
large Federal taxes restrains inflation. 

It would seem, therefore, that there is much useless 
discussion in the present situation about inflation. When 
the United States entered the war we were in an inflated 
condition, as far as commodities and prices generally 
were concerned. That was the result of the enormous 
demand from European belligerents for our products, 


but that was not a dangerous inflation, as was indicated 
by the fact that our gold reserve was more than twice 
the legal requirement against our combined Federal Re- 
serve note and the deposit liability. At the present time 
we are still far removed from the penalty point. 

While the expenditures of the United States are rapidly 
overtaking those of Great Britain, aggregating at the 
end of March $12,000,000,000, compared with $13,500,- 
000,000 dispersed by the English Government, our debt 
at the beginning of May was only $10,000,000,000, while 
that of Great Britain was $28,500,000,000. Eliminating 
the loans to Allies, the debt of the United States was 
$5,000,000,000 on May 1, against $21,000,000,000 for 
Great Britain at that time. Since then has been added 
the Third Liberty Loan, which largely has been expended. 
The net debt per capita for the United States on May 
1 was $50, while that of Great Britain was $450. The 
per capita borrowings, less loans to Allies, in the United 
States were $30, against $170 in Great Britain. The per 
capita taxes of the United States for the fiscal year were 
$40, against $77 for Great Britain. The ratio of taxes 
to net expenses in this country is estimated at 57 percent, 
whereas the ratio in Great Britain was 32 percent. This 
is estimating the amount raised by the Federal War Tax 
at $4,000,000,000, whereas it may exceed that figure. 

It will be seen, therefore, that our credit structure is 
still sound and that we can expand to a very great extent 
before we reach the point in the strain that Great Britain 
has reached. Yet no one doubts Great Britain’s credit 
stability. Our greatest difficulties lie in the fact that 
we are unaccustomed to war conditions and to the absence 
of precedent in such financial and industrial undertak- 
ings. Many of these devices, such as the Finance Corpo- 
ration, are new to this country, but they are based on the 
experience of the older nations. 

It is essential that our great public utilities, which 
furnish 60 percent of the power for our industrial activi- 
ties and which furnish transportation to 80 percent of 
the employees of our manufacturing establishments, must 
be cared for. The wide distribution of the $4,021,228,000 
of stocks of our public utilities that have paid dividends, 
and the $5,143,765,000 of bonds and notes held by in- 
vestors, upon which interest must be paid, indicates the 
necessity for devising some method of offsetting the 
hardships imposed on these corporations by war condi- 
tions. The same is true of many other industries, 





APRIL BUILDING PERMITS SHOW BRIGHTER TENDENCY 


While permits issued in 116 cities of the United States 
during April, as compiled by the American Contractor, 
Chicago, show decrease of 40 percent compared with the 
corresponding month of last year, the ratio of decrease is 
the smallest of any month for the present calendar year. 
On the same basis of comparison—that is, with the cor- 
responding month of last year—January permits de- 
creased 46 percent, February permits 44 percent, and 
March permits 55 percent. It also is worthy of notice that 
the estimated cost of building shows a steady gain, be- 
ing $26,889,082 for January; $29,074,332 for February; 
$38,044,182 for March, and $51,296,161 for April. The 
tremendous jump of 672 percent scored by St. Paul is 
explained by the fact that a new building code is about 
to go into effect in that city, and permits being good for 
a year many have been taken out in advance, including 
four large hotels aggregating $4,800,000. Other large 
gains in different cities are due to special construction 
connected in some way with the war. In fact, the bulk 
of the building under way or projected is of an essential 
character, and while, of course, not all is due to war 
needs, a surprisingly large percentage, if analysis were 
possible, would be found to be in some way connected 
therewith; as for instance, not only the housing actually 
needed by war workers but schools for their children, 
theaters to help keep them contented during leisure 
hours, stores for supplying them ete. Following is the 
detailed showing for the 116 cities reporting: 






-April, 1918— —April, 1917— Per 

; No. of Estimated No. of Estimated cent, 
City. buildings. cost. buildings. cost. Loss. 
BIN, ODIO 665.5 vices ave 283 $ 511,956 885 $2,431,213 18 
P|, ls rr 169 199,040 298 51,540 43 
Allentown, Pa. ......... 48 202,720 18 895,760 48 
BEIORE, FR. sccevcsccess 58 21,567 40 24,897 13 
gS SE ee 196 519,898 233 441,463 *17 
Atlantic City, N. J...... 118 36,536 98 1,204,213 96 
POET ING Nias docesie wee 24 45,155 82 19,344 *133 
Baltimore, Md, ......... 185 365,251 811 853,819 57 
BOPONNS, Te Deccsccsecce 21 59,080 17 3, 29 
BIOUMGIOY, OBL, cecccccctes 57 71,700 65 84,000 14 
Binghamton, N. Y....... 256 99,195 370 274,876 63 
Birmingham, Ala. ...... 259 119,116 890 112,087 *6 
Boston, Mass., & vicin... 218 2,378,000 877 8,030,000 70 
Bridgeport, Conn. ....... 158 810,002 166 545,075 43 
Brockton, Mass. ........ 47 78,235 44 13,382 *46 
ME, he Bvcedacscces 431 589,000 550 39,000 87 
CORNOR, ORID: corccceccce 162 837,280 167 554,145 89 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa..... 83 79,000 56 179,000 55 
Charlotte, N. C.......... 34 217,982 20 60,475 *260 
Chattanooga, Tenn, ..... 156 77,276 197 55,005 *40 
Chicago, Ill. ..... chaones 896 2,767,900 652 9,524,450 70 
Cincinnati, Ohio ........ 1,014 389,885 1,281 1,039,780 59 
Cleveland, Ohio ......... 26 


Colorado Springs, 
Columbus, Ohio . 

Dallas, Tex. .... 
Davenport, Iowa 
Dayton, Ohio ... 
Denver, Colo. ... 


Detroit, Mich. .. aoe 
Dubuque, Iowa ......... 
Duluth, Minn, .......... 
East Orange, N. J....... 
East St. Louis, Ill 


Blizabeth, N, J...ccceeee 64 : 

NI. Wy dscceecccersese 179 197,013 230 689,099 71 
Fort Worth, Tex........ 51 333,055 53 246,065 *35 
Grand Rapids, Mich..... 141 137,602 203 184,987 25 
Harrisburg, Pa. ......-.- 26 19,325 87 190,940 89 
Hartford, Conn. ........ 128 469,700 161 =1,197,727 
Hoboken, N. J......-++> 16 174,319 21 13,234 *1217 
Holyoke, Mass. ......... 19 54,225 20 34,1 * 
Huntington, W. Va...... 41 83,850 66 161,480 48 
Indianapolis, Ind. ...... 479 445,422 641 775,802 42 
Jacksonville, Fla. ....... 35 92,120 24 15,765 *484 
Kansas City, Kan....... 32 45,985 64 92,400 50 
Kansas City, Mo........ 197 454,455 852 1,291,400 64 
Lawrence, Mass, .......- 27 192,000 27 55,200 *247 


—April, 1918— —April, 1917— Per 

: No, of Hstimated No. of Hstimated cent. 
City. buildings. cost, buildings, cost, Loss. 
Edncoin, NaWi.. 6000000000 29 142,910 56 107,040 *33 
Long Beach, Cal......... 172 241,499 14 68,495 *52 
Los Angeles, Cal........ 609 759,814 689 2,700,600 71 
Louisville, Ky. ......... 177 235,180 207 261,100 i) 
Manchester, N. H....... 81 47,845 121 547,530 91 
Memphis, Tenn, ........ 112 271,635 174 201,105 *35 
Milwaukee, Wis. ....... 389 919,205 536 =. 2,025,070 54 
Minneapolis, Minn, ..... 607 764,945 804 1,284,685 40 
Montgomery, Ala, ...... 105 80,849 113 14,590 *111 
io: Ae Ae 214 594,082 298 1,164,433 48 
New Bedford, Mass...... 44 168,300 49 117,500 *38 
New Britain, Conn...... 48 38,06 72 128,470 69 







New Haven, Conn. 

New Orleans, La 

New York City. 
Queens Boro .... 
Manhattan Boro 
Richmond Boro . 211,634 
Brooklyn Boro .. ; a 3,534,970 1,286 2,452,557 %44 
Bronx Boro ..... -- 20 802,771 857 

Niagara Falls, N. Y..... 14 838,724 68 321,420 5 


NOMEN: FEs secedccvence 18 839,513 53 200,741 *18 
Oakland, Cal, .......... 240 502,891 202 888,908  *52 
Oklahoma City, Okla.... 112 805,700 110 813,084 2 
Omaha, Neb, .........+. 105 410,480 112 460,350 10 
Pasadena, Cal. ......... 65 26,732 97 256,914 88 
WOGGNIG,, Wie. Bonccssccaes 19 20,045 80 54,200 63 
Paterson, NM. Tecccccesce 115 115,545 119 167,027 80 
eee 29 70,875 16 231,919 69 
Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 765 2,881,075 1,837 5,000,740 52 
Pittaburgn, PR. .cccocce 343 771,381 414 948,148 16 
i, eS ee 48 84,935 62 74,005 14 
Portland, O76. oc cccevace 452 343,190 285 890,880 2 
PUSDIS, DOlO, ceccevsccses 40 58,407 89 19,240 *208 
Quincy, Mass, .......... 82 156,208 15 109,520 *42 
NGG, Bc. codenccisvs 81 7,950 64 226,200 96 
Riebmond, Va. ccscccece 93 179,776 125 459,015 60 
Rochester, N. Y........+ 224 265,398 366 564,377 52 
Sacramento, Cal. ....... 714 868,967 86 213,171 °738 
Saginaw, Mich, ......... 83 83,070 85 88,067 18 
Willem, MAG, cccsvsecses 87 11,802 22 142,800 91 
Salt Lake City, Utah.... 101 166,005 124 227,515 27 
San Antonio, Tex........ 257 261,005 12 190,527 *87 
San Diego, Cal.......... 101 107,210 116 66,974 *60 
San Francisco, Cal....... 855 694,300 516 906,846 23 
Ban Jose, OBl.cccscccses 81 164,752 41 82,705 *403 
Savannah, Ga, ......+..+ 28 77,905 41 6,300 42 
Schenectady, N. Y...... 118 137,085 128 808,570 54 
Scranton, Pa. .....0.00% 27 097 147,806 67 
Seattle, Wash. ......... 1,083 898,455 686 670,905 *83 
Sioux City, Iowa........ 70 816,715 68 478,770 83 
South Bend, Ind......... 98 74,115 151 400,438 81 
Spokane, Wash, .......- 117 44,105 153 655 50 
Springfield, Ill, ......... 78 161,225 59 111,910 *389 


Springfield, Mass, .. 
St. Louis, Mo... 










Stockton, Cal, 7 2 15 121,8) 
St. Paul, Minn 229 38=66, 776,218 233 877,244 *672 
Superior, Wis. 88 10,005 105 106,052 15 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tacoma, Wash, . 





Terre Haute, Ind. 0 41,672 i 
Toledo, Ohio ..... eee 239 184,739 506 1,176,969 79 
Topeka, Kan, ...c..++e+8 19 5,34 29 11,665 54 
Trenton, N. J......00++e 5 95,455 70 126,923 24 
Ution, N. Zoccoccsecccese 138,250 59 180,450 2: 
Washington, D. O....... 867 1,503,990 874 714,305 *110 
Wichita, Kan. ......++«+ 112 441,730 122 447,510 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ...... 97 41,763 107 195,773 18 
Wilmington, Del. ...... ° 93 179,878 95 266,278 82 
Worcester, Mass. ......- 184 232,833 298 1,009,004 76 
Youngstown, Ohio ...... 141 242,565 183 849,675 21 
Totals. .cccccccccceses 22,376 $51,296,161 28,924 $85,902,006 40 


*Gain. 


A coMPANY in New Zealand wishes to purchase squared 
spruce logs for converting into box shooks. — It also 
wishes to buy machinery required for making box 
shooks. [Illustrated catalogs are requested and quota- 
tions may be made f. 0. b. New York or San Franesico. 
Further details may be secured from the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., by 
referring to foreign trade opportunity No. 26906, 
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WATERPROOFING FOR OVERSEAS SHIPMENT 


Experiments to Determine Best Methods of Packing— 
Atmospheric Moisture Must Be Excluded 


Mapison, WIs., May 14.—Tests are being conducted at 
the United States Forest Products Laboratory to deter- 
mine the best method of waterproofing for overseas ship- 
ment. Some articles now being sent across the Atlantic 
and especially wooden airplane parts, are exceedingly 
sensitive to changes in atmospheric conditions and the 
question of preserving uniform moisture conditions in the 
shipping cases containing them is a very vital one. 

One of the methods being tested at the laboratory in- 
volves the construction of a box with gasket joints of 
waterproof paper; another, packing the articles in saw- 
dust of the proper moisture content, and a third encasing 
them in envelopes of waterproof paper and painting the 
seams with asphalt. Other methods have been proposed 
and are being tested. It is not sufficient that the con- 
tainers for such purposes be watertight; they must also 
be impervious to atmospheric moisture. The degree to 
which these protective agents resist the passage of atmos- 
pheric moisture is measured by the calcium chloride 
absorption method. A small quantity of calcium chloride 
is weighed and packed in the test boxes exactly as the 
contents would be in shipping. ‘The boxes are then 
placed in humidity chambers and left for three days 
exposed to various high humidities. When removed from 
the chamber the box is unpacked, the calcium chloride is 
reweighed and the amount of moisture absorbed is com- 
puted. With some of the methods tested the penetrance 
of moisture has been reduced to a minute traction of 
that which occurs under ordinary packing conditions. 





AMERICAN VIM AMAZES THE FRENCH 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 14.—Word has been received from 
William Lothman, jr., son of the president of the Loth- 
man Cypress Co. and who was secretary of the company 
when he enlisted last December in the Twentieth Kng- 
neers (Forestry) regiment, at Jefferson Barracks, that 
since his promotion to be a corporal he has been at- 
tached to the headquarters division. Young Lothman’s 
duty is to receive and disburse supplies necessary for 
the forestry camps, from two to five miles distant. The 
supplies include tools, equipment and food. ‘The head- 
quarters are in a quaint little town in France. 

Mr. Lothman writes that the forestry work is being 
done under the supervision of the French and that it is 
surprising what a small amount of waste there is. He 
adds that the French do everything thoroly, but in a way 
that is hardest for themselves, in contrast to the quick- 
fire methods of the Americans. As an example of Amer- 
ican efficiency, Mr. Lothman cites the fact that when 
Major Clark, in command of his battalion, was asked 
by a French officer when he could get out 2,500 mine 
props, he answered, to the amazement of the Frenchman, 
that it could be done in three days. And in true Amer- 
ican style the job was completed on time. Mr, Lothman 
said that they were expecting to receive two 20,000-foot 
capacity sawmills, 


AIRCRAFT CONCERN UNTOUCHED BY SCANDAL 

Boston, Mass., May 14.—Officials of the Springfield 
Aircraft Corporation, which is building training planes 
for the Government, declared recently, that that concern 
has nothing to fear from the proposed investigation of 
companies making airplanes, as it is making its required 
daily quota of machines now and there is no pro-Ger- 
manism delaying its operations. 

Captain R. K. Blair, vice president of the company, 
stated recently that training carpenters, woodworkers 
and other men for building airplanes of course takes time 
here as well as elsewhere, but that the plant was operat- 
ing at a pace equal to the required daily output of three 
machines a day. He further said he believed the plant 
was operated as scientifically and efficiently as could be 
expected where an entirely new industry is being evolved. 

While the planes made in Springfield are for training 
purposes, just as much care has to be taken in their 
cosntruction as if they were battle planes. 

Captain Blair, speaking of the favorable comment on 
the type of machine put out here, caused by the flights 
of the airplane ‘‘Liberty’’ during the Liberty Loan 
drive, said that the company had been complimented by 
army officers as well as others. The ‘‘Liberty,’’ he 
said, was an ordinary stock machine and not one upon 
which any special work had been done. 








MAY BUILD CONCRETE VESSELS IN SOUTH 


Houston, Trex., May 14.—According to reports re- 
ceived here from Washington a decision has been reached 
with regard to the future policy in the construction of 
wooden ships for the Emergency Fleet Corporation. This 
decision, it seems, was reached at a conference between 
John H. Kirby, of Houston, southern director of the 
timber supply for the fleet corporation with the Federal 
Shipping Board, in Washington last Saturday. 

Following this conference, Mr. Kirby announced that 
it had been decided to let contracts for the construction 
of 100 more wooden ships of the 4,700-ton type, of which 
the War Mystery, built at Orange, was the first to be 
Jaunched. Another boat of this class, The City of Bon- 
ham, was launched last Saturday at a Texas port. It 
is understood that a number of these boats will be built 
at ship building plants at Houston, Beaumont and 
Orange. Contracts for the construction of 150 seagoing 
barges will also be awarded to these yards, it is under- 
stood. 

One of the developments of great interest in this sec- 
tion and especially at Houston in the ship building line 
is the proposed plan of constructing concrete vessels for 
the fleet corporation as well as for private use. Recently 
the Texas yards were visited by E. E. Parker, concrete 


engineer, and I. W. Hubbard, of the engineers’ division 
of ship yards, representing the shipping board for an 
a no of sites. 

fouston is particularly interested in concrete ships 
for the reason that it is probably better equipped to pro- 
vide all materials than other Gulf coast ports, having at 
its doors a large and unlimited supply of material for 
concrete and the necessary industrial plants for its manu- 
facture as well as the other materials for concrete ship 
building. 

As a matter of fact, negotiations have been under way 
for some time to secure the establishment of a concrete 
ship yard at Houston and at a meeting of the harbor 
board last week the city council was authorized to lease 
for a period of two years a site on the ship channel to 
the Steelcrete Shipbuilding Co., a new company, headed 
by 8. F. Wiles, which plans the construction of a num- 
ber of wooden and concrete ships and barges. 

At the same time the Houston Chamber of Commerce 
has been in communication with Carl Weber, of Chicago, 
offering him a site with a proposition to locate a ship 
yard on the channel. Mr. Weber was in Houston about 
two years ago at which time he discussed the feasibility 
of establishing such a plant at Houston. 





FIRST GOVERNMENT WOOD SHIP READY TO SAIL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 14.—The United States Ship- 
ping Board has authorized a statement that the North 
Bend, the first contract wood ship to be completed under 
the new program of the shipping board, will begin the 
initial voyage on May 15. The vessel was built at the 
yards of the Kruse, Banks Shipbuilding Co., of North 
Bend, Ore., and is of the Hough type of 3,500 tons. The 
plan is to have the vessel leave a Pacific coast port tor 
a short coastwise trip, returning with a cargo of coal. 
The initial voyage of the North Bend is to be watched 
very closely and if it is as successful as it is hoped the 
ship will be assigned to the route between San Francisco 
and Honolulu, on outward voyages carrying coal and re- 
turning with sugar to the United States. 





BOGALUSA’S MAYOR RECEIVES LOVING CUP 


Bogauusa, LAa., May 13.—Mayor W. H. Sullivan was 
presented with a magnificent silver loving cup mounted 
on a base of Bogalusa pine at a mass meeting last Satur- 
day at the new city hall, Walter P. Cooke, president of 
the Great Southern Lumber Co. and the Great Northern 
Railroad of Buffalo, N. Y., making the presentation 
speech and praising Mr. Sullivan for the wonderful devel- 
opment of the town since it was founded nine years ago. 
He predicted that within ten years the population would 
exceed 50,000, because he knew some of Mr. Sullivan’s 

















LOVING CUP PRESENTED TO MAYOR 
W. H. SULLIVAN 


plans for establishing many new industries and bringing 
many more people here. 

Presentation to the city of Bogalusa of an ax which 
he used to fell the first tree that was cut down in laying 
out the town site of Bolgalusa was made by J. J. McClel- 
lan, who celebrated his seventieth birthday today. The 
Colonial Creosoting Co. presented the city with an im- 
mense flag pole, and Mayor Sullivan gave a handsome 
new flag, which was raised in front of the city hall 
amid cheers from a great crowd. 





CAMP LOGAN MAY BE MADE PERMANENT 


Houston, TEx., May 14.—Various rumors as to the 
future of Camp Logan when the soldiers now in train- 
ing there have departed for France have been circu- 
lated within the last few weeks, but according to advices 
received from Washington the camp will not only remain 
but will be made a more permanent proposition. In fact, 
there is good reason to believe that it will be substantially 
enlarged. Additional construction work is going on all 
the time, the latest report being that a number of con- 
crete warehouses have been planned. Additional construc- 
tion work is going on at the other Texas camps also, and 
recently a contract was let for the construction of bar- 
racks at Del Rio at a cost of $500,000. They will be 
similar to the barracks at Leon Springs and built to 
accommodate a regiment of cavalry. 


ODP BIBI IID IID DD 


THE TALLEST of the big trees of California measures 
325 feet in height, according to statement in a recent 
issue of Popular Science Monthly. It is said that among 
the giant gum trees of Australia are many that exceed 
400 feet, while one felled in southeastern Australia meas- 
ured 471 feet, being undoubtedly the tallest tree of 
which there is any record. 


WORK ON INDUSTRIAL CANAL BEGINS 


Steel Ship Yard to Be Established on New Waterway— 
Others Are in Prospect 


New Orveans, La., May 13.—Actual construction 
work on the New Orleans Industrial Canal and Basin 
began last week, when two dredges were set to work dig- 
ging the channel. Three mammoth dredges have been 
arranged for, one to arrive here within the next few 
days, one to be shipped from Houston later in the week 
and a third to come from Havana, Options have been 
obtained on two others of like type and capacity. It is 
announced that the Goethals Engineering Co. will design 
and build the locks to connect the canal with the rrver. 

William I. Bishop, general manager of eastern ship 
building for the Foundation Co. of New York, reached 
New Orleans a few days ago and is at work on the plans 
for the ship yard to be established by his company along 
the canal, for construction of double-hulled non-sinkable 
steel ships. 

The sewerage and water board is arranging to extend 
water mains to the canal district and the Public Belt 
Railroad has agreed to extend its lines at once, so that 
material and workmen may have adequate transportation 
service. Dispatches from Washington a day or two ago 
stated that final action on two ship building contracts 
whose award will place two other ship yards on the canal 
was awaiting the return to the national capital of a special 
representative of the fleet corporation who has been 
studying the canal project. Bids for construction of steel 
ships here have been submitted by Doullut & Williams 
and by the Decatur Bridge Co., both of which concerns 
contemplate the establishment of yards on the canal if 
they are awarded ship contracts. Doubt was expressed 
some time ago as to whether the canal could be com- 
pleted in time to permit the launching of ships needed 
for the war emergency, but it has been announced that a 
channel of adequate depth can be cut, while the ships 
are building and completed in time to permit their being 
taken out via Lake Pontchartrain to deep water, pending 
completion of the locks into the river. The fact that the 
Foundation Co. has decided to locate one of its yards 
on the canal encourages the hope that other concerns will 


secure contracts and get into the ship building game 
here. 





SMALL FOREST FIRES WORK HAVOC 


Boston, Mass., May 15.—Maine and New Hampshire 
have for the last week been the scenes of one forest fire 
after another. Nothing of great seriousness has yet been 
reported but dozens of small forest fires have been re- 
ported. 

Sixteen families were made homeless in Berlin, N .H., 
by a fire which was started by careless boys. In Farm- 
ington, Me., over 200 cords of dried fire wood was de- 
stroyed after a blaze got beyond the brush. In the 
South Acworth woods in New Hampshire a bad wood- 
land fire started from careless smokers, Hollis, Me., was 
visited by a fire which was fought for a day by 200 men 
before it was extinguished. The mill of L. L. Bradbury 
was seriously damaged. 

The most serious of all the blazes occurred in West- 
port, Me., where the flames finally broke from the woods 
and destroyed twenty-four houses and summer cottages 
with a loss of over a quarter of a million dollars. The 
entire populace of the town fought the flames all night 
and during the early forenoon and way into the evening. 
Back firing was finally resorted to to save the rest of the 
town. Much valuable spruce timber was destroyed. The 
fire started in a portable sawmill and quickly spread thru 
the brush and woodland to the town and beyond. 

Fire at Livermore Falls, Me., on May 9, destroyed six 
sets of buildings, a planing mill, and the dynamo house 
which supplies the electric lighting system for Brettons 
Mill Village. Charles F, Phillip’s mill, house, and stock 
were burned with damages to the extent of about $10,000. 





LUMBER COMPANY INCORPORATES 


ToLEpo, O10, May 14.—Announcement has been made 
recently of the incorporation of the Kelsey & Freeman 
Lumber Co., with a capital stock of $450,000, to succeed 
the firm of Kelsey & Freeman. The last named company 
has been in business here since 1886. The officers of the 
new corporation are: George L. Freeman, president; 
A. L. Kelsey, vice president; A. C. Hurrelbrink, treas- 
urer and J. P. Bartelle, secretary. 





LUMBERMEN’S POSSE CAPTURES ALLEGED SPIES 


BIGELOW, ARK., May 13.—Frank Blasko, 28, and Ed 
Hzrith, 35, alleged German sympathizers, were caught 
near here early Tuesday morning by a posse composed 
of lumbermen from the logging camps here, after an all 
night search. The two men were taken to Perryville, 
where they were lodged in the Perry County jail for 
safekeeping. 

The men came here about a week ago from Hot 
Springs, and obtained employment at the logging camp of 
the Fourche River Lumber Co. When they began to 
act in a suspicious manner last Wednesday, other em- 
ployees became aroused. The belongings of the men 
were searched, and a substance believed to be strychnine 
and something thought to be nitroglycerine were found, 
it is said. 

The two alleged spies became alarmed and left the 
camp Monday afternoon. About 6 o’clock Monday 
evening they were seen near a well at the logging camp, 
and it is said that they were attempting to poison the 
water. The other men at the camp immediately organ- 


ized a posse and went in pursuit of the men, finally 
capturing them Tuesday morning. 

The substance said to be strychnine is now being 
analyzed by a Perryville physician. 
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DOUGLAS FIR INTERESTS WORKING TO THEIR LIMIT 


Government Orders Much Material for Cars—Manu- 
facturers Will Attend National Body’s Annual. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 13.—The fir production board 
today received an order for what will amount to over 
50,000,000 feet of Douglas fir car material to go into 
construction of from 12,000 to 15,000 single sheathed 
cars to be constructed on the Government program. The 
order came from the division of finance and purchases, 
of which John Skelton Williams is director at Wash- 
ington. The order is for complete car units. 


This is the first order of Douglas fir for car material 
and it is expected that others will follow. Recently the 
British War Mission placed an order for 2,000,000 feet of 
ship staging which was loaded on cars and shipped in ten 
days. Now an order has been received asking that the 
shipment of the order be held up. Evidently the British 


The tract just opposite Beaumont is ideal for an in- 
dustrial site, the land being well protected against over- 
flow by a levee 14 feet high, with a 50-foot base and 10- 
foot crown and extending along the river seven miles. 
Situated inside the levee at a point opposite the Mag- 
nolia Petroleum Co.’s wharves is a modern pumping 
plant with a capacity of 45,000 gallons of water a min- 
ute, this plant having been built further to protect the 
land against high water. 

The site tentatively selected for the mill is adjacent 
to the Kansas City Southern and Gulf Coast Line rail- 
ways and has switching connections with the Southern 
Pacific. The Hickory Street ferry will give the mill di- 
rect communication with Beaumont. 





PERSONAL PULCHRITUDE RULES IN THIS OFFICE 


MERCED FALLS, CAL., May 13.—On the way to the 
Yosemite National Park, in California, at Merced Falls 
is the big plant of the Yosemite Lumber Co., manufac- 
turing California white and sugar pine lumber. Its tim- 
ber lies on a high plateau 
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OFFICE FORCE OF THE YOSEMITE LUMBER CO., MERC ED FALLS, 


War Mission does not realize that the Washington and 
Oregon fir mills are working at high pressure these days. 

The delegation of West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
members who will attend the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ convention in Chicago next week will leave Port- 
land tomorrow morning and will include President R. H. 
Burnside, Raymond, Wash.; Secretary Robert B. Allen, 
Seattle; Vice President F. B. Hubbard, Centralia; E. B. 
Hazen, Portland, and G. A. Bergstrom, Everett. The 
last named goes to represent the shingle industry. J. H. 
Bloedel, Seattle, will leave Wednesday. It is expected 
that N. J. Blagen, of Hoquiam, and F, H. Ransom, of 
Portland, who are now in Washington, will attend the 
Chicago meeting, as will also George 8S. Long, Tacoma, 
who is now in the Kast. 

The spruce branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, at Portland, is advised by C, C. Patrick, in 
charge of the lumber utilization on the United States 
Signal Corps at Washington, that indications point to 
the need of at least 20,000,000 feet of spruce during the 
coming year for airplane crating. It is to be 1x4 inches 
and wider, 8-feet and longer, surfaced two sides to %4-inch 
and tongued and grooved. 





LUMBERMAN TO BE HOST TO CATTLE BREEDERS 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 13.—Every person connected 
with the wholesale lumber business in Kansas City, from 
president to office boy, and including their families, has 
been invited to a basket picnic May 25 at Longview, the 
famous dairy farm of R. A. Long, president of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. The picnic is to be given in connection 
with the visit of members of the Jersey Cattle Breeders’ 
Association to the farm during their convention here. 
Longview will furnish hot coffee and cream for the visi- 
tors. Two features of the day will be an exhibit of fine 
dairy cattle, including the extensive Longview herd, one 
of the finest in the country, and a horse show in the 
private arena at which Mrs. R. P. Combs (nee 
Long) is expected to put some of her fine prize winning 
saddle horses thru their paces. In the afternoon there 
will be a patriotic meeting at which members of the 
Council of National Defense have been invited to make 
short addresses. 


TO CUT NEWLY ACQUIRED TIMBER 


BEaumont, TEx., May 13.—Acquiring approximately 
50,000,000 feet of cypress, gum and other hardwood tim- 
ber, situated on the east side of the Neches River and ex- 
tending from Myer’s Bayou northward about fifteen 
miles, J. L. Baker and associates of Plattinsville, La., 
are arranging to establish a large hardwood sawmill 
on the east side of the river at a point near the mid- 
county road in Orange County, opposite the McBride & 
Law shipbuilding plant. 

The Baker-Wakefield Cypress Co., of Plattinsville, La., 
of which Mr. Baker is president, is said to be the con- 
cern that will cut and market the newly acquired timber 
at Beaumont, but whether it will be the same company 
or whether Mr. Baker has others associated with him in 
this project was not made public. It was learned from 
good authority, however, that Mr. Baker contemplates 
moving the Louisiana mill to Beaumont. 

All the timber on the property of the East Beaumont 
Townsite Co.; amounting to about 30,000,000 feet, was 
acquired several months ago by Mr. Baker for approxi- 
mately $50,000, one-third of which was paid down. The 
Kast Beaumont tract is nine miles in length, and is six 
miles in width, About six miles more of timber was 





purchased a few days ago by Mr. Baker from the Miller- 
Vidor Lumber Co. and J. Frank Keith, this timber, about 
20,000,000 feet, being located on the property extend- 
ing northward from Beard’s Lake. 
on the east side of the river. 


All the timber is 


ms os adjoining the park and logs 
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are brought out by railroad 
down a steep incline, the 
construction of which is 
considered a remarkable 
piece of logging engineer- 
ing. The Yosemite Lumber 
Co. is controlled by the 
Charles Nelson Co., San 
Francisco, which has mills 
in the Douglas fir section of 
Washington and in the red- 
wood timber of Humboldt 
County, California, in addi- 
tion to being an extensive 
vessel owner and shipper. 

However, it is not only for 
mills, timber and railroads 
that the Yosemite Lumber 
Co. is noted, as a glance at 
the accompanying picture 
will prove. It is a picture 
of the office force of the Yosemite Lumber Co., at 
Merced Falls, which before the war was entirely mas- 
culine and now is exclusively otherwise. In the picture, 
reading from left to right, are: Ethel Brett, payroll 
clerk; Rowena Miller, bookkeeper; Laverne Follett, sales 
manager’s assistant; Virginia Bouchard, cashier; Char- 
lotte Gleason, assistant cashier, and Peggy Karkeet, 
‘office boy,’’ as she so terms herself. After the pub- 
lication of this picture the Yosemite Lumber Co. will no 
doubt be deluged with applications from enterprising 
young men who wish positions in the office of the 
concern, 


ENGAGES IN EMPLOYEES’ WELFARE WORK 

BEAUMONT, TEX., May 13.—Taking the initiative in 
establishing a distinctively separate department for the 
sole purpose of looking after the welfare of its em- 
ployees, the Beaumont Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. is 
beginning to derive tangible benefits from the under- 
taking. The employment department, as it is called, is 
not merely maintained to secure labor for the big indus- 
trial plant, but it looks after the placing of men in the 
department to which they are best fitted and looks after 
their home comforts. J. D. Boome, for many years con- 
nected with the city employment department of Houston, 
superintendent of the employment bureau of the local 
shipbuilding concern, devotes his entire time to the work 
and has under him a staff of 
efficient assistants. 7 

Since the establishment 
of this department it is no- 
ticeable that the personnel 
is improving and employees 
are more happily placed, 
with respect to their work 
and also with respect to 
their home surroundings, one 
of the duties of the employ- 
ment superintendent and his 
staff being to assist work- 
men in securing comfortable 
quarters. 

The Beaumont Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock Co. is 
pioneering in this respect, 
and it is believed this is the 
only ship yard in the South 
employing at its own ex- 
pense such a staff. While 
admittedly the company is 
benefited by the expert han- 
dling of such matters, yet it 
can not be said that the mo- 
tive was one of entire self- 
ishness, as it was thought 
that the ship yard could j 
more effectually serve the Government by putting at the 
Government’s command every resource that it could rea- 
sonably be expected to secure, to the end that the pro- 
duction of the American merchant marine would not be 
delayed. 


DUTIES OF ECONOMY BOARD TRANSFERRED 


WasHINGTON, D. C., May 13.—The War Industries 
Board of the Council of National Defense has issued 
the following: 


The work of the commercial economy board of the Council 
of National Defense has been transferred to the War Indus- 
tries Board. A. W. Shaw, the chairman of the commercial 
economy board, will serve as chairman of the conservation 
division of the War Industries Board under Mr. Baruch. 

The plans for conservation which the commercial economy 
board has been carrying out during the last year in the cloth- 
ing, garment, shoe, paint, agricultural implement and other 
industries, and in various wholesale and retail trades will be 
continued and similar plans of conservation put into effect in 
other trades and industries. 
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WOODEN SHIP BUILDING GAINS NEW STRIDES 


A Big Monthly Average of New Craft Is Assured—All 
Construction Details Are Pushed 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 13.—There is a noticeable 
spirit of growing optimism among the officials of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, a good part of which is 
occasioned by the record of launching of wood vessels. 
James O, Heyworth, head of the division of wood, con- 
crete and composite ship construction, in a recent issue 
of the Emergency Fleet News is reported as saying that 
39 wooden ships of 136,000 tons are actually in the water, 
that 30 additional wooden ships are expected in May, 
aggregating 115,000 tons, and that 50 wooden ships of 
206,000 tons are expected in June, Mr, Heyworth expects 
between 30 and 40 wooden ships to be completed a month 
until the end of the year and that about 904,000 tons 
deadweight capacity of wooden ships will be ready for 
sea service before 1919. 

Lumbermen who have advocated the Daugherty type of 
vessels will be very much interested in the following re- 
mark by Mr. Heyworth: 

The standard 3,500-ton ship is too small to be used in trans- 
Atlantic service economically. We have now arrived at a type 
of 4,700 tons capacity, which has been approved by Lloyds, 
and building of these vessels will go far toward helping to 
build up our shipping facilities. 

The time for building wooden ships has been reduced 
from four months from laying keel to launching to 
forty-two days, a record that is very commendable accord- 
ing to Mr. Heyworth, 

Vice President Charles Piez of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation is authority for the statement that Mr. Hey- 
worth is a man who has never lost confidence in the 
wooden ship program and that it is thru his efforts that 
this program is now in satisfactory shape. 

William Pigott, district supervisor of the Northwest, 
outlined the development of shipbuilding on the Pacific 
coast at a recent dinner given in honor of Maj. Gen. P. C. 
March. Among other interesting facts mentioned by Mr. 
Pigott was the launching of a 3,500-ton wood vessel of 
the Hough type in fifty-four days at the yard of the 
Grant Smith-Porter Ship Co., at Portland, Ore. 
This company has made a record by launching nine 
wooden ships since Feb, 17, 1918. 

Chairman Hurley of the United States Shipping Board 
received a novel gift last week and one that he greatly 
appreciated. Four hundred and sixty-nine mechanics and 
laborers employed in the shipyard of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation at Jacksonville, Mla., presented a Sunday’s 
work to the country. 

J. W. Hall, assistant district supervisor at Portland, 
Ore., has concluded arrangements with the school board 
of the city of Portland to establish a night school on 
shipbuilding. Night classes are held every Monday and 
Thursday evening from 7:30 to 9 o’clock. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently stated that the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation had started a contest among 
riveters in all yards building steel vessels. Plans have 
now been perfected to start contests in the wooden ship 
building division. The Supple & Ballin Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration, Portland, Ore., has set the first mark by assem- 
bling and placing all full frames, 79 in all, in 44 hours 
on one wooden vessel. Other wooden shipbuilding yards 
are being urged to better this record, and it is set up for 
them to shoot at. 

The Pacific coast and especially the Columbia River 
shipyards are active in fostering a spirit of friendly 
rivalry in employees. A baseball team at each of eight 


shipyards located on the Columbia and Willamette Rivers 
has been organized and an active contest is on to see 
which team will capture the lead in the league. 


Teams 





Copyright by Committee on Public Information, 

This illustration shows a part of a pontoon bridge 120 miles long, which was hastily built 
over a swampy section of Flanders. 
German drive was made is not stated by the military authorities, 

r, the character of the country in a part of Flanders. 

the iongest wooden bridge in the world and gives an excellent example of the impor- 

tant part being played in the war by lumber and how vital plentiful supplies of wood 

are to the welfare of an army. 


Whether it is in territory over which the recent 
It does show, how- 
The bridge is said to be 


from the wooden shipyards are eagerly going after the 
honors. 

The Newark (N. J.) yard of the Foundation Co. .re- 
cently launched its second wood hull and from now on 
expects to launch one every month from this yard. Less 
than three minutes after this vessel slipped down the 
ways the empty ship was thronged with picked gangs, 
making a start on laying a new keel, and it was laid in less 
than ten minutes from the time the vessel slid down the 
greased ways. The workmen at this yard were eager to 
beat the record of one of the Pacific coast yards of the 
Foundation Co., which some time ago put down a keel 
twenty minutes after a finished hull had entered the 
water. In laying the new keel twenty-five men were 
assigned to each of the five Douglas fir sticks composing 
the keel and they were put in place in,record time. After 
the launching every man who worked on the hull of the 
ship that slid down the ways was given a special honor 
button. 
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What is Our War Legislation? 


It consists of special burdens, obligations, and_re- 
straints imposed upon us because we are at war. It is 
emergency legislation necessary to our national defense, 
and for the most part will not remain after the war has 
ended. ; 

It is necessary, first, to stamp out treason and disloyalty ; 
second, to mobilize American patriotism and conserve 
our strength and resources. The loyal citizen wishes to 
serve; the war legislation shows him what to do and what 
not to do. 

It is your legislation. You made it. You elected the 
Congress which framed it and the President who ap- 
proved it. It is the crystallized will of the whole people 

your will and the will of the nation. 

Why Understand It? 

Because even the loyal citizen may easily break the law 
without knowing it. If you do break it, it is no defense 
that you were ignorant or that you meant well. ‘‘Igno- 
rance of the law excuses no man,.’’ 

Because public opinion must help enforce the law. 
You can not do your part unless you know its methods 
and its purposes. The good citizen is the intelligent 
citizen. Learn what the law demands of you and tell 
your neighbor! 


What the Law Requires Us to Do 
Some Must Fight—Conscription 

Why? Because the nation can not wait for volunteers. 
Because the nation must be free to choose the men who 
can best be spared and who are best fitted. 

Who? Men between 21 and 30 inclusive. These men 
numbered 9,569,382 on June 5, 1917. Men may be ex- 
empted for reasons stated by law; e. g., physical defects, 
dependent relatives ete. No one can buy exemption from 
the draft. No one can send a substitute. 

When? As fast as they are needed and can be used. 
In the order in which they can best be spared. 

How Long? Until the cause for which we are fighting 
has triumphed. 

Penalty? Imprisonment for the man who fails to re- 
spond. 

All Must Pay—Taxation 


THE REASON. War takes money as well as men. Our 
Government has appropriated $21,390,000,000 during the 
first year of the war. Of this, $2,500,000,000 must be 
raised by taxation, a sum nearly as large as the entire 
cost of our Civil War. 

Your SHare. Depends roughly upon your ability to 
pay. The rich must pay. The poor must pay. There 
are taxes upon luxuries, There are taxes upon necessi- 
ties. We have not yet begun to approach the burden of 
taxation now borne by European countries. 


The Taxes 
1, The Inheritance Tax. An inheritance of $50,000 or 
less is taxed 2 percent. A tax of 2 percent is laid on all 
inheritances over that amount supplemented by a series 
of surtaxes or additional taxes running up to 25 percent 
on the amount of the inheritance above $10,000,000. 


oO 


2. The Income Taxes. Two income tax laws are in 
force. To determine one’s income tax it is necessary to 
compute the amount due under the act of Sept. 8, 1916, 
and add to it the tax due under the war income tax law 
of Oct. 3, 1917. Under the new law $1,000 net incomes of 
single persons and $2,000 net incomes of married persons 
are exempt from taxation. Above those points the rates 
range from 2 percent up finally to 50 percent on the 
amount of income above $1,000,000. 

3. The Corporation Tax. Taxes are now levied upon 
the net incomes of all business corporations (with a few 
exceptions) at a flat rate of 6 percent. 

4. Kaxcess Profits Tax. These taxes are laid upon the 
profits of individuals, partnerships, and corporations 
which, after certain deductions are made, are higher than 
certain percentages of the capital invested. These range 
from a tax of 20 percent on profits up to 15 percent to 60 
percent on profits of 33 percent or more. When trades, 
businesses, occupations, or professions have no actual 
invested capital, an 8 percent tax is laid on the net in- 
comes of individuals above $6,000 and of corporations 
above $3,000. The provisions of this law are exceedingly 
complicated. 

5. Taxes on Luxuries. It is natural that heavy taxes 
should be levied upon luxuries. Some of the important 
commodities in this class are intoxicating liquors, soft 
drinks, automobiles, jewelry, sporting goods, cameras, 
chewing gum, playing cards, yachts, admissions to places 
of amusement, dues of societies and organizations. The 
taxes on all such commodities'are paid directly by the 
manufacturer and indirectly by the consumer in higher 
prices. 

6. Taxes on Necessaries. Luxuries can not pay all 
the taxes, Large sums must be raised by taxing the 
common necessities of life. Taxes are therefore placed 
upon medicines, toilet articles, railroad tickets, long dis- 
tance telephone service, telegrams, postal service, insur- 
ance policies, express and parcel post packages, and 
numerous commercial and financial documents such as 
bonds, stocks, promissory notes, deeds ete. 


What the Law Forbids Us to Do 
Acts of Treason and Disloyalty 


The Government deals promptly and severely with 
traitors, spies, and disloyal agitators. Treason is the 


*Published by the University of Illinois, Under the 
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What Every One Should Know About War Legislation’ 


Don't Find Fault With the Law and the Government in this Crisis! 
[By Robert Eugene Cushman, Ph. D., Instructor in Political Science. ] 


crime of ‘‘levying war against the United States, or in 
adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and com- 
fort.’’? It is punishable by death. Other offenses (given 
below) are punished by heavy penalties. 

1. Acting as a Spy. Every nation punishes the spy 
with death. His crime is that of giving the enemy in- 
formation about our national defense. Every one is for- 
bidden under heavy penalty to secure information about 
national defense with the intention that it may be of use 
to the enemy. In regard to all such matters the safe rule 
for the loyal citizen is to mind his own business and keep 
his mouth shut. (Penalty: $10,000 fine, two years’ 
imprisonment, or both.) 

2. Violence and Wilful Destruction of Property. The 
law is lying in wait for the man who burns or blows up 
bridges, warehouses, and the like. Such acts may be 
treasonable as ‘‘giving aid and comfort to the enemy,’’ 
while they are in addition crimes against the laws of the 
separate States. The Federal Government has placed 
special penalties upon violent interference with commerce, 
shipping, and telegraph lines ($10,000 fine, ten to twenty 
years’ imprisonment, or both.) 

3. Disturbance of Foreign Relations. To make false 
statements for the purpose of injuring the United States 
in its relations with a foreign nation is a crime. It is 
also a crime to conspire in the United States to injure 
the public property of a Government with which we are 
at peace. (Penalty: $5,000 fine, five years’ imprison- 
ment, or both.) 

4. Hostile Acts Against Friendly Nations. Our neu- 
trality laws forbid making this country the base of any 
hostile operations or expeditions against friendly nations. 
Persons were recently convicted in New York for plotting 
to blow up the Welland Canal and others for scheming 
to cause a rebellion in India. (Penalty: $3,000 fine, 
three years’ imprisonment. ) 

5. Circulation of False Statements to Aid the Enemy. 
A lie may be a deadly weapon against us. Those who 
make or repeat false statements for the purpose of in- 
terfering with our military or naval success while we are 
at war are liable to severe punishment ($10,000 fine, 
twenty years’ imprisonment, or both). 

6. Inciting Disloyalty in the Army and Navy. The 
Germans have won victories in this war simply by in- 
sidiously undermining the morale of the Allied Armies. 





Enclosed find renewal of subscription 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It 
is certainly a paper worth having, espe- 
cially with conditions as they are at pres- 
ent.—C. L. Reed Lumber Co., Hous- 


ton, Pa. 











It is therefore made a crime to incite to disloyalty, in- 
subordination, mutiny, or refusal to obey our military 
or naval forces by any method whatsoever. Men who are 
registered for the draft are part of our military forces 
altho not actually in service. (Penalty: $10,000 fine, 
twenty years’ imprisonment, or both.) 

7. Obstruction of Recruiting. The law says that 
there must be no wilful interference with the man who 
wishes to enlist in the army or navy. There is a heavy 
penalty for violations of this act ($10,000 fine, twenty 
years’ imprisonment, or both). 

8. Criminal Conspiracies. It is a crime against the 
United States for two or more persons to plot or con- 
spire to overthrow the Government, oppose its authority, 
obstruct the enforcement of its laws, destroy its prop- 
erty, or violate any of its laws. Every person involved in 
such a conspiracy is guilty even tho the plot failed or 
was never carried out. (Penalty: $5,000 fine, five years’ 
imprisonment, or both.) 

9. Threats Against the President. There is a severe 
penalty for any one who threatens, in speech, writing, or 
any other way, to injure bodily or to kill the President 
of the United States ($1,000 fine, five years’ imprison- 
ment, or both). 

10. Abuse of the Flag. The laws of Illinois and 
other States forbid any one to use the United States flag 
for advertising purposes or to desecrate, defy, or cast 
contempt upon it in any way. 

11. Misuse of the Mails. Every person is forbidden 
to send thru the mails any communication which is trea- 
sonable in character or which urges or advocates treason, 
insurrection, or forcible resistance to any Federal law. A 
severe penalty is attached ($5,000 fine, five years’ im- 
prisonment, or both). 

12, Failure to Report Violations of the Law. Heavy 
punishments are visited upon those who harbor violators 
of the law or fail to make known facts in their possession 
regarding crimes and conspiracies, whether carried out 
or not, against the United States. (Penalty: $10,000 
fine, two years’ imprisonment, or both.) 


Trading with the Enemy 


A loyal citizen might easily violate this prohibition 
without knowing it. 

You should know, therefore, that 
THE ENEMY 

is composed of the following classes: 

1, Every person who lives in Germany, Austria, or the 


{ry 








Obey Them! 








territory of their allies, or in any territory occupied by 
them; e. g., Belgium. 

2. Every person living outside the United States who 
does business in such enemy territory. 


3. Every corporation created by Germany or her allies, 

4, Corporations not created by the United States or the 
States thereof and doing business in enemy territory, 

5. The Government, subdivisions, cities, officers, and 
agents of Germany and her allies. 

6. Enemy aliens interned in the United States for the 
period of the war. 

Such other classes of persons as the President may 
designate. 

You Must Nor 

1. You must not have business intercourse with the 
enemy. JEvery kind of financial and commercial transac- 
tion is forbidden, except under such license as the Presi- 
dent may grant. (Penalty: $10,000 fine, ten years’ im- 
prisonment, or both.) 

2. Yow must not send communications out of the coun- 
try except thru the mails. This applies to every possible 
communication in tangible form and forbids its trans- 
mission directly or indirectly unless under special license. 
(Penalty: $10,000 fine, ten years’ imprisonment, or 
both.) 

3. You must not evade the censor. Rigid censorship 
has been placed upon all foreign mail, telegraph, cable, 
and wireless service. You are forbiddien to attempt in 
any way to avoid submitting any outgoing communication 
to this censorship or by the use of any secret code to 
conceal from the censor the true meaning of the com- 
munication. (Penalty: $10,000 fine, ten years’ im- 
prisonment, or both.) 


Trading with Any Foreign Country without a License 


We are 3,000 miles from the seat of war. Shipping has 
become a vital problem. The Government must be able 
to use every American ship for the purposes which are 
most important at the moment. Therefore no one may 
engage in the import or export trade without a license 
which subjects the holder to regulation and control. 
(Penalty: ($5,000 fine, two years’ imprisonment, or 
both.) 


Ignoring the War Restrictions Laid Upon Your Business 


1. Businesses Which Are Prohibited. We must save 
food. It is therefore forbidden to use any food products 
in making whisky or any distilled spirits to be used as a 
beverage. 

2. Businesses Which Must Be Licensed. Those who 
produce, store, or distribute the necessaries of life, ex- 
cept farmers and retail merchants, may be required by 
the President to take out licenses and conduct their busi- 
nesses under Government regulations. 

Such licenses are now required in the case of foods, 
fertilizers, and some chemicals. 

No person whatsoever may make or sell explosives 
without a license. 


3. No Destruction of Necessaries of Life. To destroy 
food, fuel, or other necessary products for the purpose of 
increasing the price or reducing the supply is punishable 
by a heavy penalty. 


4. No Hoarding. Any person who wilfully hoards 
the necessaries of life may be imprisoned or fined and 
the hoarded goods may be sold. 


5. Excessive Prices Forbidden. The law deals sternly 
with the profiteer. Extortion will not be tolerated. 

Coal and coke must not be sold at higher price than 
that fixed by the President under penalty. Thus far the 
price at the mine only has been fixed. 

Food and necessaries must not be sold at unreasonable 
prices. Licensed producers and distributers will have 
their licenses revoked for charging exorbitant prices. 
Unlicensed dealers will have their supplies cut off for 
the same offense. 

Violations of any of these provisions are punishable 
by $5,000 fine, five years’ imprisonment, or both. 


What the Nation Asks You to Do 


Patriotism is not content with obeying the letter of 
the law. The loyal citizen will gladly do more than he is 
obliged to do. The nation is relying upon this volun- 
tary codperation of all the people. 

Our Government is still requesting of us many things 
which European nations have been obliged to command. 
It rests with us to make compulsion unnecessary. 

America, therefore, makes her appeal to your loyalty to 
do four things: 

Save! 
Save Foon! 

‘*Food will win the war. Do not waste it.’’ 

We must feed ourselves and our Allies. 

Raise a garden and eat perishable foods. 

Follow the rules of the Food Administrator. 

SavE FueEu! 

Do not burn it needlessly. An open grate wastes three- 
fourths of your heat. 

Use wood instead of coal if you can. 

In winter heat your house to 68 degrees instead of 75 
degrees and save nearly 25 percent of your coal. 

Save Money! 

Cut down money spent for luxuries, 

Buy and use’ only necessary articles. 

Economy is vital to the nation; help make it fashion- 
able. 


(Concluded on page 56) 
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ALL SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON MILLS ARE BUSY 





Huge Ship Timbers Are Produced by Well Known Mill — Effects of Eight-Hour Law Noted — Operations of Pioneer 
Lumbermen Viewed—How Big Cross Arm Manufacturing Business Started 


CENTRALIA, WASH., May 13.—The mills of southwest- 
ern Washington are very busy these days, and for the 
first time in ten years there is not an idle sawmill. Fol- 
lowing the money panic of 1907, which hit southwestern 
Washington very hard, many small and some large mills 
were forced to close down, and there was a time when it 
was possible to see few active plants in operation while 
going from Tacoma to Portland by train. 

Centralia is the center of lumbering operations of 
southwestern Washington. Here is the plant of the 
Eastern Railway & Lumber Co., of which F. B. Hubbard 
is president and the H. H. Martin Lumber Co., at the 
head of which is F. A. Martin. The Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Agency, of which J. J. Jenelle is manager, and 
J. G. Wonderly assistant manager, has headquarters here 
and markets the output of ten mills, namely, the Eastern 
Railway & Lumber Co., the H. H. Martin Lumber Co., 
and the Lincoln Creek Lumber Co., Centralia; H. A. 
Baldwin, Tono; Emery & Nelson, Napavine; Black Dia- 
mond Lumber Co., Winlock; Stillwater Lumber Co., 
Vader; Walville Lumber Co., Walville; C. M. Yeomans, 
Pe Ell and the Chehalis Mill Co., Chehalis. The last 
named concern recently joined the agency. 


Extending Logging Railroad 


The Doty Lumber & Shingle Co. at Doty is extending 
its logging railroad into a fine tract of old growth, soft 
yellow fir, and cedar timber about six miles from the 
plant. In a few weeks it will be operating in this timber. 
R. W. Mercereau, president of the company, reports a 
very satisfactory condition of business. He says, how- 
ever, that while the output of the plant was formerly 
about 100,000 feet a day, the 20 percent reduction in 
working hours has resulted in a similar reduction in out- 
put. The plant is particularly adapted to sawing ship 
timbers and other special mill stuff used by the Govern- 
ment, as it has facilities for sawing timbers up to 112 
feet long and surfacing as large as 30x30’s. E. L. 
Mercereau has charge of the sales. 


Southwestern Washington Pioneers 


About twenty years ago several pioneer lumbermen 
located along the North Bend branch of the Northern 





for Government purposes. The timber in this section is 
an excellent quality of old growth yellow fir and runs 
well to clears. 

The sales at McCormick are handled by John Leigh, 
now secretary of the company. Mr. Leigh has been with 
different lumber concerns in western Washington for the 
last twenty years. For the last three years he has been 
at McCormick. 

John E. Wheeler, of Portland, Ore., is president of the 
McCormick Lumber Co. Mr. Wheeler is also president 








SOME SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON CROSS-ARMS 


of the concern publishing the Evening Telegram at Port- 
land, which is the leading evening newspaper. He has 
extensive timber interests and is a potent force in the 
lumber industry. At McCormick Mr. Wheeler has a most 
artistic summer home on the hillside overlooking the plant. 
A picture of it can not do justice to it. The interior is 
most artistic. The finish down stairs is of fir, having 
a hard piano finish of mahogany color. The comfortable 
fireplaces, the big kitchen, artistic dining room, comfort- 








(LEFT)—SUMMER HOME OF J. E. WHEELER AT McCORMICK, WASH. (CENTER)—SOME OF THE NATIVES AT McCORMICK. (RIGHT)—NEW MOD- 
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ginning of his manufacturing cross arms for which, in 
the years since then, he has invented much special ma- 
chinery. For many years the old Walworth & Neville 
Manufacturing Co. was a large manufacturer of cross 
arms thruout the country, operating a plant at Port 
Blakeley, Wash. It was thru specializing in cross arms 
that it became interested at Walville, buying the old 
Rock Creek Lumber Co. from Harry McCormick and as- 
sociates, and forming the Walworth & Neville Lumber 
Co., later changed to the Walville Lumber Co. 

Mr. Neville has been spending the winter in Califor- 
nia and during his absence the affairs at Walville have 
been looked after by his son, John H. Neville, vice presi- 
dent and assistant manager of the company, who says 
that the output of the plant is about 125,000 feet in eight 
hours, where it was formerly 150,000 feet in ten hours, 
Considerable ship timber and airplane material is gotten 
out. The output of cross arms has been reduced to about 
one-fourth of what it formerly was. J. E. Wilson -is 
sales manager. 

Busy at McKenna 


When the plant of the former Salsich Lumber Co., now 
the McKenna Lumber Co., was built at McKenna on the 
Milwaukee’s Harbor branch, about a dozen years ago, it 
was considered one of the. smartest mills in the West, 
and it still has the reputation of being an up to date 
plant, for it turns out from 125,000 to 150,000 feet of 
lumber operating only one side, as it has been since 
early in March. But as a plentiful car supply of late 
has enabled the company to ship out considerable stock, 
the full capacity of the plant will soon be utilized. In 
addition to lumber, about 140,000 shingles and 40,000 
lath are manufactured daily at McKenna. 

The manufacturing operations are under the supervi- 
sion of A. G. Cook, secretary-treasurer and general man- 
ager of the company. Valentine H. May, of Seattle, vice 
president of the company, spends much of his time at 
McKenna. R. B. Tweedy, of New York, is president 
of the McKenna Lumber Co. At one time Mr. Tweedy 
was chief engineer of the Wisconsin Central Railroad, 
with headquarters at Milwaukee. He married into the 
Bradley family of Land, Lumber & Logging Oo. 
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Pacific, between Chehalis and South Bend, constructed 
small mill plants, which have since developed into <7 
institutions. Among them were C. A. Doty, and James T. 
Stoddard, whose original plant has now developed into the 
Doty Lumber & Shingle Co.; the late Harry McCormick, 
who founded the McCormick Lumber Co., at McCormick; 
F. B. Hubbard, who was associated in the McCormick 
Lumber Co., and also with Doty and Stoddard, later 
founded the Eastern Railway & Lumber Co., at Cen- 
tralia; and W. C. Miles who now operates at Francis and 
who was originally interested with Messrs. McCormick 
and Hubbard at McCormick and managed the plant they 
built at Rock Creek two miles west, operating under 
the name of the Rock Creek Lumber Co. W. C. Yeomans 
is another pioneer who built his plant at Pe Ell in the 
early 790s and has continued operating there since. 

In fact, Pe Ell is noted for two things, one of which 
is that it is the home of Mr. Yeomans and the other that 
the poorest road between Centralia and South Bend is 
thru the streets of Pe Ell. Mr. Yeomans’ lumberman 
friends who have occasion to motor thru Pe Ell wonder 
if he has lost his influence in his home town, altho operat- 
ing practically the only industry there. At Dryad, near 
Doty, Loudinghaus Bros. have been making lumber and 
shingles for the last two decades or more, and still con- 
tinue with their modern electrically operated plant. 

Because of -the pioneering work done by these lumber- 
ing concerns during the last twenty years the territory 
between Chehalis and Willapa Harbor, on which are the 
two thriving lumber towns of South Bend and Raymond, 
has materially developed and prosperous towns here risen 
about the manufacturing plants. Good roads have been 
built, and a second line of railroad has penetrated the 
region—The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul extending to 
Willapa Harbor—and the region is dotted with prosper- 
ous ranches. 


Active at McCormick 


At McCormick the McCormick Lumber Co. is cutting 
120,000 feet of lumber in eight hours under the supervi- 
sion of Manager George D. McCormick. Its shingle mill 
equipped with four machines makes 135,000 shingles a 
day, mostly clears, of a good quality. The McCormick 
Lumber Co. formerly specialized in making cross arms, 
but now its output of cross arms is reduced about half 
owing to the lesser demand and the using of the material 


able sleeping rooms, and everything combined make it 
a most delightful place. 

There are a number of splendid little homes at Mce- 
Cormick on the hill side above the plant, and alongside 
of the company’s modern office building are the homes 
of Manager George McCormick and Mr. Leigh. In fact, 
McCormick is an excellent example of typical lumber 
manufacturing community in western Washington. 


A Cross Arm Pioneer 


J. C. Neville, president of the Walville Lumber Co., 
Walville, Wash., just west of McCormick, is one of the 











RED CEDAR SHINGLES AT DOTY, WASH. 


originators of the manufacturing of cross arms, in which 
he has been prominent for the last fifty years. He was 
running a sash and door factory at South Bend, Ind., 
when the first telephone line was being put thru that 
town. He agreed to allow the telephone to be put in his 
office, providing he could pay for the service by furnish- 
ing the company with 100 cross arms. That was the be- 


fame, and there has since fallen on his shoulders the 
burden of looking after the vast interests of the Bradley 
estate, including extensive timber holdings on the north 
Pacific coast. Mr. May, before coming to the Puget 
Sound country about a dozen years ago to look after 
the Bradley estate timber interests, was in the land de- 
partment of the Wisconsin Central Railroad. Mr. Cook is 
one of the old-time Wisconsin lumber manufacturers, 
having been associated with H. E. Salsich at Hartland, 
Star Lake, and elsewhere in Wisconsin. Later he man- 
aged a mill in the South for several years before re- 
joining Mr. Salsich at McKenna, when the construction 
of the plant was undertaken. Mr. Cook reports no ac- 
cumulation of stock now, and a very active demand, The 
plant cuts timbers up to 50 feet in length, and while 
manufacturing everything in the way of yard stock, it 
gets out a great deal of railroad material. 





ad 


NO GENERAL EMBARGO AGAINST LUMBER 


New ORLEANS, LA., May 13.—A dispatch last week 
from Washington declares that no general embargo 
against lumber and forest products has been ordered or is 
in force, the announcement being made in answer to 
inquiries from Louisiana lumbermen who have been per- 
plexed by recent developments in transportation matters. 
Rumors of new or tightened embargoes have been current 
for several days. The Washington telegram submits. the 
following explanation thereof: 


The misunderstanding doubtless arises from an embargo 
which has been placed against shipments of lumber and other 
forest products for movement via Washington, Norfolk or 
Hagerstown, Md. ‘This action was necessary on account of 
congestion north of the Potomac, in which territory there is 
a large number of accumulated cars of lumber. 

The embargo, however, does not apply when lumber is 
shipped to the United States Government or officer thereof, 
to the Government for account of the agent or contractor in 
charge of construction, to an officer for account of the agent 
or contractor in charge of construction, for or account of the 
Navy Department, navy yards, naval stations or marine corps, 
and to or for account of the shipping board or Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. 

No reconsignments or reshipments will be permitted. The 
embargo does not prevent shipments consigned to a Govern 
ment officer “in care of” an individual, firm or corporation, 
Outstanding transportation orders issued by the War Depart- 
ment and car service section permits will be accepted. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


CONFIRMS REPORT OF NEW SHIP CONTRACTS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 16.—Chairman Hurley, of the 
Federal Shipping Board, has confirmed the statement 
heretofore made in these dispatches that the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation is prepared to award contracts for 200 
wooden ships of the Daugherty and Ballin type in addition 
to the 200 announced last week. The idea is to keep ship- 
ways fully occupied next year. 

Mr. Hurley announces that up to date a million tons 
of ships have been placed in commission thru the shipping 
board. 

The first Daugherty ship is completing the taking of its 
first cargo at Port Arthur, Tex. The third ship is about 
to be turned out at the Orange (Tex.) yard and will be 
ready to go to sea sixteen days after it is launched. 


~ 





~ 


WILL CONSTRUCT HEAVY ORDNANCE PLANT 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuinoeton, D. C., May 15.—The understanding is 
that the War Department will shortly announce an ar- 
rangement under which the Midvale Steel Co. will con- 
struct for the Government a big howitzer plant. The de- 
tails have not yet been fully worked out. The Govern- 
ment will furnish the money under an agreement similar 
to that made with the United States Steel Corporation for 
the big ordnance plant it is to build on an island in the 
Ohio River near Pittsburgh. 


~~ 


WAGE SCALE STANDARDIZING SOUGHT 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuinoTon, D, C., May 16.—Thru the United States 
Employment Service the Department of Labor is seeking 
a standardization of wage scales for common and skilled 
labor in war industries. Such equalization, it is con- 
tended, is absolutely essential to the success of the Gov- 
ernment’s efforts to distribute more equitably and rapidly 
the available supply of workers. 

According to Secretary Wilson, the labor turnover is 
as high as 100 percent weekly in some plants. This is 
due in large part to great discrepancies in wages in dif- 
ferent industries and different sections of the country, 
which make it impossible to stabilize employment condi- 
tions and facilitate labor ‘‘stealing’’ by one essential 
industry, even by Government agents, at the expense of 
another, Poor housing conditions also are a heavy con- 
tributor to the labor turnover. 

The question of providing adequate housing for emer- 
gency farm labor is under active consideration. Types 
of houses or camp accommodations may be of several 
kinds; for example, portable camp structures, tents, 
bunkhouses of either temporary or permanent construc- 
tion, barracks, individual dwelling houses, remodeling of 
old or abandoned buildings. This is recognized as a local 
problem, . 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN AT THE CAPITAL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 16.—E. T. Allen, of Portland, 
Ore., former member of the old lumber committee of the 
Council of National Defense, is here conferring with lum- 
bermen and officials. He will visit Chicago en route to 
the west Coast to attend a meeting of lumbermen and 
make a report on the situation as he found it here. 














FIR PRODUCERS DECLINE CAR ORDERS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SEATTLE, WASH., May 15.—At a conference held here 
today at the call of Chairman J. H. Bloedel, of the Fir 
Production Board, attended by representatives of Douglas 
fir manufacturing concerns of western Washington and 
Oregon that have facilities for making fir car material, 
it was decided that the order from the Government for 
furnishing fir for the 12,000 single sheathed cars, re- 
ceived Monday, amounting to over fifty million feet, 
could not be accepted. The specifications call for over 
twenty million feet of 2-inch clear, 18 feet long, which 
is just about the length of the clear fir airplane wing 
beam material on which the fir mills are now working so 
strenuously. The ear order would also require about 
fifteen million feet of 2%-inch clear fir car decking. 
Both of these items in such large quantities would not 
only interfere with the Government’s fir airplane pro- 
gram, but seriously endanger it. 

As a result of the conference the Government car ma- 
terial purchasing department will be asked to allow the 
fir mills of the north Coast the material for a like num- 
ber of double sheathed cars that will require clear stock 
only in inch stuff, which will not cut into the thick clear 
fir needed for airplanes and that also require considerable 
common and framing lumber which is now being accumu- 
lated to a slight extent in cutting the airplane and ship 
building lumber. Such an order will aid the work of 
getting out the other Government needs in fir. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuineton, D. C., May 15.—The Fir Production 
Board today received a request for information as to 
what quantity of 2 x 6-inch 18-foot lumber the west 
Coast mills can furnish for the composite wood and steel 
sheathed box cars ordered by the Railroad Administra- 
tion. The Railroad Administration was warned in ad- 
vance that it would be difficult to get out this material 
and was strongly advised to build double sheathed box 
cars. Instead, 15,000 double sheathed and 16,000 single 
sheathed cars were ordered. The practical difference is 
that the single sheathed cars call for sizes not ordinarily 
cut in large volume, while material required for the 
double sheathed cars is readily obtainable. 

It is known that both the yellow pine mills and the 
fir mills strongly urged the double sheathed car, largely 
on the ground that the material for the single sheathed 
car must be specially sawed, requiring much longer time 
for delivery. West Coast mills are understood not to be 
particularly eager to furnish the 2x6 18-foot material, 


with side lumber piling up from the sawing of ship tim- 

r. 

In the event that west Coast mills decide to furnish 
this material the expectation is that a considerable quan- 
tity will be ordered in fir. Yellow pine mills probably 
would raise no objection to such an arrangement. 





AIRPLANE LUMBER SUPPLIES SPEEDED UP 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SEATTLE, WASH., May 15.—The magnitude of the air- 
plane lumber production in western Washington and Ore- 
gon is indicated by the statement, that during April 
nearly twelve million feet of spruce and five million feet 
of fir airplane lumber was shipped from the north Coast. 
This total of 17,000,000 feet shows that the program of 
Col. Brice P. Disque, in charge of the work, has been 
greatly speeded up. During the fall and early winter 
months with adverse weather conditions but two or three 
million feet a month of spruce and very little fir was pro- 
duced. Weather conditions were fine in April and, the 
preliminary arrangements being largely completed, re- 
sults were shown, and indications are of a still greater 
output of this material from this time on. 


TO FIX PRICES ON RETAIL STOCK 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 16.—A delegation of retail 
lumbermen was granted a hearing today by a special board 
consisting of Capt. John M. Hancock and C. M. Mor- 
ford, of the Navy Department; Colonel Young, of the 
general staff, connected with the War Industries Board; 
F. K. Paxton, Emergency Fleet Corporation; Dr. L. H. 
Haney, Federal Trade Commission, and Charles Edgar, 
acting director of lumber, on the question of higher 
prices for lumber taken from retail yards for Govern- 
ment uses. Representatives were present from the East 
and middle West. Among them were Ed Henson, of 
Philadelphia; Joseph O’Neill, of St. Louis; George N. 
Glass, of Pittsburgh, and Guy Gray, of Cleveland. A 
long conference was had with Mr. Edgar late yesterday, 
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Matters of extreme importance dealing with the re- 
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and adjourned until this morning. At a late hour it was 
still in progress. 

The understanding is that the hearing was granted 
before this special board because of the fact that the 
price fixing committee of the War Industries Board until 
now has had no direct jurisdiction over retail prices. 

There has been somewhat of a controversy on for some 
time regarding retail prices. The bureau of supplies and 
accounts of the Navy, thru Mr. Morford, has been taking 
retail stocks when necessary, paying a stipulated price 
and agreeing to replace. In instances where the retailers 
have been unwilling to accept the stated prices Mr. Mor- 
ford has commandeered such of their stocks as were re- 
quired, but this practice has not been resorted to on a 
large scale. The understanding is that the question of 
retail prices will be presented to the price fixing commit- 
tee after it has been threshed out by the special board 
mentioned above. 

Some of the retailers are discussing with wholesalers 
here the advisability of organizing an emergency bureau 
along the same general lines as the National Bureau of 
Wholesale Lumber Distributers. Other retailers have 
signified their intention of becoming members of the 
wholesalers’ bureau. 

Mr. Edgar has up to date not recognized the new 
wholesalers’ bureau but has written to the several pine 
emergency bureaus, instructing them to turn over a por- 
tion of the car material orders to such wholesalers as 
control or handle the product of mills not now in the 
other bureaus, in order that no sources of supply may be 
overlooked. It has been estimated that by this means 
the wholesalers may receive orders for approximately 20,- 
000,000 feet of car material. 





BOX MEN ARRANGE FOR GOVERNMENT NEEDS 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 14.—D. P. Murphy, president 
of the Wire Bounds Co.; E. E. Ames, of the Pioneer 
Box Co. and chairman of the new emergency bureau of 
the ‘‘4-one’’ box industry; C. Fred Yegge, vice president 
of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., and others interested 
in the wire bound box held an informal conference 
lasting half an hour yesterday and again for ten min- 
utes today with Captain Isner, of the box specifications 
board, which is understood to be working out final speci- 
fications for boxes for the subsistence division of the 
quartermaster department, the ordnance department, the 
medical departnient, signal corps and other war depart- 
ment branches, which require boxes for shipping various 
articles of supply and equipment. No decision was 
reached, 

The understanding is that the specifications board is 
to make recommendation to the food purchase board re- 
garding boxes for canned goods and other subsistence sup- 
plies. Ordinarily the food purchase board meets every 
Tuesday morning, but no meeting was held today. 


— 


LUMBERMEN 


MILL PLANT HAS SECOND DISASTER 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PORTLAND, ORE., May 13.—Fire destroyed the sawmill 
of J. H. Chambers, at Wildwood near Cottage Grove, 
Sunday. Mr. Chambers’ mill at Lathan in the same dis- 
trict was destroyed by fire a year ago. Little of the 
lumber in the yard at Wildwood was burned. 

McFarlane Bros,’ sawmill at Manning Station, near 
Banks, on the Tillamook Line, was destroyed by fire Sun- 
day morning. A volunteer fire department saved half 
of the lumber stored in the yards, but was unable to save 
the sawmill, planing mill and two carloads of lumber, 
The fire is believed to have been of incendiary origin. 

It is reported that the small tie mill at Anlauf was 
burned Sunday night. 


ZONE PURCHASING SYSTEM IS ORDERED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 15.—The War Department 
today announced the establishment of a zone system for 
the more equitable apportionment of purchases thruout 
the country and to facilitate distribution. Territory has 
been allotted to each of thirteen general supply depots. 
Headquarters will be in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Atlanta, Jeffersonville, Ind., Chicago, St. 
Louis, New Orleans, Fort Sam Houston, Tex., Omaha, 
El Paso and San Francisco. 

Adequate central organizations are to be developed 
for each district which comprises the territory around 
the headquarters cities. The central organizations are 
to make an effort to promote the industry of each zone 
by a proper allocation of purchases. 


SUBSTANTIAL RATE INCREASE PROBABLE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 15.—Speculation regarding 
the prospective increase in freight rates now places the 
boost as high as 25 percent. That a substantial increase 
is to be ordered appears certain. 


WANTS LAW FORBIDDING BUSINESS BRIBERY 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., May 16.—The Federal Trade Com- 
mission today transmitted to Congress a communication 
strongly recommending ‘‘the enactment in the public in- 
terest as an aid to the preservation of fair and free com- 
petition a sufficient law striking at the unjustifiable and 
vicious practices of commercial bribery.’? The commis- 
sion asks that such a law be passed and that it be made 
‘¢s0 comprehensive as to strike at each person participat- 
ing in any such transaction.’’?’ The commission would 
make commercial bribery a criminal offense. 

‘“Tt should be noted,’’ says the commission, ‘‘that 
the practice appears to have been most general on the 
part of concerns in introducing the goods and wares of 
German firms.’?’ 

The commission’s recommendations said in part: 

‘«These bribes take the form of commissions for al- 
leged services, of money and gratuities and entertain- 
ments of various sorts, and of loans—all intended to in- 
fluence such employes in the choice of materials. 

“It is evident, that this inexcusable added cost is 
finally passed on to the consumers. 

‘‘The practice is one which has been condemned alike 
by business men, legislatures and court, including among 
the business men those who ‘have finally resorted to it in 
self-defense in competing with less scrupulous rivals or 
in selling to concerns whose employes have extorted com- 
missions under threats to destroy or disapprove goods sub- 
mitted to them for test. 

‘*Corrupt employes having the power to spoil and dis- 
approve materials have been able to bid one salesman 
against another until in many cases they have extorted 
secret commissions, so called, as large as 20 percent of the 
value of the goods sold. 

‘‘Fourteen States have statutes striking at the prac- 
tice, and yet it tends to grow. When competition crosses 
State lines State statutes with respect ot trade practices 
are not actively enforced. 

‘*The commission feels that the stamping out of com- 
mercial bribery is one necessary step to the preservation 
of free, open and fair competition, and to that end re- 
spectfully urges that such legislation should prohibit not 
only the giving and offering but the acceptance and solici- 
tation of any gift or other consideration by an employe as 
an inducement or reward for doing any act in relation 
to his employers’ affairs or business, or for showing or 
forbearing to show favor or disfavor to any person in 
relation to his principals or employers’ affairs or busi- 
ness. 

‘*In order to prevent a resort to a common method of 
corruption it is recommended that the law should also 
prohibit the giving of any such gifts or other considera- 
tions to members of the agent’s or employee’s family, 
or to any other person for his use or benefit, direct or 
indirect.’’ 


TO HOLD RATE CONFERENCE IN CHICAGO 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 16.—The conference between the 
traffic managers of the southern pine manufacturers and 
the transportation committee of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation to outline the policy of the dssociation towards 
the proposed advance in rates to Omaha, Council Bluffs 
and Des Moines on southern pine from the mills has been 
called to meet at the Congress Hotel in Chicago on May 21. 








A MAN in Jamaica desires to purchase sawmill and 
shingle machinery, portable sawmills and supplies for 
such outfits. Correspondence may be in English and a 
reference is furnished. The information at hand states 
that cash will be paid and that quotations should be made 
either f. 0. b. New York or New Orleans. Further details 
may be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Washington, D. ©., reference being 
made to Foreign Trade Opportunity No. 26943. 
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MODEL BUILDING ASSOCIATION PROVES ITS VALUE 


Annual Statement Emphasizes Benefits the Home- 
Building Worker Derives from Like Institution 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 14.—The third annual statement 
of the United Railways Building & Loan Association, 
just issued, shows that since its organization it has made 
loans totalling $519,551 to enable its members to become 
owners of homes, The association is composed of motor- 
men and conductors of the street railway system of St. 
Louis and St. Louis County. Its workings were described 
in detail in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last November. 

The association is the second largest building and loan 
association in Missouri, the largest in St. Louis and per- 
haps the largest to be operated in connection with an 
industrial enterprise in this country. It has a capital 
stock of $2,500,000, of which 12,500 shares to the value of 
$2,232,200 are outstanding. It has a membership of 
2,548. Loans to the number of 320 have been made to 


buy or build homes or to remove deeds of trust. Six ‘ 


percent interest is charged. 

As a savings plan the association hag proved a big 
success. The cash receipts in the last thirty-eight months 
have been $1,092,641.76, on which stockholders have been 
paid in dividends $40,577.79, this being at the rate of 
6 percent. 

The loans represent only 64 percent of the appraised 
value of property upon which the association holds first 
deeds of trust. Payments totalling $65,761.59 have been 
made, equalling 12.66 percent of the outstanding loans. 
The report outlines the further security of the associa- 
tion, which is regarded a model for other codperative 
home-owning organizations among workers, thus: 

Comparing the amount still due the association from real 
estate borrowers—namely, $453,789.41—-with the security 
held for same, the ratio of said amount to $811,363 is 56 per- 
cent, which establishes that a depositor has not only 100 
percent security for each $1 placed with the association but 
literally has almost 200 cents. The assets of the associa- 
tion are further safeguarded by the “reserve to provide for 
possible loss” of $5,345.02, which appears as a_ contingent 
fund in the balance sheet, and in addition a surplus account 
of $12,348.28. All of which shows a sound financial condi- 
tion. 

The report, which was prepared by Robert J. Richard- 
son, who has been secretary of the association since its 
organization, declares that ‘‘the association has demon- 
strated that any institution, properly represented and 
which exhibits ample security and a good return to the 
depositor or investor, will bring forth the money.’’ 

Mr. Richardson concludes with this appeal to the sense 
of thrift of the employes of the company: 

It is the man who is thrifty and who has saved who is 
equipped to stand squarely behind his Government in a crisis. 
Where would France have been long ago if it had not been for 
the thrift and saving qualities of her people, who in the 
time of their country’s need were enabled to step forth and 
lend their money to their country and thereby save France 
from conquest and bondage? 

James Adkins, treasurer of the United Railways, is 
president of the association; Richard McCulloch, presi- 
dent of the railways, is vice president; Robert J. Rich- 
ardson, secretary; James W. Samuel, treasurer, and T. E. 
Francis, counsel. 


EMPLOYEES BUY LIBERALLY OF BONDS 


BLYTHEVILLE, ARK., May 13.—The Chicago Mill & 
Lumber Co.’s offer to its employees to give every one 
an opportunity to possess a Liberty Bond on the weekly 
payment plan received an enthusiastic response. The 
list indicates a purchase of $9,750, which does not in- 
clude employees who subscribed direct, nor Leachville 
employees. 


EMPLOYEES’ HEALTH WELL GUARDED 


SPOKANE, WasH., May 11.—The principal three 
sources of disease are the teeth, tonsils and the nose, 
Dr. Harvey Smith told a gathering of lumber mill men 








at the assembly room in the Hutton Building last night . 


at a meeting of members of the Spokane Safety Council. 
He said that the contract with many of the mills in- 
cluded dental work for the men, but it developed that 
some of them did not know it. F. L. Daggett, secretary 
of the safety council of employers, stated that there 
were two separate forms of contract, and he advised 
the employers to read their contracts carefully to see 
what they provided. 

Dr. Smith told the meeting that many of the ailments 
the workmen were suffering from could be eliminated if 
they would have their teeth cleaned and kept clean. He 
cited a number of instances where men thought they 
had a deep seated disease, and when the teeth had been 
cleaned up the trouble vanished. He said many diseases 
formerly considered as a matter of course were now be- 
ing controlled. In one camp during the Spanish Amer- 
ican war there were 24,000 deaths from typhoid fever, 
and he believed that many among all the men who had 
been called to the colors in the present war had not been 
reported. 

The meeting was called under the direction of the 
safety council to organize the safety first committee of the 
lumber mill men who are concerned in contracts of a 
medical nature. One man from each mill is entitled to 
a seat. A by-laws committee consisting of F. L. Dag- 
gett, W. E. Huson, J. Peffer and O. B. Covey submitted 
a report which was adopted, providing for a working 
organization. It is the intention to take in all the 
lumber mills of the Inland Empire. The officers of the 
safety first committee elected were: W. E. Huson, of 
the White Pine Sash Co., president; A. Geibel of the 
Phoenix Lumber Co., vice president; O. B. Covey, of the 
McGoldrick Lumber Co., secretary-treasurer. 

F. H. Lawton explained a patent shaft protector in 
which he is interested and Mr. Covey gave a talk on 
the doctors’ contract covering sickness and accident care. 

Many questions were asked and Mr. Covey and Mr, 
Daggett explained all points covered. The talk of 
Dr. Smith dealt with the provision of the contracts he 
has with the lumber mills and told in a general way 


a 


how the employers might promote the health of the men. 

A committee was appointed to arrange for a special 
meeting May 23 which will take the form of a luncheon. 
The members are Robert Lawson, L. L. Harmon and 
Paul Breum, 


CAR CONSTRUCTION COMPANY IS WELL OFFICERED 


Tried Executives at Helm of Western Concern Which 
Receives Share of Government Orders 





SEATTLE, WASH., May 11.—The announcement of the 
Federal Government, now operating the nation’s railroads, 
that a part of the 100,000 new freight cars to be con- 
structed at once will be built on the Pacific coast, calls 
attention to the man who is directing the affairs of the 
firm that is to build them, The north Coast lumber in- 
dustry is particularly interested, in that the cars built 
on the Pacific coast will be constructed of Douglas fir 
lumber and, in addition, it is expected that fir manufac- 
turers will get a fair share of the business of the car 
companies of the middle West and East, as they have in 
the past. This, however, is the first time that a large 
order for cars has been placed in the West. 

The Pacifie Car & Foundry Co., of Seattle, has works at 
Renton near Seattle, and at Portland, Ore., and these 
plants will be utilized in working on the Government 
order for new cars, This concern is a consolidation of 
the old Seattle Car & Foundry Co., Seattle, and the firm 
Twohy Bros., car manufacturers, Portland, brought about 
in 1917 and now with its two plants it is the largest car 
manufacturing concern west of the Mississippi River. 
For many years the Pacifie Car & Foundry Co. has been 
a factor in the making of standard railway equipment, 
logging cars, trucks, contractors’ equipment, forgings, 
castings, iron and steel and other railway supplies, and 
has been recently putting on the market the Universal 
trailer for auto trucks, which has met with marked suc- 
cess and is used thruout the country. 

The officers of the Pacific Car & Foundry Co. are: 
William Pigott, president; J. F. Twohy, vice president 
and treasurer; J. E. McInerny, secretary, and O. D. Colvin, 
vice president and general manager. Mr. Pigott is at 
present in the Government service in charge of the wooden 
ship construction for the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 





0. D. COLVIN, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Vice President and General Manager Pacific Car & Foundry Co. 


at Seattle. His territory includes all western Washing- 
ton, north of the Columbia River. Mr. Twohy has been 
prominent in railroad construction work in the West for 
many years. 

O. D. Colvin, the vice president and general manager, 
for the last thirty years has been more or less actively 
connected with industrial affairs on the north Pacific 
coast, much of which has brought him in close contact with 
the lumber and logging industry. At present he is presi- 
dent of the Employer’s Association of Washington, which 
is an organization made up very largely of lumbermen and 
loggers, and which last year had much to do with the 
handling of the strike in the mills and camps of western 
Washington. 

Mr. Colvin was born at Coldwater, Mich., in 1869, was 
raised in Missouri and Kansas,and attended Baker Uni- 
versity. He went to Seattle in 1888, a year before the 
great fire which destroyed the business part of that city, 
then a small village. During the early ’90s Mr. Colvin 
was auditor of practically all of the street car lines of 
Seattle, of which at that time there were several, and was 
afterward receiver and general manager of several of the 
cable roads. He then represented the United States Steel 
Corporation for some years in Seattle, and afterward be- 
came vice president and general manager of the Sno- 
qualmie Falls Power Co., which was later merged with 
and is now part of the Puget Sound Traction, Light & 
Power Co. In 1904 Mr, Colvin became vice president and 
general manager of the Seattle Car & Foundry Co., which 
he managed successfully for thirteen years, and when the 
consolidation was effected last year, as already stated, 
he continued as manager of the large organization. 

Shortly after the beginning of the European war, Mr. 
Colvin went to Petrograd to look after matters in con- 
nection with the construction of cars for the Russian 
Government, and remained there and in Moscow thir- 
teen months, being in Europe on the trip nearly a year 
and a half. This was a most interesting and valuable 
experience. Mr. Colvin belongs to various social clubs 
and civic organizations in Seattle tending to public bet- 
terment. He is married and has two children, a daughter, 
Evalyn Amer Colvin, 12 years old, and a son, Oliver 
Colvin, jr.. a midshipman at the United States Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md. 


PRICE FIXING THEME OF COUNSEL’S ADDRESS 


Advises Lumbermen to Co-operate in Producing Ac- 
curate Cost Data That Will Insure Fair Prices 


San Franoisco, Cau., May 11.—Gen. L. ©. Boyle, gen- 
eral counsel of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, who came out from Washington to make a 
tour of the Pacific coast, was tendered a luncheon at the 
San Francisco Commercial Club on May 6, under the 
joint auspices of the California Sugar & White Pine and 
California Redwood associations. There was a large at- 
tendance of representative California limbermen. Capt, 
KE, A. Selfridge, president of the California Redwood 
Association, introduced General Boyle, who recently spent 
some time in Washington, in touch with the Federal 
Trade Commission and the price fixing committee. 

In his introductory remarks General Boyle stated that 
he would address the lumbermen, on this occasion, in the 
capacity of a lawyer talking to his clients. He represents, 
as counsel, all branches of the lumber industry; the 
retailers, in a national and a regional way; the sash and 
door industry and the manufacturers. He therefore is 
qualified to speak not only of the manufacturing but 
also of the distributing end of the lumber industry. 


_The speaker said, in part: 


The times are out of joint, and we must adjust ourselves to 
present conditions. The business of our associations is to ad- 
just and correct those things that need attention today. We 
have a peculiar industry and the Government is having diffi- 
culty in solving our problems. We have, first, the timber 
owners, who supply the raw material. Then we have the 
manufacturer, who takes the timber and works it up. In the 
North we have many mills that have to buy their logs in the 
market. We have two problems—the manufacturer who owns 
his timber and the manufacturer who has to buy logs, and this 
involves the logger’s problem also. We have the interests 
of the manufacturer, the jobber and the retailer to consider. 
In the Kast we have:a new line of distributing—the mail 
order house—to complicate our problem. In the middle West 
the mail order concern is becoming a vital factor. The re- 
tailer has been asleep or the mail order people could not have 
built up their business, nor even have started. 

The Government must build munition plants, camps, hos- 
pitals and ships, and have box supplies. How is it to buy and 
how pay for this lumber? Shall it do so on the same terms 
as the farmer who buys small lots for use on his farm? 

The Council of National Defense is composed of the Presi 
dent and cabinet and other officials. From this body has 
sprung all the other bodies with which the lumber industry 
will have to deal in settling its problems. Out of the War In- 


dustries Board came the price fixing committee, In a legal 
sense this latter committee is a child of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. This peice fixing body is composed of Dr, 
Taussig, of Harvard; Dr. Brookings, of a university at St. 


Louis; Mr. Train, who represents the labor interests; one 
army man, one navy man and one man from the Fuel Admin- 
istration, Dr. Garfield. The committee is not composed of 
business men, but it is of no use to complain about it. Let 
us organize so as to advise this committee properly from a 
business standpoint. It is useless to sneeringly say: “What 
does this committee know about our business,” 


The proposed plan of procedure was to have the Federal 
Trade Commission find the cost of our production and pass it 
on to the price fixing committee, which would add to it the 


element of profit. The Federal Trade Commission, after hav- 
ing fixed the cost of production, is not going into the market 
to buy lumber in competition with other buyers. This policy 
is fixed. ‘The way for us to do is to find out collectively the 
basic cost of production. I consider the idea of a price fixed 
upon cost as a blessing in disguise, as this industry, with its 
40,000 competing manufacturing units, 35,000 jobbing units 
and the innumerable retail units, should come to know the 
exact cost of production. 

General Boyle urged the lumbermen to cease worrying 
about the possibility of one kind of lumber securing an 
advantage over another or of one firm suffering from its 
competitors learning too much about the details of its 
business in case full data were secured by the Government 
officials through access to their books. Full information 
must be given in order to permit the committee to secure 
an accurate understanding of the lumber industry and 
the correct codrdination of industrial processes, The 
Federal Trade Commission sends out its examiners, who 
are not lumbermen, to secure data. They look at the 
books of an industry which has no uniform and scientific 
system of bookkeeping, although it has very involved 
problems. They turn over the data to the price fixing 
committee, which is expected to decide upon a fair price. 
This committee, in turn, says to the lumbermen: ‘‘ What 
are you going to do about it?’’ 

‘<The solution,’’ continued General Boyle, ‘‘is for each 
millman to produce his data and throw the cards on the 
table, and so codrdinate the efforts of all the manufac- 
turers. Price fixing has come to stay for the period of 
the war and will be extended to all lines of business. 
Ignorant and uninformed methods in business have caused 
the harm in the past. Business men have concealed their 
inside methods and guarded them from their rivals. We 
should now set our house in order for the new era. It is 
of no use for the retailers to fight the mills, because the 
mills have nothing to say about the price. Washington 
will decide things. Coéperation is the very watchword of 
the hour. Governments and industries are now codper- 
ating to win the war. The lumber industry must function 
more harmoniously and sympathetically.’’ 

In closing General Boyle made an appeal to the lum- 
bermen, as patriots, to subordinate everything else to 
success in the war, awaking to the real danger we stand 
in now. ‘‘Over and above you and your trees, stands 
your country. One thing is as sure as that the sun shines 
—the lumbermen need a common gathering ground where 
they can discuss their industrial problems. The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the Federal 
Trade Commission, together, can solve the economic prob- 
lem. It is in our hands to advise the Government.’’ 





LUMBER CONCERN UNFURLS SERVICE FLAG 


ATLANTA, LA., May 13.—The service flag of the Ger- 
main & Boyd Lumber Co. contains forty-six stars, repre- 
senting the employees who have answered the country’s 
eall. The unfurling of this flag upon a recent Sunday 
afternoon was an impressive occasion. The principal ad- 
dress was delivered by Rev. E. M. Mouser and appropriate 
remarks were also made by George H. Boyd. Thirty-one 
of the employees who have enlisted are white and fifteen 
are colored. 
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LATE DEVELOPMENTS AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 


Grades For Car Material Are Made Public — Caulking Machine Said to Do Work of Ten Men — Navy Department 
Accumulates Lumber Stocks—Ship Lumber Deliveries Make a Record 


ANNOUNCES CAR LUMBER GRADES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 14.—The forest products sec- 
tion of the central advisory committee on purchases, Rail- 
road Administration, today made public the grades re- 
quired for the wood part of the composite wooden and 
steel cars for which orders have been placed with car 
builders. 

Up to date no specifications have been issued for fir 
car material. Two thousand cars were allotted to the 
Pacific Car Co., Seattle, but up to date no advices have 
reached the Railroad Administration that the company 
will take the order. It is assumed that it will be accepted 
later. If not, the 2,000 cars will be allotted among the 
other companies, which are to use southern pine. 

The North Carolina Pine Emergency Bureau today 
was given notice that it may be called upon to furnish 
some of the lumber for cars. Only a small quantity of 
the material is.to be purchased in shortleaf pine, but it 
is possible that the specifications may be changed so 
that considerable quantities of shortleaf can be used. 

The Southern Pine Emergency Bureau has received 
orders for approximately 200,000,000 feet of lumber and 
planking. The Georgia-Florida bureau has received orders 
for about 50,000,000 feet. 

The Alabama-Mississippi bureau is to receive virtually 
all it is in position to handle, the understanding being 
that the Southern Pine Bureau will turn over to it all the 
orders for car material its mills can take care of. The 
Alabama-Mississippi bureau is now checking up on all 
member mills with a view to ascertaining how much of 
this material they can handle. If shortleaf should be 
accepted for decking, for example, the Alabama-Miss- 
issippi mills, most of which cut shortleaf, will receive a 
substantial order. 

The oak covered in (9), in the following statement, is 
to be used for brake steps. Green material will be used 
for flooring in the open gondola cars. 

The item and sheet numbers referred to in the follow- 
ing statement refer to sheets and items in the general 
specifications, which cover all classes of materials enter- 
ing into car construction, 

While the statement is headed ‘‘ United States Stand- 
ard 40-ton Double Sheathed Box Car Lumber,’’ the 
various items, now being sent out to the mills also cover 
single sheathed box cars and high and low sided gondola 
cars, 

The statement follows: 


United States Standard 40-Ton Double Sheathed Box Car 
Lumber 

(9) Oak; square edge and sound grade, Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the U. S., 1915. Sheet 11, items 
land 2. 

(5) Close grained longleaf southern pine; square edge 
and sound grade, Southern Pine Association, 1917. (Fram- 
ing.) Sheet 11, items 3, 4, 5, 7 to 25, inclusive. Sheet 12, 
items 6 to 11, inclusive. 

(6) Douglas fir; select common grade, West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, 1917. (Framing.) Sheet 11, items 3 
to 28, inclusive, Sheet 12, items, 1 to 11, inclusive. 

(1) Thoroly air- or kiln dried, close grained longleaf 
southern pine; car flooring-decking-planking grade, as 
follows: Will admit sound knots, any one of which not 
over one-third cross section of piece, provided not in 
groups; will admit pitch streaks, pitch pockets, sap stain, 
shake and season checks which will not go over one-half 
thru, torn grain caused by manufacture; must be sound 
both faces, grain tight, and lay without waste. (Flooring 
or decking.) Sheet 12, items 15, 16, 17 and 18. 

(7) Thoroly kiln dried Douglas fir; No. 3 clear grade ex- 
cept that thru pitch pockets will not be permitted and 
knots will be limited as in No. 2 clear grade, West Coast 
Lumbermen's Association, 1917. (Flooring or decking.) 
Sheet 12, items 15 to 18, 22 to 27, inclusive. Sheet 13, items 
13, 14, 18 and 19. 

(2) Thoroly kiln dried southern pine; B&better grade, 
Southern Pine Association, 1917. (Lining.) Sheet 18, items 
2, 4, 5, 8 and 9. 

(8) Thoroly kiln dried Douglas fir; No. 2 clear and better 
grade, at least 50 percent vertical grain, West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, 1917. (Lining.) Sheet 13, items 2, 
4,5, 8 and 9. 

(3) Thoroly air- or kiln dried southern pine; No. 1 com- 
mon grade, Southern Pine Association, 1917. (Roofing.) 
Sheet 12, items 1, 22 to 27, inclusive. Sheet 13, items 13, 
14, 18 and 19. 

(10) Thoroly air- or kiln dried southern pine; square 
edge and sound grade or No. 1 common grade, Southern 
Pine Association, 1917. (Framing.) Sheet 11, items 6, 26, 
27 and 28. Sheet 12, items 2 to 5, inclusive. 

(4) Same as (1), except not dried. 


The several emergency bureaus are confident they will 
be able to handle the business without appreciable delay. 
While some of the car builders are ready to go ahead at 
once and are in the market for immediate delivery of the 
first of the lumber, others already have their shops full 
of cars and will not be prepared to start work on the big 
Government order until about July 1. 

The plan of the Southern Pine and other bureaus is to 
keep the material coming in a steady volume as wanted, 
rather than to rush it out and clutter up the shops of the 
car builders. 

As the above statement indicates, ten grades will be 
permitted in the car material stock. 

Up to date the new National Bureau of Wholesale Lum- 
ber Distributers has not been recognized by the War 
Industries Board to share in the distribution of car mate- 
rial orders. The understanding is that the wholesalers 
have been advised to come into the existing bureaus and 
thus share in the business. In this connection it was 
pointed out that many wholesalers already are members 
of the existing bureaus. 

Where any wholesalers thru financial or other arrange- 
ments control sawmills which are not in existing bureaus, 





they are urged to have them come in. They will be per- 
mitted to share not only in the car material business 
but in other orders placed with the bureaus. 





we 


MACHINE WILL SPEED UP CAULKING 

WasHINGTON, D. C., May 14.—A pneumatic caulking 
machine which, it is said, will do the work of ten men, 
has been tried out at the Vancouver yard of the G. M. 
Standifer Construction Corporation. The test is said to 
have been a complete success. James F. Clarkson, gen- 
eral manager of the plant, declares the machine will 
prove to be a great labor saving device. Thirty-one 
hundred feet of single thread oakum was driven home 
by the machine. A time test showed thirty-five feet of 
one seam on the deck of a vessel completed in three 
and one-half minutes. 

The machine was demonstrated recently to Emergency 
Fleet Corporation representatives, including James O. 
Heyworth and James B. Bell, of the Division of Wood 
Ship Construction. 

Like riveting ‘‘guns,’’ the caulking machine is driven 
by air, fed thru a hose from a compressor line. The 
‘*gun’’ is double action. The principle is similar to 
that of a sewing machine. The oakum used is received 
in a woven state and women are employed to arrange 
the material in hanks, which are fed into the machine on 
one side. The machine travels on three small wheels, and 
the oakum is twisted automatically as it is driven into the 
seams. 

Mr. Clarkson said about 300 orders were placed by 
Puget Sound builders. The machine now in operation 
is the first received on the Coast, and several more are 
promised in the next few weeks. 





BUSINESS OF WAR A TREMENDOUS TASK 

WasuHinatTon, D. C., May 14.—The big war supply 
bills that are piling up in Corgress promise to take the 
total of appropriations and authorizations well over the 
$30,000,000,000 mark for the fiscal year which will be- 
gin July 1. The figure has been stated as high as $34,- 
000,000,000. 

When billions are turned out of the Treasury at this 
rate the people will begin to know for a certainty that 
the country is actively engaged in the greatest of all 
wars and destined to strike the final blow for victory 
for democracy. 

Of course, so huge a sum means greatly increased 
taxation, which the people must expect. The only thing 
perhaps, the average man has a right to kick about in 
this critical situation is injustice in taxation. 


SPEEDING UP SHIP TIMBERS IN OLDEN DAYS 


New Or.EANS, La., May 14.—Emergency ship con- 
struction is not a new thing under the American sun. 
The accompanying illustration is the facsimile of an ap- 
peal published in a Salem, Mass., newspaper away back 
in November, 1798, by a local ‘‘lumber administrator’’ 
whose business it was to speed up the production of ship 
timbers in order to speed up the production of ships in 
order to oppose ‘‘piracy.’’? This pioneer lumber adminis- 
trator’s job, it would appear, was easier than John H. 
Kirby’s, since he had only to get out the material for one 
frigate. But his appeal to the owners of timber con- 
tains passages which closely resemble those employed 
in the circulars and addresses put out during the recent 
campaign to speed up timber production. Also, it will 
be noted, he laid special emphasis on the ‘‘ big sizes.’’ 
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E Sons of Freedom! alltrue lovers of the 
Liberty of your Country! ttep forth, and give 
your affiftance in building the Frigate, to oppofe 
French infolence and piracy. Let every man in 
potlefion of a White Oak Tree, be ambitious to be 
foremoft in hurrying down the timber to Salem, 
and till the complement wanting. where the noble 
ftruciure is to be fabricated, tomaintain your rights 
upon the Seas, and make the name of America re- 
{pected among the nations of the world. Your 
largeft and longeit trecs are wanted, and the arms 
of them for Knees and Rifing Timber. Four 
trees are wanted for the Keely which all together 
will meafure 140 feet in length,and hew 16 inches 
fquare. Pleafe to call on the Subfcriber, who 
wants to make contracts for large or final] ouanti- 
ties, as may fuit beft, and will pay the READY 


CASH. 
ENOS BRIGGS. 


Sarems Nov. 23, 1798. 
AN APPEAL FOR SPEED MADE IN NOVEMBER, 1798 


Much is heard these days about doubling this year’s 
income and excess profits taxes. This is probable, only 
our legislators must take time to avoid unnecessary hard- 
ship and snap judgment in levying the increased taxes, 

The fact that the rank and file of the people are sup- 
porting the war patriotically can not be doubted. The 
business of some men already has been virtually wiped 
out. Doubtless the powers that be are making every 
effort to avoid working unnecessary hardship, and to 
substitute war work, where possible, when an industry is 
virtually put out of business, or its output greatly cur- 
tailed. 

Uncle Sam has a big job ahead of him. Few yet know 
the size of it. This is true of high officials, of senators 
and representatives, of the average man. Many things 
have been done unwisely. Many other steps have been 
taken which those most directly affected did not under- 
stand in advance, thus causing much disappointment and 
more or less bitter resentment. In the main, however, the 
aim has been to get the job done with the infliction of a 
minimum of hardship. 

From week to week big men are drawn into the war 
organization at one place or another. Captains of in- 
dustry are to be found all over Washington doing their 
bit at $1 a year, and doing a big bit every day and not 
infrequently every night. 

The trouble has not been with the big man, as a rule, 
but with those of smaller caliber. This doubtless is due 
to the fact that the more humble man’s horizon ordinar- 
ily is not so wide as that of the man higher up in the 
economic scale. 

But all classes have responded splendidly, with the 
slacker the exception. There have been some big slackers 
and some little slackers, and some of them continue to 
work at the unenviable job. 

It is believed there are enough men of large vision 
in Congress to prevent the passage of revenue legislation 
that will wreck and ruin industry rather than produce 
the blood and sinew of finance necessary to prosecute the 
war successfully. 

With upward of 19,000,000 men, women and children 
on the subscription rolls for the third Liberty loan, bring- 
ing the total up to a round $4,000,000,000 no difficulty 
need be experienced in determining whether the average 
man is interested in the success of the war. 

The average man, all reports indicate, is willing to 
pay any necessary price for victory, to excuse honest 
mistakes on the part of those in authority, but not so 
ready to excuse or condone injustice, whether it be along 
the line of revenue legislation or what not. He will pay 
his share and do his bit, asking only a square deal. 





NAVY FOREHANDED IN ORDERING SUPPLIES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 14.—The bureau of supplies 
and accounts, Navy Department, has placed with the 
Southern Pine Emergency Bureau an order for 28,000,000 
feet of southern pine lumber for delivery at various navy 
yards. This material is to go into the lumber stocks of 
the several yards. It is not a rush order, but deliveries 
will begin in the near future. 

The placing of this order is another example of the 
forehandedness of the navy. Ample stocks of lumber are 
on hand in most yards to meet immediate demands. It 
is expected, however, that transportation conditions next 
winter may be none too good in the congested eastern 
districts, owing to severe weather and vastly increased 
volume of traffic. Therefore, the Navy Department is 
anxious to build up its yard ‘stocks in order not to con- 
tribute to traffic congestion next winter. 

It has been estimated that the navy would call for 
about 75,000,000 feet of lumber before completing orders 
for the building up of yard stocks. This figure may be 
a little high, but it is known that additional orders will 
be placed for this material. 

The Navy Department is understood to be looking for 
an experienced lumber and material engineer. 





DELIVERIES ARE AHEAD OF SCHEDULE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 14.—Up to date the Southern 
Pine Emergency Bureau has shipped all but approxi- 
mately 15,000,000 feet of the stock ordered by the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation for Ferris type wooden 
ships. 

When it is realized that the bureau agreed to com- 
plete these deliveries Dee. 31, next, some idea of what 
has been achieved can be had. 

In view of the numerous criticisms that the southern 
pine mills had ‘‘fallen down,’’ that pine men of 
the South were ‘‘slackers’’ ete, it should be a matter 
of gratification to the entire lumber industry to know 
that deliveries will be completed by June 15, or six and 
one half months ahead of schedule. 

Meanwhile, if the fleet corporation will give its final 
approval to the revised schedules for the 4,700-ton Daugh- 
erty type wooden ship the yellow pine mills will have 
cut considerable quantities of timbers on new orders by 
June 15. 

The southern pine mills have delivered the goods to 
such an extent that some ship yards have been obliged 
to ery for quarter. One yard in Maine has been literally 
smothered with ship timbers and lumber. 

There promises to be no further criticism of the de- 
livery of ship timbers by the southern mills. The fleet 
corporation has. recently cancelled orders placed on the 
Pacifie coast for 12,000,000 feet of Douglas fir timbers. 
At first this order was merely held in abeyance, but within 
the last few days it has been cancelled. The west Coast 
people probably feel that this is,an injustice, but it has 
been found that the fir timbers will not be needed for 
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yards on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, certainly not for 
the present. 

Arrangements are being perfected for moving the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, or most of it, to Phila- 
delphia, where Charles M. Schwab, director of ship pro- 
duction, has established his offices. Just when the fleet 
corporafion will move has not been finally determined. 
There is talk of June 1. It may be moved in sections, 
but once the moving starts it will be continued method- 
ically until the entire outfit, including the wood as well 
as steel ship ends of the corporation, have been trans- 
ported to the City of Brotherly Love. 

The New York World is offering a weekly prize of 
$100 to the riveting crew in the New York or Philadelphia 
district which drives the largest number of rivets during 
the current week. These prizes will run along for a 
period of weeks. The idea is both commended and con- 
demned. The labor leaders fear it will tend to demoral- 
ize the workers. It certainly will demonstrate how much 
work an active and enthusiastic worker can do with a 
riveting machine. 


IN MARKET FOR NEW STYLE BOX 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 14.—The Ordnance Depart- 
ment of the army is in the market for a new style box 
for fiber-carrying propelling charges. Bids*were asked 
late last week, to be submitted Monday, but changes are 
being made in the specifications and new proposals will 
be asked later. 

Late last week J. C. Nellis, secretary-manager of the 
National Emergency Bureau of the Wooden Box Indus- 
try, sent out to members of the Bureau the following: 

‘‘The Ordnance Department requests this bureau to 
have members furnish f. 0. b. bids by next Monday on 
five sizes of boxes and shooks, Style 2, to be matched and 
glued, averaging 35”x17"x13”. 

“«These boxes are for fiber containers carrying propell- 
ing charges. Ends will be 13/16” hardwood, cleats of 114” 
softwood, and sides, top and bottom of either %” to %” 
softwood or scant 54” hardwood. 

‘“T would suggest that if you are interested in this 
business you come to Washington Friday or Saturday 
and examine the plans and specifications, either in this 
office or at the packing container section, procurement 
division, Ordnance Department, 6th and B Sts. N. W. 

“‘Tf you wish I would be glad to wire you further de- 
tails collect, or write you further in detail.’’ 








NAVY’S POSITION ON BOXES DEFINED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 13.—There follows a copy 
of a letter sent by Rear Admiral Samuel McGowan, pay- 
master general of the Navy, to the division of coédrdina- 
tion and purchase, United States Food Administration, 
concerning wooden boxes for packing canned goods for 
the Navy, reference to which was made in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of last week in connection with the contro- 
versy over wirebound and nailed and strapped boxes: 


Division of Coérdination of Purchase, 

U. S. Food Administration, ° 

Washington, D. C. 

Subject: Acceptable boxes for canned goods. 

Reference: (a) Announcement of Army and Navy require 
ments for tomatoes, peas and corn for 1918 approved by the 
Food Purchase Board April 16, 1918, printed in National 
Canners’ Association Bulletin 49. 

Sirs: The following clause appears in paragraph 6 of ref- 
erence (a) in regard to cases for tomatoes: 

“It is believed that most of the pack taken by the 
Army and Navy from Maryland, Virginia, Delaware and 
New Jersey will be required in Standard Export No. 3 
boxes.”’ 

It was not realized at the time this announcement was 
made that it might be interpreted to mean that none but 
eaeeare Export No. 3 (4-1) boxes would be accepted by the 

avy. 

The Navy desires to have it distinctly understood that, as 
far as its requirements are concerned, any one of the three 
export boxes specified in Food Administration Bulletin 47 
will be acceptable, this statement having been submitted to 
and approved by the Army and the Food Administration. 

As the Navy finally pays the bill it desires the cheapest 
acceptable export box. Having made no investigation as to 
the relative prices, the Navy relies on the canner’s judgment 
and patriotism to select material which will meet its require- 
ments at the lowest possible cost. 

‘ o would be appreciated if this might be announced to the 
rade, 
Respectfully, 
(Signed) SAMuEL McGowan, 
Paymaster General of the Navy. 

The National Canners’ Association has issued the 
following: 

The following communication, just received, is self- 
explanatory: 

Frank E. Gorrell, Secretary, 

National Canners’ Association, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We have the statement from representatives of 
the canning industry as to the period covered by the pack in 
the various sections of the country and the approximate num- 
ber of cases necessary to supply the canners’ export require- 
ments. 

The undersigned committee, representing the 4-one box in- 
dustry, is authorized to state that the industry will furnish 
the quantities of export boxes necessary and in ample time to 
take care of the individual export requirements of every 
canner as the same may appear under paragraph 6 of the re- 
cent Army and Navy announcement as printed in National 
Canners’ Association Bulletin 49. 

If the Government takes the full 25 percent of the pack, 
as outlined in paragraph 2 of the announcement, we will 
supply the additional boxes when needed. 

In order’ to insure the fullest codperation between the can- 
ners and 4-one box manufacturers, we have opened an office 
at 646 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C., known as Export 

sox Division 4-one Industry. From this date all orders for 
these boxes should be sent to this office, which will allot them 
to manufacturers who can effectively execute them. 

It is important that orders for 50 percent of export boxes 
required for peas and tomatoes be sent to this office imme- 
diately upon receipt of this communication and not later than 
May 20th. Orders for 50 percent of boxes for corn are to be 
sent not later than June 5th. 

Washington, D. C., May 3, 1918. 


4-ONE BOX MANUFACTURERS’ COMMITTEE, 
BE. E. Ames, Chairman, 
As the matter of time is of vital importance, the immediate 
necessity for all canners placing their specifications in accord- 
ance with the above suggestions is especially emphasized. 
Canners should be particular to specify the estimated quan- 
tities of No. 2, No. 3, and No. 10 boxes they expect to use. 
Referring to page 4 of Bulletin 49 of the National Canners’ 
Association, and to paragraph 4 under “Standard Specifica- 
tions for Canned Food Boxes,” it is to be noted that the state- 
ment as to Export Box No. 3 is made by the Army, 


(The cireular here quotes from Admiral McGowan’s 








letter regarding the attitude of the Navy toward the 


two kinds of boxes.) 

Continuing, it says: 

The standard specifications for canned food boxes have been 
recently published by the United States Food Administration 
as Bulletin No. 40 of the canned goods division. Copies may 
be obtained trom the Superintendent of Public Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 5 cents a 
copy. The matter in this bulletin is identical with that in 
National Canners’ Association Bulletin No. 47. 


(This is the bulletin under discussion at the hearing 
before the Food Purchase Board last Tuesday.) 


Prompt movement of boxes is important. If canners find 
that the manufacturers of their boxes necessary to pack 
canned goods for the Army are experiencing difficulty in se- 
curing cars or that shipments are moving slowly, it is believed 
that a request for relief addressed to the Subsistence Division, 
Quartermaster General’s Office, Washington, D. C., will have 
very prompt attention. Such request should state: 

1. The name and address of the box maker who is to supply 
the boxes. 

2. The point of shipment. 

3. Route by which shipment will move. 

4. Destination. 

5. The number of cars needed to carry the boxes and the 
dates on which the cars should be furnished. 





HEROES TO HELP RED CROSS DRIVE 

WasuincTon, D. C., May 13.—A great nation-wide 
drive for $100,000,000 for the work of the American Red 
Cross is to be made during the week of May 20, pro- 
claimed as ‘‘Red Cross Week’’ by President Wilson. 

About 200 wounded French, British, Canadian and 
Australian officers and enlisted men are to lead the van 
for the Red Cross campaign. They will set the pace for 
some 7,500 of the leading speakers of the United States, 
who will bring before the people in forcible language the 
deeds and needs of the great humanitarian organization 
in this country and ‘‘over there.’’ 

The uniformed men detailed for this inspiring service 
include many wearers of the Victoria Cross, the Croix de 
Guerre, the Distinguished Service Order and other decora- 
tions for bravery won on the great battlefields of Hu- 
rope. They come to the United States as living examples 
of the efficiency and utility of the work of the Red Cross. 





TO SUPERVISE AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


Wasuineton, D. C., May 14.—John D. Ryan, director 
of aircraft production, authorized the statement that 
Archer A. Landon, of Buffalo, N. Y., vice president of the 
American Radiator Co., has accepted an appointment to 
have charge of the production division. 

Mr. Landon has had wide experience in directing pro- 
duction on a large scale. For many years he has been 
entrusted with that responsibility at home and abroad 
for the American Radiator Co., which operates a large 
number of plants in this country, and before the war was 
one of the largest American manufacturers in Europe. It 
is felt that Mr. Landon’s wide experience and great abil- 
ity will materially advance the production of aircraft. 
He has already entered upon his work. 

The appointment of Mr. Landon does not eliminate 
C. Potter, chief of the Equipment Division. ‘‘ Mr. 
Potter is and will continue to be second in the organi- 
zation to me,’’ said Mr. Ryan. ‘‘The plan is to decen- 
tralize production work under the equipment division 
«o that Mr. Potter can devote more of his time to helping 
me,’? 





TO PUSH WORK ON ORDNANCE PLANT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 14.—The following statement 
is authorized by the War Department: 


Under the arrangement made by the War Department 
for the building and operation of an ordnance plant in the 
interior of the country, the department has selected 
Neville Island, in the Ohio River, near Pittsburgh, as the 
site on which the plant is to be built. Work will be pushed 
as rapidly as possible. 





MADE MAJOR IN CONSTRUCTION DIVISION 


WasuHInatTon, D. C., May 14.—L. B. Tanner has arrived 
here to take charge of the North Carolina Pine Emer- 
gency Bureau. Mr. Tanner is well known among lumber- 
men in North Carolina pine territory. He served here for 
some time before A. Mason Cooke was made manager. 
Mr. Tanner is a young man and a hustler. 

Mr. Cooke has received his commission as a major in the 
quartermaster’s department, the slight physical defect on 
which the medical examiners recommended his rejection 
having been waived. Major Cooke, as he is already pop- 
ularly known, has not yet got adjusted to the wearing of 
a khaki uniform, but that will be a small part of his work. 
He will devote himself largely to technical lumber work 
in the cantonment or construction division, for which he 
is exceptionally well fitted by long experience and wide 
acquaintance. 


LUMBER AND OTHER SUPPLIES WANTED 

WasuHinetTon, D. C., May 13.—The Lighthouse In- 
spector, New Orleans, La., is in the market for 39,600 
feet, board measure, longleaf southern pine lumber. 

The general purchasing officer, Panama Canal, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will receive bids until May 27 on various 
articles named in Panama Canal Supplies No. 5210, in- 
cluding wood alcohol and lumber. Persons interested 
should consult Circular No. 1218. 








WOMEN AGRICULTURISTS TO GO TO FRANCE 


WasuineTon, D. C., May 13.—The first unit of women 
agriculturists under the direction of the Committee for 
Devastated France, sails in May to work in the Aisne 
where the French Government has placed large tracts of 
land in the hands of that committee. 

The women of this unit must be over twenty-five, have 
neither husband nor brother in the army or navy, be 
either a graduate ‘from an agricultural college or else 
have had practical knowledge and experience on farms 
in America, must speak French and be able to pay their 
expenses. A hundred.dollars a month should be the mini- 
mum allowance provided. 

Specialists in poultry, sheep, goat or pig raising, or 
fruit growers are eligible. 

It is advisable that all applicants should know how 





to drive motors, as it is possible they will be called upon 
to drive a tractor. It would also be well for workers to 
take with them small typewriters in order properly to 
prepare reports, if called upon to do so. 

The French uniform is obtained in France, but blue 
denim field clothes are to be had in the United States 
before sailing. 


DISTRIBUTION OF CAR ORDERS TABULATED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 13.—The following tabulation 
shows the distribution of orders for ears recently placed 
by Director General of Railroads MeAdoo: 

50- 70- 55- 40- 50- 

Ton ‘Ton Ton Ton Ton 
Comp. L. 8. Hop- D.S. 8.8. Total 
Gons. Gons. pers Bow Box Cars 





Companies 
American Car & 


Foundry Co.... 5,000 6,000 10,000 9,000 30,000 
Standard Steel 

COP CO hikes 5,500 2,500 5,000 2,000 15,000 
Pressed Steel Car 

| RR Oe ee 6,500 2,500 5,000 ve 14,000 
Puliman Car Co.. ...- ecce ahUUe 6,000 8,000 
Haskell & Barker 2,000 hale 6,000 8,000 
Ralston Steel Car 

Mic wesskewnds 4,000 4,000 
Mt. Vernon Car 

re: See 4,000 4,000 
Midvale Steel Co. 

(Cambria) ‘ 3,000 eeee 9,000 
Bettendorf Co.... Aer .... 8,000 38,000 
Pacific Car Co... . 2,000 coow 2,000 
Lenoir Car Co.... 2,000 2,000 
Liberty Car & 

Equipment Co.. 1,000 one ae 
St. Louis Car Co... .... iste 1,000 1,000 
Magyer Car Co... 1,000 106 1,000 


Totals ........20,000 5,000 25,000 21,000 25,000 96,000 





ROADS MUST REPORT ON BETTERMENTS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 13.—Director General of 
Railroads MeAdoo today made public the following gen- 
eral circular addressed to the railroads of the country: 

Hach carrier shall at once make a report in duplicate, send 
ing one original to the Director of the Division of Capital Bx- 
penditures and the other original to the Regional Director, 
giving full advice as to whether the carrier is proceeding with 
all practicable expedition to construct and put into operaton 
all additions and betterments on its lines which may have 
been approved by the Director of the Division of Capital Ex 
penditures, and all equipment which may have been so ap- 
proved and which the carrier may be constructing in its own 
shops. 

If a carrier shall not have commenced any project so ap 
proved, or, having commenced it, shall not be prosecuting if 
vigorously to completion, the carrier shall specify in the above 
mentioned report each such project and state fully the rea 
sons, 

If a carrier shall not have, on hand or arranged for, the 
necessary funds to construct and put into operation without 
delay all the additions and betterments which have been so 
approved, and if it anticipates that this condition Is likely to 
delay any of such work, the carrier shall in addition make a 
report at once to the Director of the Division of Finance, stat 
ing its financial needs in order to enable it to complete all such 
work expeditiously. 


ENGLISH IMPORTS FURTHER RESTRICTED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 13.—Advices have been re- 
ceived here from London, England, to the effect that the 
Board of Trade has given notice that the general licenses 
permitting the importation of timber when carried as 
dunnage or when brought as deck cargo from American 
and Canadian ports, will be revoked. This order took 
effect May 1, it is understood. Shippers of timber are 
advised to communicate with the Controller of Timber 
Supplies, Caxton House, Tothill St., 8. W. 1, in regard to 
all shipments of timber as dunnage or as deck cargo 
which may go forward after May 1. 


—_— 


PLAN CONSTRUCTION OF ORDNANCE PLANT 

WasuHinaton, D. C., May 13.—The War Department 
late last week announced that the United States Steel 
Corporation is to build a great ordnance plant, primarily, 
for the construction of heavy artillery, in the interior of 
the country. The location is not given, partly because 
Uncle Sam does not wish to have his plans embarrassed 
by real estate sharks, 

It is fair to assume that much lumber will be used in 
the construction of the big plant, which is expected to 
approximate in extent the Bethlehem Steel Co.’s plant, 
altho the principal buildings are not likely to be of wood. 

No surprise will be occasioned if the plant is located 
somewhere in what may be broadly termed the Pittsburgh 
district. 











ARMY CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 

WasHINaton, D. C., May 14.—The officers in charge of 
construction for the Army at different points have made 
the following awards: 


New Cumberland, Pa.—Quartermaster’s warehouse, to 
Bates & Rogers Construction Co., Chicago, and James 
Black Masonry & Construction Co,, St. Louis. . 

Detroit—Testing field, to Walbridge-Aldinger Co., De- 
troit. : 

San Francisco—Coast artillery work, to the Shattuck- 
Eddinger Co., San Francisco. 

Jefferson Barracks, Mo.—Hospital facilities, to W. M. 
Southerland Building & Contracting Co., St. Louis. 

Charleston, 8. C.—Coast artillery work, to the Gallivan 
Building Co., Greenville, S. C 


The following additional awards of contracts for coast 
artillery work have been made: 

Puget Sound, Wash.—A. W. Quist Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Bastern New York—Norman Ker Co., New York City. 

Savannah, Ga.—Garson Construction Co., Savannah, Ga, 
Columbia River, Ore.—Dinwiddie Construction Co., Port- 
land, Ore. ; 

Potomac River—R. P. Whitty Co., Washington, D. C. 

New Orleans, La.—John O. Chrisholm & Son, Boston, 
Mass. 

Narragansett Bay, R. lL—L. D. 
Boston, Mass. 

Delaware River—R. G. Collins, jr.. New York City and 
Washington, D. C. ‘ 

Cape Fear, N. C.—C. V. York, Raleigh, N. C. ; 

Portsmouth, N. H.—H. P. Cummings Construction Co., 
Ware, Mass.; Woodville, N. H., and Portland, Me. 

Pensacola, Fla.—Hugger Bros., Montgomery, Ala. ’ 
Sandy Hook, N. J.—Amsterdam Building Co., New York 
City. 

New Bedford, Mass.—McNally, Construction Co,, Fall 
River, Mass. 

Baltimore, Md.—H. D. Watts Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Galveston, Tex.—Horton & Horton, Houston, ‘Tex. 

San Diego, Cal.—Pacific Building Co., San Diego, Cal 


Willcutt & Sons Co., 
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Los Angeles, Cal.—William Simpson Construction Co., 
Weebeeke may, Fort Monroe, Va.—Boyle-Robertson 
(Inec.), Washington, D. C. 

The bureau of yards and docks, Navy Department, is 
preparing specifications for important work at various 
navy yards and stations. For example, four magazines 
and four shell houses are to be constructed at Mare Island 
and Puget Sound at an estimated cost of $280,000. Two- 
story storehouses are to be built at the same yards at a 
cost approximating $118,000. ; 

At St. Juliens Creek, Va., three magazine buildings and 
two shell houses will be built at a cost of $150,000, and 
a latrine at $5,000. Other prospective work for the Navy 
includes: 

Hampton Roads, Va., magazine; New London, Conn., 
barracks and officers’ quarters at State pier; Fort Trum- 
bull, New London, barracks for 100 men; North Island, San 
Diego, Cal., temporary machinists’ school; Lake Denmark, 
N. J., ten magazine buildings; Cape May, N. J., air station, 
storehouse, shops and magazine building; San Diego, Cal., 
quartermaster school; New York yard, 2-story barracks 
on naval militia grounds; Seattle, Wash., naval training 
camp and aviation ground school; Montauk, L. I., admin- 
istration building, 2 blower houses, dirigible storehouse and 
fabric building; Hingham, Mass., ten store houses and five 
magazines; Key West, Fla., marine barracks; Ft. Mifflin, 
Pa., locomotive house and vehicle house; Cape May, N. J., 
rowing school; Pensacola, Fla., branch postoffice; Ft. Mif- 
flin, two ammunition filling houses; Philadelphia, power 
house and two transformer houses. 

The supervising architect of the Treasury Department 
has sent specifications for construction work at Cape 
Charles, Va., to several prospective bidders, including 
Peck Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Scranton, Pa., and 
King Lumber Co., Charlottesville, Va. Bids will be 
opened this week. 

May 27 the supervising architect will open bids for 
construction work at Reedy Island, Del. The Peck com- 
pany and the King company also applied for specifica- 
tions for this job. The King company also is a prospec- 
tive bidder for construction work at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
bids to be opened this week. 

The bureau of yards and docks desires sealed proposals 
until May 20, under specification 2962, for construct- 
ing a new storehouse at the Boston navy yard, at an esti- 
mated cost of $950,000. 

This bureau also wishes sealed proposals until the same 
date for an extension to the naval clothing factory, 
Charleston, 8. C., estimated cost $30,000, specification 
2942, 

May 27 bids are to be opened for the construction of 
commandant’s house, officers’ quarters and barracks for 
400 men at San Diego, Cal., specification 2909. 

Bids will be received by the bureau of yards and docks 
until May 20 under specification 2982 for the construc- 
tion at Great Lakes Training Station of quarters for 
nurses, estimated cost $7,500. 

The bureau of supplies and accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, desires sealed proposals under schedule 1814 on 
cedar, cypress and poplar lumber, delivered at Brook- 
lyn navy yard. The date of opening has not been an- 
nounced, 

Bids will be opened this week at the Department of 
Agriculture for the construction of a concrete and 
frame laboratory building at the United States Experi- 
ment Station, Bethesda, Md., near this city. 


WILL BUILD MANY WOODEN BARGES 


New ORLEANS, La., May 13.—Returning from a week’s 
stay at Washington John H. Kirby, lumber administra- 
tor for the Emergency Fleet Corporation, southern dis- 
trict, brings news that the Government has decided to 
build not less than 150 wooden barges along the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts for coastwise shipping service. These 
barges will range in capacity from 2,200 to 3,500 tons 
each and about 100,000,000 feet of lumber and timber 
will be needed for their construction. It is expected that 
orders for this material will be placed with southern 
pine mills in the very near future. : ae 

Mr. Kirby also reports that wooden ship, building 
will be continued at top speed in the southern ship yards, 
as contracts for construction of the Daugherty type 
ships are to be awarded as rapidly as ways are available, 
in the established yards, to lay their keels. It is prac- 
tically assured that 100 of these ships will be ordered, 
and the number may reach 200. Final timber specifica- 
tions for the Daugherty model had not been adopted by 
the shipping board when he left Washington, but the 
announcement of final adoption is expected within the 
next few days. 


SHIPMENT BY RIVER IS CONSIDERED 


EVANSVILLE, IND., May 13.—Twenty-three manufac- 
turers of Evansville, some of whom are engaged in the 
manufacture of lumber, furniture and kindred lines, 
who ship to points on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers 
from year to year, have promised to transport much of 
their products by the river routes in event the national 
Government puts steamboats on the rivers. The promise 
of the manufacturers to use the river as much as possi- 
ble in order to relieve the freight congestion on the rail- 
roads was made in answer to questionnaires sent out by 
John ©. Keller, traffic commissioner of the Chamber of 
Commerce and traffic manager of the Evansville Lum- 
bermen’s Club. 

The questionnaires sent out by Mr. Keller included 
questions as to whether the manufacturers have been 
compelled to hold freight which might have been trans- 
ported by river. The answer proved that several thous- 
and tons of freight have been held in the warehouses 
because the railroads were congested and because cars 
could not be obtained to ship the freight. Mr. Keller 





points out that there is little railroad congestion from 
Evansville to the South and West just now. To ship 
the merchandise by river will mean, however, the release 
of numbers of cars which may be used for freight to the 
North and East. All the information secured by Mr, 
Keller will be forwarded to W. H. McAlpine, district 
engineer for the United States War Department, with 
headquarters in Louisville, Ky. Mr. McAlpine was here 
several weeks ago interviewing many of the large ship- 
pers in regard to the placing of steamboats on the 
western rivers by the Government. 





SAYS LABOR AND MATERIAL WILL REMAIN HIGH 


BurraLo, N. Y., May 14.—A talk on the probable 
course of labor and material prices after the war was 
made the other day by James Walker, a local architect, 
before the Buffalo Real Estate Association. He said 
he did not think building would cost less after the war. 
If anything, he believed, it would be more expensive for 
several years after the war ended. European countries 
will seek to restrict emigration after peace is declared, 
because they will need all their workers. This will cause 
a continued scarcity of labor in the United States.. The 
wages of common labor will not shrink and the unions 
will fight any reduction in wages of skilled labor. Pro- 
duction of brick, stone and some other building materials 
is practically at a standstill, while the lumber reserve 
is being exhausted in war work. As many are now put- 
ting off building, there will be enormous activity in that 
line for a number of years following the war, and prices 
will probably take a jump as a result. 





CRUCIBLE CONCERN AND SUBSIDIARY ELECT 


Jersey City, N. J., May 13.—The stockholders of 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. held their annual and reg- 
ular meetings here recently. The report made by Presi- 
dent George T. Smith and his remarks on the com- 
pany’s business were received by the large number of 
stockholders present as most satisfactory. The follow- 
ing officers and directors were elected, 19,379 out of the 
20,000 shares voting: 

President, George T. Smith; vice president, George HB. 
Long and J. H. Schermerhorn ; secretary, Harry Dailey ; treas- 
urer, William Koester; assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer, Albert Norris; directors, George T. Smith, George 
Kk. Long, William G. Bumsted, 
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Parade grounds, artillery barracks in distance, U. S. Marines officers’ training camp, 
Quantico, Va. In training at this camp is Herbert F. Adey, who resigned his position 
as general sales manager for the W. M. Cady Lumber Co., McNary, La., to enlist as a 
private in the Marines, and who now has been recommended and is in training for a 


commission. 





Edward L. Young, J. H. Scher- 
merhorn, Harry Dailey, and 
Robert BE, Jennings. 

The American Graphite 
Co., incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New 
York, and a subsidiary of 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co., held its annual election 
on the same day as_ the 
parent concern, and elected 
the following officers: 

President, George T. Smith; 
vice president, George I. Long ; 
treasurer, J. H. Schermerhorn ; 
secretary, Harry Dailey ; direc- 
torate, the same as that of the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
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LUMBER WHOLESALERS ORGANIZE NATIONAL BUREAU 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBPRMAN] 

WasuHIneTon, D. C., May 15.—The purposes back of 
the organization of the National Bureau of Wholesale 
Lumber Distributers completed here last week, following 
a series of meetings and conferences of leading whole- 
sale lumbermen representing the various sections of the 
country, are defined by President Louis Germain, jr., of 
Pittsburgh, as follows: ‘First, to serve the Government 
of the United States; then to bring about greater effi- 
ciency in the distribution of lumber and to propagate a 
better understanding of the true functions of the whole- 
sale distributer.’’ A constitution and bylaws were 
adopted by the wholesalers and will be circulated in due 
time. Application blanks have been printed and are 
being distributed to wholesalers thruout the country. 
Already the response is said to be gratifying. The affairs 
of the buréau will be in the hands of the following offi- 
cers, executive committee and board of directors: 

President—-Louis Germain, jr., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

First vice president—Robert R. Sizer, New York. 

Second vice president—George T. Mickle, Chicago. 

Third vice president—Dwight Hinkley, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Fourth vice president—R. B. Raynor, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Executive committee—B. L. Tim, New York; John B. 
Montgomery, Philadelphia, Pa.; Thomas BE. Coale, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; L. F. Driver, Thomasville, Ga., and George T. 
Mickle, Chicago. 

Directors—(1 year)—H. W. McDonough, Boston, Mass. ; 
M. M. Wall, Buffalo, N. Y.; W. L. Whitacre, Columbus, Ohio; 
William Sommerville, jr., St. Louis, Mo., and B. H. Plling- 
ton, Richmond, Va.; (2 years) B. L. Tim, New York; 
Kdwerd Hiler, Pittsburgh, Pa.; B. L. Stephens, Toledo, Ohio; 
L. F,. Driver, Thomasville, Ga., and R. R. Sizer, New York; 
(3 years) Thomas HB. Coale, Philadelphia, Pa.; C. C, Hage- 
meyer, Cincinnati, Ohio; George T. Mickle, Chicago; B. G. 
a? Jacksonville, Fla., and R. B. McLeod, Hattiesburg, 

88. , 

A statement issued by the bureau tonight says: 

During the last few months the leading wholesale dis- 
tributers of the country have keenly felt the need of a 
bureau at the capital as a means of keping them informed 
of the development of opportunities to render service to 
the Government in connection with its purchases of lumber 
for war purposes and also as a means of keeping the gov- 
ernmental purchasing authorities informed as to the fa- 
cilities of this branch of the trade to assist in filling diffi- 
cult war schedules. 

The organization was formed after careful consideration 
by a conference of leading distributers held at the Raleigh 
Hotel, Washington, on Wednesday and Thursday of last 
week, in the course of which the fact developed that the 
function of the wholesaler is not generally understood by 
the purchasing agencies of the Government, and even by 


many in the lumber trade. At this conference there were 
in attendance delegations from all of the principal dis- 
tributing centers of the country, including representatives 
of a number of the important lumber associations. It was 
found on a canvass of those present that those various 
delegations represented a very considerable part of the 
lumber production of the country thru control of output 
or actual ownership of mills, particularly plants of the 
smaller class that do not find it advisable to maintain their 
individual sales departments and prefer to market their 
product thru responsible wholesale concerns, 

At the opening of the conference Mr. Germain, who was 
selected as chairman, pointed out the fact that the other 
branches of the trade for some months had active repre- 
sentation in Washington; that the wholesale dealers had 
been conspicuous by their absence; that as a result of this 
condition, despite active efforts by some of the wholesale 
organizations, a serious misunderstanding of the whole- 
saler’s attitude had developed, with the result that his 
facilities for assisting the administration in securing its 
lumber requirements have gone unused. 

It proved to be the unanimous opinion of those present 
that the wholesale trade should place all of its facilities 
and organization at the disposal of the Government, re- 
gardless of any consideration of profit on:'Government busi- 
ness, but that an organization ought to be maintained in 
Washington to fight for proper recognition of the whole- 
sale distributer as economically necessary to the welfare 
of the lumber industry and the people it serves. It was 
the opinion of those participating in the discussion that 
such representation had become essential to the mainte- 
nance of the status and existence of the wholesale business. 

This necessity was deemed particularly acute because 
of the pending proposal that the Government shall fix the 
price on all lumber, a proposal that if carried into execu- 
tion would involve one of two alternatives: either official 
recognition of the wholesaler’s right to a margin of profit 
on his legitimate’business, or his complete elimination from 
the trade. The latter of course would mean the elimina- 
tion of the selling facilities of thousands of small saw- 
mills at a time when the output of every mill, large or 
small, is really needed. 

On completion of the bureau’s organization it was de- 
cided to employ counsel in the person of Joseph E. Davies, 
former chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, who 
by virtue of his connection with that body is particularly 
well acquainted with the economic complications of the 
lumber industry. Mr. Davies was retained and instructed 
to proceed with the complete organization of the bureau 
and its incorporation, and was authorized to take: such 
steps as he might deem advisable to protect the interests 
of its membership. 

Two Interests to Be Conserved 


In accepting the appointment as counsel for the organi- 
zation Mr. Davies said: ‘‘When representatives of this 
newly organized bureau came to me and asked whether 
I would undertake to look after its interests I told them 


that I would be glad to do so inasmuch as I felt it was a 
cause appealing to my sense of duty to the public interest. 
Clearly there are two interests to be conserved in this sit- 
uation—two interests that ought to be conserved in the 
interest of the country, and which might be overlooked in 
the great pressure of public affairs because neither of them 
was giving to the protection of its own affairs the assidu- 
ous attention that some other branches of the trade seemed 
to be giving theirs. I refer particularly to the legitimate 
function which the wholesaler performs. With 49,000 saw- 
mills in the country, and with 95 percent of those mills pro- 
ducing 40 percent of the entire lumber output, entirely 
unorganized; with the country needing all the lumber 
that can possibly be produced; with a situation where the 
increase in the Government’s requirements will probably 
extend, as variously estimated, from 7,000,000,000 to possi- 
bly 12,000,000,000 feet this year;.with the urgent need for 
the speeding up of production, it becomes a matter of pub- 
lic interest that the welfare of the small sawmill operator, 
the unorganized 95 percent of the industry, shall be taken 
into account and fully protected. The only sales represen- 
tative these small mills have is the legitimate wholesaler.” 
The new bureau has opened its Washington office at 513 
Munsey building and will undertake at once a campaign 
for nationwide membership, admitting to its ranks only 
wholesale concerns of recognized standing and good repute. 
It will work in close codperation with all of the existing 
wholesale organizations, its function being to codrdinate 
the activities of such organizations and to supplement 
their work, as well as to undertake some work in behalf 
of the wholesale branch of the business which other or- 
ganizations are not in position to handle. One such fea- 
ture is a provision for the bonding of all members who may 
undertake the filling of Government orders, the bureau 
to guarantee exact performance by any of its members of 
any contract made with the Government by a member. 
Article X of the bureau’s constitution provides that the 
initiation fee shall be $100, and that the organization shall 
be financed by service fees and a charge per thousand feet 
on all orders placed thru the bureau, and such additional 
dues as may be assessed by the board of directors to cover 
any deficit, such dues not to exceed $200 in any year. 
The following membership committee was appointed: 
Robert R. Sizer, Robert R. Sizer & Co. (Inc.), New York, 
chairman; Maurice M. Wall, Buffalo Hardwood Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; E. H. Stoner, West Pennsylvania Lumber Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; M. G. Truman, Marsh & Truman Lumber 
Co., Chicago; F. J. Buschow, Buschow Lumber Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; F. T. Peitch, F. T. Peitch Lumber Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; G. R. Gloor, St. Louis, Mo.; E, G. Phinney, 
E. G. Phinney Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 


W. L. Whitacre, of the Whitacre Lumber Co,, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, was appointed chairman of the cost committee. 
President Germain expects a membership of 500 in the 


near future. Many wholesalers already have sent checks 
for their initiation fees. 


Vi 
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ENEMY PROPAGANDA MASQUERADE 


Perhaps there is no country in the world in which a larger percentage of 
the population reads and has ready access to all the avenues of publicity 
than the United States. The ability to read and the prevalence of the read- 
ing habit are in the main a virtue and a blessing; but in times like the 
present the printed page affords one of the readiest means for disseminat- 
ing enemy views and promoting enemy policies under the guise of 
authenticated facts and legitimate news. 

Now that we know something of the extent to which Germany has gone 
in the last decade or two in manufacturing public sentiment in her favor 
in America we have good cause to examine carefully every report having 
a pro-German flavor with a view of assuring ourselves that it is without 
the German trade-mark before accepting it as a fact or a sound political 
doctrine. 

Many a statement and many a belief and doctrine that before the war 
appeared innocent enough in themselves will bear the closest scrutiny now 
and the person who holds such a belief or who advocates it in public by 
that act alone casts suspicion upon himself. In some cases persons will be 
subjected to suspicion without sound cause, but they have small ground to 
complain in face of the fact that this war will soon impose not only incon- 
venience but serious hardship and sacrifice on the greater part of the 
population of the United States. This is no time to complain of these 
trifling inconveniences. 

Persons who have been in close touch with war work of various kinds 
since our entry into the conflict have noticed a vast change in the attitude 
even of loyal citizens as the seriousness of the great war has been driven 
home to them. When first asked for a contribution for the Y. M. C. A. 
and the Red Cross they were inclined to consult their convenience, arguing 
that the matter was not of so serious importance that it could not wait until 
it was convenient for them to’ contribute a few dollars. When the second 
call came for subscriptions to the Liberty Loan they began to wonder 
whether they had viewed the matter in the proper light, and as the con- 
viction became general that the fellow who does not subscribe to the loan 
is as truly a slacker as he who evades the draft these procrastinators began 
to dig down in their jeans and to call in their loose funds with a view of 
placing them at the disposal of Uncle Sam. 

The writer has been amused at the change noted in the attitude of one 
man who, when asked to contribute to the Red Cross and to buy a Liberty 
Bond, declared that this was “a rich man’s war, and that was all there 
was to it; the rich fellows wanted it and they got it.” Today this man 
called upon the writer to take his subscription to the Third Liberty Loan. 

Evidently he has begun to see the light. This man said a few months ago 
that the Declaration of Independence was out of date and he criticized 
that declaration attributed to Stephen Decatur: “Our country! In her 
intercourse with foreign nations may she always be in the right; but our 
country, right or wrong.” We imagine that he will hereafter be a little 
more guarded in his expressions on the subject of the war; and he will 
not, we imagine, demand for his Government a higher standard of morality 
than he would assume for himself in his every day life. 
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Somehow we have a feeling somewhat akin to elation at the prospect 
of being almost compelled to deny ourselves in order that our Government 
may survive. We begin to feel that, tho we are far beyond the draft age 
and incapacitated for military service, we can still be a real patriot by 
undergoing at home every necessary hardship in order that the hardships 
of those who are fighting for us at the front may be relieved to the greatest 
possible extent. In this state of mind we feel the weakness of mere words 
and we regret our inability to do more than merely to give our money and 
talk patriotism. 

As one studies the situation, knowing the magnitude of the German spy 
system, one is likely to become somewhat despondent and distrustful ; but 
some such condition of mind appears to be necessary before one is worked 
up to the pitch necessary to enable him to perform his whole patriotic duty. 
We can not of course sanction the lawlessness that has broken out in some 
States ; but we can not forbear telling some of our alien enemy neighbors 
that they will have to walk in the straight and narrow path to avoid drastic 
treatment from those of us who are loyal. We have made it clear to several 
of them that the best thing they can do is to be loyal not only in act but in 
thought. 

_At the time of writing this Congress has not enacted into law its con- 
victions regarding the treatment of enemy propagandists in the United 
States ; but we feel that the suppression of every enemy language news- 
paper would be a wise step. Only a moment’s talk with readers of foreign 
language papers will serve to convince one that they fail to get either the 
facts regarding our part in the war or the American viewpoint. They 
read as Germans, not as Americans, and for all practical purposes might 
as well be dropped right down in the German community in which they 
were born. There is sometimes ground for believing that the German- 
American is more German than the resident German. He is made to feel 
that nobody is in sympathy with him and he is therefore likely to nurse his 
grievance and his un-Americanism. 


Awhile ago the writer as chairman of a caucus read to those present a 
clause from the State constitution and another from the United States 
constitution about citizenship and the elective franchise. By their terms 
these provisions disqualified many of the so-called German-Americans 
present who had been voting for years. What was the effect upon them? 
They merely said that we Americans had “drawn the line between them 
and us,” and they therefore felt that we had done them an irreparable 
injury. Yet they had been violating the law for years, so long that they 
had come to think both the constitution of the United States and of the 
State were dead letter. Some of these men had held office and many of 
them had been candidates for office ; knowing well enough that they were 
ineligible because they had not obtained their full citizenship papers. 

Some of these facts show the contempt for our laws existing in some 
quarters, at the same time that they show the lack of courage among 
Americans to insist upon the observance of the law; laxity of the latter 
sort in a large measure accounting for the contempt referred to. 
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AT A MEETING of the New Jersey State board of edu- In closing his story Mr. Johnson says: ‘‘Our successes, worked thru organization. In the commercial club we 










cation a draft of rules governing credits to be allowed 

pupils engaged in agriculture was embodied in the re- 

port. The report also contained provisions for the en- 

rollment and placing of pupils, the types of service to 

be performed and the methods of releasing pupils from 

school for farm service. 4 
* 

CHarLEs McNEALE, prospector who for four years has 
been working a claim in the mountains on the Powder 
River, in Oregon, recently returned to Reno and heard 
for the first time of the world war. He tried to enlist 
but was rejected on account of his age. He had brought 
with him $65,000 in gold and he immediately invested it 
in thrift stamps, savings certificates and Liberty bonds. 

*e * @ 


CHARLES E, JOHNSON, president of the Wapello (Iowa) 
County Farm Bureau of the Ottumwa Commercial Club, 
in the Iowa Magazine, published by the Greater Iowa 
Association, tells a very interesting and inspiring story 
of the activities of that organization. The bureau was 
organized only about a year ago, but in that time its 
membership has reached 225, each paying $10 annual 
dues. It has taken a soil survey of Wapello County and 
has plotted three farms for the conduct of experiments 
under direction of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture without cost to the farmers, Thru the commer- 
cial club the bureau has operated an employment bureau 
which has placed more than 250 men for members. The 
bureau has sustained and made permanent the annual 
live stock show and farmers’ institute; it has organized 
a pure-bred livestock association and has conducted a 
series of canning demonstrations; it has placed the seed 
corn situation before the farmers of the county and has 
started an agitation for permanent road work and im- 
provements. It has taken over the boys’ and girls’ baby 
beef, acre corn and baby pork contests and financed them, 
and thru the efforts of the bureau Wapello County has 
secured the second woman county agent in Iowa, who is 
now working with the housewives in both city and coun- 
try in attempting to solve some of the problems of food 
conservation. In the second Liberty Loan drive the 
farmers of the county as a result of the bureau’s activi- 
ties subscribed for $4,000,000 worth of bonds, and did 
equally well in Y. M. C, A. and Red Cross contributions. 


we believe, have followed from the original organization 
and the membership we had to work with. More than 
even before we have found that for the good of our- 
selves, our community and our country we must be or- 
ganized; that when things come of vital importance as 
they are coming out at this time they can and must be 





PSEUDO-AMERICANISM 


Lately at a community club meeting during a dis- 
cussion of citizenship a member of the club under- 
took to explain the law as laid down in the United 
States constitution. He was Interrupted by a 
naturalized citizen with the statement that the “law 
is different in this State.” 

Ignorance of this kind would be pardonable In an 
unnaturalized foreigner; perhaps it is pardonable 
even in the case cited. But it Is an ignorance that Is 
altogether too common in America, even among 
native born. 

Much of the political rubbish that one hears 
ejaculated on city street corners by soap-box orators 
is Imported from and owes its origin to conditions 
obtaining in countries as different from America as 
black is from white. It has no reason whatever for 
existence in America, and it would not be perpetu- 
ated by anybody who knows enough of the American 
constitution and American Institutions to appre- 
clate them. 

The fellow who is permitted only to theorize on 
government and is never allowed to translate his 
theories into practice is very likely to concoct doc- 
trines that have and can have no practical relation 
to a world peopled by human beings of the sort we 
know today. Let the same fellow, however, be 
placed in a position of authority and responsibility, 
especially of responsibility, and he will soon climb 
down to the earth’s level, talk sense and act 
sensibly. 

It is always so with talkers; they somehow appear 
to disconnect their doctrines from their doings. 
What they say differs widely from what they do; 
and the zame fellow who would advocate an equal 
division of all the wealth of the world would “‘skin’”’ 
his neighbor at the first opportunity. Talk appears 
to be governed like other commodities by the law 
of supply and demand; the more a fellow talks the 
less value Is to be attached to his statements, 











have one of the strongest organizations in the State. We 
are working in perfect harmony for the good of all the 
people of Wapello County and we will not be found 
wanting when Uncle Sam calls.’’ 

* * * 


In THE following authorized statement sent to all teach- 
ers of the State, C. P. Cary, State superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction of Wisconsin, voices a loyalty that is un- 
mistakable: ‘‘It has been forced on the attention of the 
writer from time to time that there are some men, some 
who should be leaders, who are saying in an apologetic 
way that now since we are in the war we must see it 
thru. One is impressed with the idea that if these 
persons were to express themselves fully it would run like 
this: ‘I never was in favor of this war; there would not 
have been any war if I had been in charge of things, but 
we are now in it and we can not help ourselves; we must 
fight or be ignominiously licked.’ Such patriotism lacks 
the ringing note of wholeheartedness; it is apologetic and 
weak-kneed. A man or woman of mature judgment, who 
can not see that this war was for us unavoidable, is let- 
ting his emotions or his sympathies rule him instead of 
his reason. This nation had to go to war, if it was to 
preserve its self-respect among the nations; not fo go to 
war in view of the circumstances would have caused every 
true American to hang his head in shame, Not only is this 
nation fighting to preserve its rights on the high seas, but 
it is also fighting—and this should never be forgotten— 
the battle for the rights of small nations to an independ- 
ent existence and for the perpetuity of free democratic 
institutions. We are indeed fighting for the very exist- 
ence of our own country as a free and independent nation. 
It is a necessity, a righteous war. Prussian militarism 
has gone mad, and it is now plain to every thinking man 
and woman, no matter what his rationality, that liberty 
loving nations the world over must fight for liberty or, 
failing in this, autocracy will, for generations to come, 
rule the world. Let us have an end of this milk-and- 
water support of our Government in this hour when we 
are put to the supreme test. We are not in this war for 
conquest of territory or for any other sordid motive. We 
are in it for the preservation of human rights as against 
militarism, Those who are not for us are against us; we 
have no apologies to offer.’’ 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Spreading the Gospel of the Trade Acceptance—The Building Trade in a Hustling Town—Social and 
Business Life in a Texas City—Where the Lineyard Flourishes 


An entire session of the Texas convention was given 
over to an informal discussion of trade acceptances. 
A big effort is being made at this time to get the trade 
acceptance into general use, and I find that some of 
the retailing brethern are inclined to bolt when the 
subject is broached. Like the Cockney, they say, 
‘¢?Bave a brick at ’em. ’Ee’s a stranger in these 
parts.’’ The trade acceptance is something of a 
stranger, but it bids fair to become a regular resident. 
It is not a sovereign remedy that will make a dead- 
beat over into a prompt paying customer, but it will 
do a number of things to make the thorny path of 
merchandising less painful. A trade acceptance, as I 
understand it, is a written acknowledgment of a debt 
and a promise to pay at a certain definite time. It is 
not a note and should not be used to cover all cases 
in which a note would be the proper remedy. But it 
can be discounted at the bank and thus immediately 
be made liquid. 

E. D. Tennant, of St. Louis, now executive secre- 
tary of Hoo-Hoo, was telling me a little of his ex- 
perience with the trade acceptance in Canada. He 
and a number of other Canadians went west from 
Toronto and engaged in the manufacture of sash and 
doors. Canada took over her banking system from 
England, where banking has been one of the great 
industries for a long time. The Canadian banking 
system, as I understand it, is made up of a few banks 
with a great number of branches. The trade accep- 
tance has long been in use. Mr. Tennant remarked 
that but for the common use of the trade acceptance 
it would have been impossible for his company to 
pull thru. It was operating in a comparatively new 
country where the extension of a certain amount of 
credit was necessary to business. Had the company 
been compelled to carry all this credit itself it could 
hardly have pulled thru. 

The manufacturers and wholesalers of the United 
States are taking the lead in introducing this new kind 
of commercial paper. And for this reason some re- 
tailers take the position that they want nothing to 
do with it. They are not going out of their way, so 
they remark, to help the wholesaler. He has help 
enough as it is. They can see no reason why they 
should bother with something that doesn’t get them 
anything. It does help the wholesalers, but it gives 
them no unfair advantage and it gives them nothing 
the retailer himself can not have if he will avail him- 
self of it. The trade acceptance should not be used 
to avoid giving a cash discount. It is not intended in 
any way to interfere with tho privileges of the cash 
customer. It is intended to systematize credit business 
and to make it unnecessary for the merchant to con- 
duct a banking business on the side. 


The Trade Acceptance’s Character and Use 


The trade acceptance acknowledges an indebtedness 
of a certain amount on account of goods purchased 
and stipulates a certain time as the date of payment. 
It is signed by the man who bought the goods. The 
merchant can keep it himself if he wishes. Or he may 
make arrangements with his bank to care for this 
kind of paper. Then if he needs money to discount 
his bills he can take one or more of these trade ac- 
ceptances to the bank and discount them. If the 
bank finds itself in need of funds it can rediscount 
them with the Federal Reserve Bank, which will issue 
Federal Reserve notes in payment for them. When one 
of these acceptances falls due if it is in the hands of 
the Federal Reserve Bank this bank sends it back to 
the bank that first discounted it, for collection. The 
bank notifies the man who owes the amount to come 
in and make payment. Of course, he may not do it, 
and in that case the merchant must take it up. But 
even so he is running no more risk than he ran with 
an open book account and he has as many avenues 
open for collection as he had before. Perhaps he has 
more, for with the trade acceptance in his possession 
he will not have to introduce any other evidence of 
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his customer’s indebtedness. And in addition he has 
had the use of the money in the meantime. 

So it is evident that a trade acceptance is not a 
magic that compels peoplé to pay whether they want 
to or not. A dealer has to be as careful with his credits 
as tho he were going to carry them in open accounts. 
But even at that he has some advantages. When a 
customer signs a trade acceptance the transaction is 
made definite. There is none of that easy I’ll-pay-you- 
some-time talk. The date is there in writing. Then it 
is a definite acknowledgment of the debt at a time 
when both parties remember about it. When accounts 
run on and on one or both parties may forget about 
the details of the transaction and the items in the ac- 
count, and in such a case disputes are likely to arise. 
These are impossible if the debt is acknowledged at 
the time when both parties remember all these details. 
Then the acceptance is likely to be in the hands of 
the bank when collection time comes, and people have 
been educated to pay their banks. 

It will also make possible a much better handling 
of the company’s finances. I have met dealers who told 
me that they had two or three times the company’s 
capital on the books in open accounts. When money 
goes into an open account it is sunk for the time and 
brings in no commercial results. Ask your banker how 
much he’ll loan you on your open accounts. If it is 
anything at all it will be so little as to be of no 
practical good. But if these accounts were cleared up 
with trade acceptances they would all be immediately 
available. They could be turned into cash and used in 
the business. One speaker made the assertion that if 
all the open accounts in the United States could be 
liquified in this way it would add four billion dollars 
to the country’s working capital. 


Answering Objections to a Useful Instrument 


But some dealers object to this process because it 
does not permit of long credits. Some of their custom- 
ers, they say, must have long credit so as to allow the 
improvements to help pay for themselves. This is 
true. And there are lumbermen with idle money who 
consider these long credits good business. But this 
kind of business lies outside of the business of selling 
lumber. It should be handled by banks or by building 
and loan associations. It is a kind of trade for which 
the trade acceptance is not fitted and in the handling of 
which it should not be used. The trade acceptance is 
a short-term paper. 

‘*But,’’ says a certain type of dealer, ‘‘I don’t want 
to use this kind of thing. It would cut in on my sales. 
T sell a lot of stuff in the course of a year just because 
I give credit and don’t talk too much about payment. 
If I sprung this rock-ribbed arrangement on a cus- 
tomer like that he’d think so much about paying he’d 
back out about buying.’’ Quite likely. But our friend 
is making a little mistake about his selling policy. 
He is going on the belief that the more he sells the 
better off he is. He believes if a man buys he will 
eventually pay and that this is all there is to good 
business. He forgets one of the maxims of business 
that is highly important, especially at this time; that 
is, that nothing is good for the dealer that is not good 
for the customer. What our friend has been doing and 
wants to continue doing is to oversell his customers, 
particularly the farmers. No more short-sighted policy 
exists. The lumber dealer is not the only sinner in 
this respect. The local merchants have contrived to 
oversell the farmer until the latter is saddled with a 
debt that is much larger than the producing power of 
the things bought will warrant. It is a kindness to a 
thoughtless customer to call his attention to this matter 
of making payment. Probably ‘he will buy less, for it 
will filter into his consciousness that these things must 
be paid for, and he will buy according to his ability 
to pay. , 
Misuse of the Trade Acceptance 


There may be some merchants who get rich and who 
also oversell their customers; but the Realm will bet a 
$2 dog that they didn’t get rich solely by overselling 
their customers. The retailers who follow this practice 
generally intertwine with it another graceful strand 
of buccaneering policy: the policy of charging a margin 
two or three times as wide as it ought to be. Then 
by twisting an extortionate profit out of those who 
can finally be made to pay their debts the dealer suc- 
ceeds in covering the losses he suffers from those who 
can not be made to pay. This is a raw and extreme 
statement, but it somewhat roughly expresses the case. 

It is little short of a crime to oversell a person just 
because it can be done. Naturally the dealer is not 
sole keeper of the customer’s conscience, and he 
wouldn’t become widely popular if he began telling 
people they could not afford to buy the things they 
asked for. But the dealer who makes this statement 
knows well enough what the Realm means. He knows 
the feeling he has that the sale he is about to make is 
not going to be a paying investment and that if he 
gets to talking payment the customer will realize this 
fact. So he simply hedges away from any talk about 
when payment is to be made. If the customer says 
anything about it the dealer says, ‘‘That’s all right, 
old man. You’re good. We’ll not talk about that.’’ 
And he says it in a hearty fashion that puts the cus- 
tomer in a glow such as he feels on the verge of a fight 
when some friend steps up and says, ‘‘I’m right with 
you, old pal. You and I can clean that dirty bunch.’’ 


The use of trade acceptances will do much to prevent 
overselling and to that extent will make the customer 
a stronger citizen in a financial way. Of course, over- 
selling may be continued by other dealers, by the grocer 
and the clothier and particularly by the automobile 
salesman. But they, too, are going to be compelled 
to stop this practice; and the time of this consumma- 
tion may not be far distant. Whatever happens in 
Europe, whether peace comes before this article gets 
into print or whether war lasts for ten years to come, 
we are pretty sure that credit is not going to be loose 
and easy as it has been. It can’t be. The man who 
in the future plays with easy credit extensions to his 
customers will have to change his ways, turn trade 
trickster or bust up. 


Adapting a Tool to Wartime Conditions 


Naturally it’ll not be the easiest thing in the world 
to educate peopie in the use of this convenient com- 
mercial tool. They will be suspicious of it. They will 
want to continue to do business as they have done it 
in the past. But to say they will not learn to ap- 
preciate and use it is silly. We’ve gotten used to 
stranger things than that. We have become a nation 
of Government bond buyers in a year. We accepted 
conscription. We are doing our best to follow out the 
directions of the Food Administration. We accepted 
the workless Mondays last winter, tho we grumbled 
about them. Any one of these things, with the possible 
exception of the last, which did not affect us all, was 
a more radical departure from old traditions than this 
innovation will be. It merely asks a buyer to state 
that he will pay a certain debt, and he would be in- 
sulted if we were to insinuate that he wouldn’t pay 
his debts. It also asks that he state a definite time 
when he will pay. These two things will be necessary 
anyway in the tightening of credit that we are told the 
war will bring. Some advertising, some careful ex- 
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planation, perhaps a general agreement among all the 
merchants of the town to offer uniform terms, and the 
thing will be done more easily than you think. The 
general trend of business is toward it, and if retailers 
will have to handle the purchases they make from 
wholesalers on this exact and definite basis they will 
have more inducement to require the same from their 
customers. They will also have a logical reason to 
present to their customers: that the latter are being 
asked to do merely what the dealers themselves are re- 
quired to do. 

With the strain of war affecting us we can not allow 
that four billion to lie idle in open book accounts. We 
can’t have any slacker credit. And if the country as 
a whole and business as a whole can not afford it we 
as individuals can’t afford to sink our working credit 
in book accounts. It will take some study to master 
the workings of the new paper and to block out a 
general policy that will be fair all around. But if we 
haven’t done it before now is the time. No pressure 
of sales is an adequate excuse. However, on second 
thought we’ll not be so arbitrary. We’ll leave a loop- 
hole for ourselves. The man who bragged that his dog 
always obeyed him told the animal to get up on a 
chair. Instead it started under the bed. ‘‘ Well, then, 
go under the bed,’’ said the master and thereby saved 
his reputation. With some of us the matter of credits 
is not our chief worry and until it becomes more worri- 
some than it is now I suppose we can’t expect any 
earnest efforts to be directed to its remedy. But we 
do insist that sooner or later the logic of events will 
make it necessary for us to handle our credits in this 
way that is new to us but that is old and well estab- 
lished in most of our allied countries. 


The Acceptance in Application 


As I look this stuff over it sounds rather remote from 
the lumber yard and Bill Jones’ account. ‘‘ Four billions 
of slacker credit’’ some way doesn’t touch any personal 
chord. Neither does ‘‘overselling the farmer.’’ And 
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when we see Bill Jones in his overalls and smoking his 
charred old cob and try to make up our minds that public 
duty and private thrift alike demand that we confront the 
old codger and make him come across with the money or 
commercial paper we get a bit panicky without for an 
instant admitting it even to ourselves. It’s much the same 
when father and mother decide that the good of the cause 
requires that the Irish cook be fired. So far so good; but 
when it comes to the actual process of doing the firing 
neither one is there with the wallop. 

We make up our minds that something must be done 
about our book accounts and for the life of us we can’t 
tell what. We can think of a number of things, but each 
has objectionable features. We don’t have the courage of 
our convictions, as a certain backwoods preacher did. 
This burly backwoodsman had received the call to preach 
in middle life, but unfortunately the call did not include 
any notable increase in his decidedly limited ability to 
read. But he managed to get along after a fashion with 
most of the Bible. One Sunday morning he desired to 
read Psalm 104. But in announcing his selection he ran 
up against two difficulties; the word was abbreviated, and 
the number was in Roman numerals. He looked at it 
long, and still ‘‘Psl, CIV’’ didn’t seem to mean anything 
to him. In fact it didn’t look rational. But it was in 
the Bible, and who was he to carp at the Bible? He 
looked at it again. ‘‘Psl. CIV.’’? There was no new 
light breaking, so he said, ‘‘Brethren and sisters, this 
mornin’ I’m goin’ to read to you from Pizzle-sieve.’’ 


Building in Dallas 


During and after the convention I made brief calls on 
a number of lumbermen. Seeing them all was out of the 
question, for the retailers of a city the size of Dallas 
would keep the Realm humping for longer periods than 
the retailers outside that city would be likely to feel good 
about. So if the Realm missed some good friend of the 
Greatest Journal he is privileged to call us down for it, 
and we’ll pledge him in advance to bring forth fruits 
mete for repentance, at the earliest possible moment. 

One of the offices visited was that of the Clem Lumber 
Co. This is an attractive new building finished in the 
interior with waxed oak bank fittings of the smartest kind. 
W. L. Gibbs, of this company, who among other duties 
does much or all of the buying for the line of yards, told 
me regretfully that the lumber trade of Texas is spotted. 
The larger towns and cities have felt the strain of war. 
Some of the smaller places and the country yards are 
having good sales. Dallas is probably somewhat below 
normal in the amount of lumber bought and in the number 
of houses built. 

‘<For a few years before the war,’’ Mr. Gibbs said, 
‘‘particularly during the years 1912 to 1914, money was 
plenty and easy to borrow, and a good many houses were 
built. This was not in the nature of a boom, for it’s 
pretty hard to create a genuine boom in a city as large 
as this. Most of the houses built were occupied imme- 
diately, but they were built for the most part on specu- 
lation. Almost anybody who was earning money could 
buy a new house or build one for himself. While there 
has been no decided drop, it is easy to see that these 
conditions have changed. In the first place the rapid 
building of houses has created something of a surplus. 
I doubt if it would be a surplus in ordinary times, but 
people are getting along with what they have, and this 
includes houses. Families are moving in together to save 
rent, and old houses are made to do. So while there is 
not a great decline in the market there is enough so that 
we can feel the resulting slowing up of sales.’’ ~ 

‘‘But isn’t the population increasing fast enough to 
make some new houses necessary?’’ I asked. 

‘¢Oh, yes; the population is increasing. The city is 
having its normal growth, and in the course of time that 
growth will compel the building of houses. You under- 
stand that a good many are being built as it is. I’m just 
saying that there isn’t quite as much trade as we had 
expected.’’ ‘ 


Yard Trade in the Southwest 


The Clem yards are located in Texas and Oklahoma. 
I mentioned the fact that the Southwest seemed a good 
place for line yards; at least there were large numbers 
of them, 

‘‘The Southwest has been a good place for line yards,’’ 
Mr. Gibbs said. ‘‘This is because we have been near the 
mills. At least this is one reason. I’m told that in the 
Kast there are few yards and that these are very large. 
They have a more exacting trade to cater to and they have 
to carry big stocks because of being so far from the source 
of supply. Eastern yards frequently sell large amounts 
of stock from the Pacific coast. They must carry big 
stocks of it in order to assure themselves of a continuous 
supply. Only large and strong yards can do this. It is 
harder to start a lumber business under such circum- 
stances, and once it gets going it is freer from competition 
of a swarm of small competitors. 

‘<Down here we need the stamina of large capital that 
makes for careful and efficient buying, but the yards need 
not be large. We have always been able to get stock from 
mills located nearby, so it isn’t necessary to carry a big 
investment in stock. This combination points to the line 
yard. A few thousand dollars invested in stock in each 
yard point is enough; but the combined business of twenty 
or more yards makes it possible to have an efficient general 
office system that makes for good buying and the right 
handling of credits. Conditions have made it unnecessary 


and in fact impossible to expand a single yard to the size _ 


of eastern yards—I’m talking about the yard in the 
average town. So expansion has had to come along the 
line of yards. It has proved to be efficient and satisfac- 
tory down here.’’ 
Practice vs. Theory 

This is the best explanation of the line yard phenom- 
enon, if one is needed. Discussions of the relative weak- 
ness and strength of the line yard and the individually 
owned yard get us nowhere in particular. Each develops 
where it is needed, and a good deal depends upon the kind 
of baggage the boss carries under his hat whether either 
is to be a success, There’s been a great amount of study 
of the basic principles and the successful methods of busi- 

















“Contained a pair of Heavenly Twins” 


ness lately. Pick up almost any magazine and you’ll see 
an advertisement or maybe half a dozen of correspondence 
schools that offer to teach you how to be successful and 
to become general manager of United States Steel or any 
other little corporation that may suit your fancy. Some 
of these schools are good, and all of them offer useful 
information; but the making of successful business men 
depends upon more than the schools can offer. They are 
successful in large part because the men who enroll in 
them are in earnest, 

It oftentimes. happens that a man who uses poor meth- 
ods is successful because he has a kind of instinct for 
business and will get ahead in spite of handicaps. He 
would get ahead faster, no doubt, were these drags re- 
moved. Abraham Lincoln studied law by the light of the 
fireplace. He would have gotten ahead faster, I suppose, 
in Harvard Law School. But even at that he did fairly 


well, 
Life in Suburban Dallas 


Dallas has several attractive residence suburbs where 
large numbers of fine houses have been built in the last 
few years. I don’t know which has the best claim to 
being the elite section. I visited but one, known as Oak 
Cliff. It used to be a separate city but has been included 
within the corporate limits of Dallas within the last few 
years. It was separated from the city by the river and 
by a long stretch of bottom land that on account of its 
low level has not been developed much. This low land 
has been a real barrier between Oak Cliff and Dallas, but 
it has been overcome by the building at great cost of a 
viaduct about a mile and a quarter in length. There is 
good car service between the two points and the jitney 
flourishes and waxes full of passengers. We know; for 
the Realm’s barker sat in one of these jitneys and, suf- 
fused with blushes, held a ravishingly beautiful young 
lady on his knee; the said young lady being a total 
stranger to him. Mile after mile the little car rolled 
along. And for this we got charged only a nickel. No 
wonder the jitney business is good. No wonder Oak 
Cliff is a popular residence district for the tired business 
man. 
































Uncle Sam Wants 


More Hogs 


raised this year to feed our boys 
‘‘over there’. To do this eco- 
nomically you should 


Build a Few 
Self-Feeders 


like the one shown above. This 
is for dry feeds and you know past 
experience proves that hogs can 
mix their own rations better than 
we can do it for them. 


This is only one money-saver 
for raising hogs. Let us tell 
you about some others we have. 
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The rainbow tide of spring roses had flowed over Oak 
Cliff and the air was full of that earthy, sunny fragrance 
of spring the afternoon I visited it. Lawn after lawn 
was pink and white with blossoms and the sidewalks were 
pretty well occupied by dusky nurse girls wheeling little 
folks about to get them saturated with the spring sun and 
air. One buggy contained a pair of Heavenly Twins, 
aged about a year, and the little fellows were giving 
nursie no end of a bad time by insisting on climbing out. 
She was getting into a sad temper and the crosser she got 
the more sport they had. I’m thinking these two little 
Texans will grow up to be regular boys, true sons of the 
hard riding, empire building Gestivest. 


The Business Side 


Up on the hill I called at the big yard of the Groves- 
Barnes Lumber Co. and found Harry Groves, the manager, 
in a tearing rush of work but courteous and affable as 
always. 

‘*Business,’? he remarked in answer to my question, 
‘‘is not as promising as it might be. But then we could 
always say that. However, trade has slacked off a little 
for some reason, but we look for it to increase later. 
Dallas, you know, depends for its general prosperity on 
the business vonditions pretty much all over Texas. If 
the farmers get good crops this year, as we feel pretty 
sure they will, everything will start going here in the 
city. This is a great wholesaling point. Our wholesaling 
and jobbing houses seli to retailers all over Texas. Every 
line is represented—drygoods, groceries, hardware, har- 
ness and saddles; in fact, any line you might mention. 
So you see how it works. If the farmers have good crops 
or even a fair certainty of having good crops they will 
begin to buy. They’ll discount their earnings in advance. 
The retailers will be watching these things as closely as 
the farmers so that they can be stocked up in advance of 
this coming sale. That will mean business for Dallas, 
and with money coming in houses will be built. It de- 
pends on the crops, and everything looks good so far.’’ 

The saddle trade as a large asset in the whclesaling 
market may seem a little odd to some people. A good 
deal of the central West where horseback travel used to 
be common has lost the art or at least the practice of rid- 
ing as completely as it has lost the art of gunfighting. 

man on horseback is seen only in hopelessly muddy 
weather when even a Ford refuses to pull thru. In the 
East horseback riding has become the sport of the rich. 
Especially since the war has been in progress the bridle 
paths of the city parks have been gay with ladies wearing 
the most wonderful outfits and sitting their sober-minded 
mounts with a consummate awkwardness painful to be- 
hold. Some should be told gently but firmly that bountiful 
nature never intended them to appear in public attired in 
riding breeches. Others, however, can and do ride wild 
brutes of horses that I should hate to try to lead around 
the stable yard, and they do it with a dash and grace 
splendid to see. But down here the saddle trade is some- 
thing different. Men buy saddles as necessary imple- 
ments of their business. Saddles must have the weight 
and strength to stand some tremendous strains, and be- 
yond this purely utilitarian point they must be orna- 
mented to suit their owners’ personal notions. Hand 
tooled leather, silver mountings and the like add to the 
owner’s pride of life and also to the hole in his bank 
balance. And considering the unbelievable extent of the 
range country here in Texas it is easy to understand that 
this is a branch of wholesaling that counts heavily in the 
total of the year’s business, 


Typical Texas Enterprises 


Across the street from the Groves-Barnes Lumber Co. 
the Lingo Lumber Co. has a yard. Mr. Cameron, the 
manager, has but recently come to Dallas from Kansas, 
and while he likes Texas, I suspect he is just a little 
homesick for the wheat fields of the Sunflower State. 

‘*Credit was the easiest part of the business up there,’’ 
he said, ‘‘We never had to worry about credit up there. 
Hardly a man would try to get out of paying his bills. 
All we worried about was making the sale. We knew 
if we could do that we were all right and that we’d get 
paid when the account fell due. I like the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’s ‘Build a Home’ campaign. I don’t under- 
stand why that wasn’t started a long time ago.. It ought 
to be pushed hard in every locality and it ought to be 
kept up. Everything else in the business world is adver- 
tised on a large scale and in a constructive way. I don’t 
know why home owning hasn’t been. It is easy to adver- 
tise if a person sets his mind to it, for owning a home 
is something pretty nearly every person wants to do. 
We lumbermen ought to appeal to the instinct and sell 
them the idea as well as the material to build the house.’’ 

A little farther down the street is the Oak Cliff Lumber 
Co.’s yard, in charge of R. B. White, a lively young fel- 
low concealed behind a large pipe. Mr. White said the 
prospects for the summer’s trade were good. He added 
that that was just his idea, which might not be worth 
much. But from what he could see he looked for a lot 
of building before the season was over. 

These three yards are located almost as near together as 
they well could be. No one, as far as I could tell, has any 
advantage of location. But in spite of the fact that they 
are near together and that each manager is working hard 
to increase his sales the feeling among them seemed to 
be cordial and friendly. In fact, Mr. Cameron rather 
went out of his way to pay a tribute to the clean quality 
of the competition. It is fine to discover such a situation, 
for getting cross-grained is so very easy when a man can 
sit in his office and see load after load of lumber going 
out of his neighbor’s yard. When I used to live on an 
Towa farm and husked corn I could hear the other fellow 
just over the fence banging the ears against the bang- 
board in the early morning. It always seemed to me that 
he put two or three ears into his wagon for every one I 
put into mine; and presently I’d be so flustered I couldn’t 
tell ear from stalk. And then later I’d find out that he 
felt much the same way about me. So it always seems as 
tho the other yard is sending out more loads than you 
are; and this is another fact that makes clean competition 
and cordial feelings so much to the credit of competitors 
located on opposite sides of the street from each other. 
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PERTINENT BUSINESS HINTS FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


PIG CREEP 


The owner makes more profit when his pigs learn to 
eat at an early age. It is customary to wean pigs when 
they are about six weeks old, as that is about as long a 
time as the sow can afford to suckle them. If the young 
pigs learn to eat before weaning they do not suffer a 
set-back at the loss of the mother’s milk. 

There is no better way to teach young pigs to eat than 
to give them the run of a small pen where they can find 
appetizers such as apple parings, sprouted grain, alfalfa 
meal and warm separator milk in a small, clean trough. 

The drawing shows such a pen in the corner of the 
barn yard, or hog yard. The bottom board of the board 
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fence is removed which leaves an opening large enough 
for a six weeks’ old pig, but not large enough to let in 
the sow or other large hogs. 

Lumber is the only material that has proved satisfac- 
tory for barnyard or hogyard fences or pens. Wire fenc- 
ing may do all right for field fencing, but nothing will 
take the place of lumber about the barn and feed lots. 
It should be treated with a preservative. 


HOT BED FRAME 


Hot bed frames are made to fit the sash. It often 
happens that a lumber yard is overstocked with some one 
size or style of sash that does not sell readily. By mak- 
ing a hot bed frame to fit the sash they may be dis- 
posed of at a profit. 

A regular gardener has his own ideas about hot bed 
frames and he wants the regulation greenhouse sash, 
made with stiles and mullions, but without intermediate 
rails, 

For farm and town use a hot bed is needed for a few 
weeks only to start seeds early and to grow the young 
plants ready to set out in the garden or field as soon as 
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the ground is warm enough. For this purpose any odd 
size, shape or make of sash will answer as well as the 
most expensive special design made to order. The cross 
supports are placed and spaced to break joints with the 
sash as well as to support the edges of two sash. 


EGG SCALE 


One of the little things that could be easily made in 
any lumber yard is an egg scale to test the weight of 
fancy eggs. These little egg testers could be sold along 
with other poultry furnishings or they could be given away 
as an advertisement for the lumber yard, 

Eggs to top the market and sell for fancy prices to 
retail customers must be not only strictly fresh, but they 
must weight 26 ounces to the dozen. Therefore, fancy 
egg selection requires that each egg shall be tested for 
weight. The weight of an egg also means a good deal 
when testing the laying habits of hens by means of the 
trap nest. Heavy eggs from regular layers are worth 
more than double for hatching. 

The drawing shows a little homemade scale to weigh 
one egg at a time. The base is from an inch board to 
hold the scale steady. This little base board is 4 inches 
wide and 12 inches long with two solid brackets of inch 
stock, two inches wide at the base and 5 inches long. 
The slots, or openings in the tops of the brackets are 
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% inch wide and 14% inches deep, with a rounded bottom 
to the notch fashioned by the bit that bores the hole. 
Pieces of steel clock springs may be fitted around the 
bottoms of these recesses for bearings. The scale beam, 
or teeter bar, is 12 inches long, 244 inches wide and 4 inch 
thick, made of hard wood as it should be light without 
being springy or shaky. 

A very small three cornered hand saw file is used for 
the knife edge. It is ground sharp at one corner and 
is attached to the lower side of the scale beam by wire 
staples. The file must be fastened to the exact center of 
the bar. This can be done by wire staples. Two holes are 
bored, one in each end of the scale beam, the center of 
each hole being exactly the same distance from the 
center of the bar. The smaller hole is for the metal 
counter weight and the other is to hold the egg while 
being weighed. The metal weight is equal to one- 
twelfth of a dozen eggs. If the egg that is being tested 
fails to bear up the weight it is classed with the seconds 
and is sold cheaper. 





This department is to help retailers in getting 
more business and the illustrations will show up 
to advantage in local newspapers. Cuts suitable 
for insertion in retail advertisements will be fur- 
nished at approximately cost by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. When ordering specify the cut 
number under the illustration. 











The iron stud has lock nuts that permit the bar to play 
up and down within certain bounds. 

The egg hole in the scale beam is made tapering to 
hold the egg upright to ceater its weight properly. 


COMBINATION POULTRY AND BROODER HOUSE 


Pure bred poultry require better buildings than were 
considered necessary for the mongrel fowls so common a 
few years ago. The result is that a good many different 
kinds and sizes of poultry houses have been designed and 
built, many of which are thoroly practical. 

One of these is a combination poultry house divided into 
three rooms, which provides a roosting room and a brooder 
room besides the regulation winter scratching floor, as 
shown in the accompanying illustrations. The main part 
of the building is devoted to the scratching shed, but the 
other compartments are needed to make the plan com- 
ylete. 

' This building has a good, solid concrete foundation wall 
and floors in the roosting room and the brooder room. 
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The scratching floor is made of pure slaked lime. There 
is a large screened opening in the south side of this central 
room that is covered with wire netting. If necessary, 
thin cotton may be used over the wire netting. 

At one end of the building a roosting room 12x12 
feet is partitioned off. In this room the roosts are sup- 
ported by hanging wires suspended from the roof so that 
the whole floor space may be covered with dry earth to 
mix with the droppings to make fertilizer. 

The roosts and nest boxes are all made easily remov- 
able to be carried outdoors at house cleaning time, so 
that all the walls and ceilings may be sprayed with 
whitewash or crude oil. 

The nest boxes, roosts and all other chicken house furni- 
ture are treated to the same kind of a bath and are left 
outside to dry in the sun for several hours before being 
put back into place in the house. This house-cleaning is 
done frequently in warm weather and occasionally during 
the winter. The climate or length of the warm season has 
a good deal to do with the proper disinfection of the poul- 
try house to keep it in proper condition. 

The hatching room is provided with extra large nest 
boxes to make room for a layer of sod in the bottom 
and plenty of straw to make the nests comfortable. Sod 
holds moisture so the eggs will hatch better. . 

It is a comfortable sight to see the biddies attending 
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to business as close neighbors in these different little 
boxes. Rather close attention is required, however, by 
the poultry woman during the incubation season, because 
occasionally one of the hens wanders from home, and 
that is what makes trouble. The windows in this room 
are hung with dark green shades which help to control 
the hens, 

These nest boxes, during the fall and early winter, are 
used for the laying hens up to the time when incubation 
should begin. After the brooding season in early spring 
the same room comes in handy to shelter an extra brood 
or two of chickens. 

From the hatching room the hens with their little 
broods are transferred to the brooder coops out in the 
yard, where they nurse their little families until they 
are old enough and strong enough to go into one of the 
colony houses. 

The general construction of the building above the con- 
crete foundation is of wood, built in the usual way, except 
that great care is taken to have the inside woodwork as 
smooth as possible, so it may be easily treated with dis- 
= to destroy all forms of life that are not profit- 
able. 

The whole interior is thoroly well painted with three 
coats of thin white lead paint, carefully rubbed into the 
grain of the wood, which makes the inside of the house 
light and clean. It is easy to care for fowls, even tho 
the house may be crowded, when provision is made to 
keep the place clean without unnecessary labor. 

The success of a poultry house depends on little things 
and there are a great many of them. The needs of a 
house full of poultry are numerous, but simple when the 
business is well understood. 

A good poultry man or woman is not likely to neglect 
well bred fowls in a well built house, because there is a 
great deal of pleasure in knowing that they are well cared 
for and it is not difficult to do. 


BUTTER AND EGG SHIPPING CRATE 


This crate holds eight dozen eggs and it has a re- 
frigerator box in one end to hold ten pounds of butter, 
It is a light crate, built in the regular egg crate style, 
with a frame of hard wood for each end and thin boards 
for panels. The butter end of the crate is re-inforced 


by the bulkhead partition. 
The egg compartments are made of strawboard in the 
usual way and may be bought by the thousand, together 
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with the strawboard sheets that go in between to make 
floors and covers for the egg pockets. 

These egg crates could be made in any lumberyard 
cheaper than to ship them from a distance. There is sale 
for egg crates in every good farming community, be- 
cause every farmer and many villagers keep hens and 
sell eggs. 


SCAFFOLD BRACKET 

One of the useful inventions belonging to a ear- 
penter’s outfit is the simple adjustable scaffold bracket 
shown by this illustration. 

For ordinary building operations these brackets are 
made of two pieces of 2x 4x4 feet, halved and joined 
to form a right angle as shown. The short cater- 
cornered braces are 1x6 and the longer braces are 





1x4 if the brackets are small. 
well nailed or spiked. 

The leg is a separate piece of 2x 4 or 2x6 according 
to length and the amount of weight it must sustain. 
The legs are not fastened, the weight of the scaffold 
boards being sufficient to hold them in place. The 
height is easily adjusted to level the scaffold without 
cutting a leg by moving the foot out or in. 


All intersections are 


HOG WALLOW 

The hog is the only domestic animal that will volun- 
tarily take a bath. With the exception of dogs and cats, 
hogs are the only domestic animals that will not foul their 
beds. ‘‘Dirty as a pig’’ is a libel on the pig. It should 
read ‘‘ Dirty as the pig’s owner compels it to be.’’ Given 
a decent chance, a hog will keep itself cleaner than any 
other meat producing animal. 

During the warm months of the year every hog should 
have free access to a wallowing vat filled with clean 
water with a thin skim of crude oil floating on the sur- 
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face of the water. The hog enjoys the water bath and 
it will roll about enough to get the oil into its hair to 
kill the lice. 

The drawing shows a hog wallow 8x12 feet made of 
boards, It is sunk in the ground and should be puddled 
around with clay to make it water tight. The joints 
may be battoned outside and inside both, if necessary, to 
stop leaks, or they may be filled with oakum. , 

It should be placed on a hillside where sufficient drain- 
age may be had to empty the vat for cleaning. A drain 
pipe should be provided for this purpose. 

The lumber for these hog wallows should be cut to the 
proper lengths at the lumber yard and the different pieces 
sold to the farmers in the knock-down. 

Each hog breeder should have hog wallows enough to 
accommodate all of his hogs. Now is the time to dig in 
before hot. weather comes. 
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COMBINE ART AND UTILITY 


Signs Appeal to Practicability and Patriot- 
ism—Attract Thousands 


Str. Louis, Mo., May 13.—Thousands and thousands of 
St. Louisians who afoot and in automobiles daily travel 
the broad thorofare of Kingshighway, the principal west- 
ern artery connecting north and south St. Louis, have been 
charmed with the beauty and impressed with the message 
of a painting which adorns the wall of a lumber yard. 
Primarily, it is an advertising sign, but it is more than 
that. It is an inspirational message. It is a work of art. 

The painting is so well executed, its subject so full of 
patriotism, and the idea so big that it is the talk of St. 
Louis. It is regarded as a monument to one of the 
founders of this country, and an ornament to the city. 
The result of the hand-to-mouth spreading of the news 
of this new thing in advertising signs is shown in the 
increase of the number of automobiles and pedestrians on 
Kingshighway on Sundays, people who go to see and 
admire this most attractive of outdoor art. 

At considerable expense, this picture was placed by the 
Julius Seidel Lumber Co., whose president, 
Julius Seidel, is vice president of the Na- 


spirational influence?’’ 
tainly have gotten it. 

This tribute to Washington and to wood construction 
is one of three of the signs that Mr. Seidel has had 
painted on his property, and all are in line with his policy 
of creating an interest in and desire to buy lumber as 
against that old-time, well worn policy of lumbermen of 
merely telling the public what they sell. 

The same thought of inspiring the public as in the 
first painting is brought out in two signs in which the 
merits of oak flooring are’ brought out strongly. The 
more prominent of these is on a large hardwood flooring 
shed, 22 feet high by 100 feet wide. This is on a prom- 
inent thorofare and can be seen from the car line a dis- 
tance of half a mile, standing out boldly as an appeal to 
the man or woman who would own a home or thinks of 
improving and making modern the one he has. 

“*Oak Flooring Is Sanitary,’’ written in letters across 
the top of the shed, is the slogan that greets the passerby. 
To the right is this message: ‘‘We’ve a Kind to Fit 
Your Purse. 

‘*A Bright Home Is an Asset. 

‘*Have You a Home?’’ 

To the left this appears: 

‘*Tt Is Durable, It Is Beautiful. 

‘*Oak Flooring Makes a Cheerful Fireside.’’ 


The people of St. Louis cer- 





tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
and one of the most progressive and ad- 
vanced men in the trade today. Wood 
construction has become a religion with 
Mr. Seidel; his whole life has been given 
up to it, and he thinks of little else. And 
so it is but natural to expect that this 
painting which adorns the Seidel yard is 
for the purpose of promoting wood con- 
struction in a dignified, ornate and impres- 
sive manner. 

Mount Vernon, the home of Washington, 
stands there on Kingshighway in all its 
glory, amidst all of its beautiful surround- 
ings. It is on a clear panel 20 feet high 
and 120 feet long. The painting is the 
work of a real artist, and the coloring of 
this shrine of American freedom with the 
peaceful Potomac in the background is 
brought out with remarkable fidelity to 
nature. Every detail is clearly shown. 
When Mr. Seidel decided to pay this tribute 
to Washington he asked the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to 
obtain thru its Washington correspondent a picture in 
colors of Mount Vernon and its surroundings, and the 
artist followed this in every detail in his work. 

To the left of the picture is this wording, ‘‘ As old as 
the Nation, Built of Wood.’’ To the right appears this: 
‘*Mount Vernon, 

Washington’s Home, 

Built by Washington.’’ 

To have thus impressed upon the minds of the people 
that beautiful Mount Vernon, the home of Washington, 
which still stands a monument as enduring and certainly 
more impressive than any yet erected of stone to the 
father of his country, is built of wood is the most inspira- 
tional message that could possibly be carried in favor of 
wood construction. The idea is simple, but it goes deep 
down into the minds of the people. 

It is but natural for people to think, when it is thus so 
forcefully brought to their attention, that ‘‘If wood is 
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ST. LOUIS OUTDOOR ART THAT IS VIEWED BY MULTITUDES 


What a cheerful greeting this is? Further to stimulate 
the home building idea, in the center is the picture of a 
frame bungalow. It is plainly brought out that every- 
thing is of wood, from the fence to the shingles. 

This sign, it will be noticed, does not bear the name 
of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co. But the strongest pos- 
sible talking points in favor of oak flooring and homes are 
brought out sharp and clear. 

Passing farther west another sign is observed on a ware- 
house, across which appears the wording, ‘‘Oak and 
Maple Flooring.’’ On one side is this appeal: ‘‘ Mod- 
ernize Your Home by Laying an ‘Overlay’ Oak Floor.’’ 

‘«Twenty Varieties to, Select From.’’ 

‘¢Wnough Oak Floor for a Room 12x12, $8 and up,’’ 
which at once gives the home owner the idea that oak 
flooring is not expensive. On another side are these fea- 
tures of advantage, which are too often neglected by re- 
tail lumbermen: 

‘‘Our Hardwood Floor Is Kiln Dried, Clean and 
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SHIP 1S LAUNCHED AFTER DARK 


Government Craft Leaves Ways at Texas 
Port—Others Being Pushed 


BEAUMONT, TEX., May 13.—The steamship Oneco, the 
first wooden vessel completed here for the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, was launched at 8:20 o’clock Saturday 
night, May 11, from the ways of the Beaumont Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock Co. Although the sun had gone down, 
the launching was not marred by the slightest accident. 

The Oneco, which is shown on the register of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation as vessel No, 447, is the second 
Government ship launched in the Sixth district, the 
Nacogdoches having been completed at Houston in April. 
The Oneco was the first ship of any kind built for the 
Government that has been launched after dark. Also it is 
the first ship built in Texas to be christened by the 
governor’s wife. 

‘‘T christen thee the good ship Oneco,’’ said Mrs. 
William P. Hobby, wife of the governor of Texas, as she 
gracefully tossed the bottle of champagne against the 
ship’s bow. As the bottle burst and the sparkling liquid 
trickled down the side of the hull the huge 
gray vessel glided from the ways and 
floated down the channel, amid great cheers 
from the crowds of visitors and employees 
and their families. At the same moment 
all the small vessels moored along the river 
bank joined .n saluting the new ship, which 
will form a part of Uncle Sam’s new mer- 
chant marine, 

The Oneco is one of the standard Ferris 
type ships of 3,500-tons. The Government 
engineers who inspected the hull declared 
it was one of the finest built wooden ships 
they had ever inspected. 

Mrs. Hobby, as sponsor on this occasion, 
was attended by a coterie of prominent 
women of Beaumont and Houston. Among 
the latter were Mrs. J. W. Link, 
wife of the president of the Beaumont 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., and Mra 
B. Frank Bonner, wife of one of the large 
stockholders in the company. C. O, Yoakum, 
vice president and general manager of the 
company, personally superintended the 
launching, and he was assisted by his corps of engineers 
and department heads. The Government inspectors sta- 
tioned at the plant made a final inspection of the hull 
about two hours before it left the ways. 

Before June 1 the steamship Swampscott, which is offi- 
cially known as ‘‘No, 448,’ will be launched from the 
ways of the same company, according to Mr. Yoakum, 
By that date also it is expected wooden ships for the 
Government will be launched by both the Lone Star Ship- 
building Co. and McBride & Law, but thé exact dates 
of these launchings will not be announced in advance. 

It was announced by Mr. Yoakum that all the piling 
had been driven and the dredging work completed prep- 
aratory to constructing the 3,200-ton marine railway at 
the big plant of the Beaumont Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., and work of building the railway itself began today. 

The installation plant at this ship yard, where thirty- 
two wooden ships for the Government will be equipped 
for sea, was completed Saturday and the steamer Nacog- 








A STRONG APPEAL TO THE INTENDING HOME BUILDER 


good enough for Washington, it is good enough for me; 
if wood will last thru generations and generations, as this 
has lasted, it is enduring; if wood is as beautiful as this, 
wood is all right for my home.’’ The message goes right 
home to them. 

Mount Vernon never has been so beautifully and im- 
pressively visualized in St. Louis, or perhaps anywhere 
else, for that matter, as in this painting. It has given St. 
Louisians a keener insight into what a wonderful place 
it is than they could have gotten in any other way except 
by a visit to that historic spot. When the painting was 
in the course of completion, Mr. Seidel was surprised to 
see two teachers from a nearby public school with a class 
of seventy-five pupils examining the work. He learned 
from them that it was a history class, who had thus been 
given an opportunity to see a much better picture of 
Mount Vernon than was possible in their school books. 
The teachers thanked Mr. Seidel for what he had done 
in honoring Washington and in helping them in the in- 
struction of their pupils. Since then many parties of 
school children, upon whom a lasting impression of the 
value of wood construction is made, have studied this 
picture of Mount Vernon. 

As Mr. Seidel told a gathering of lumbermen in that 
splendid address of his on ‘‘The Sentiment of Woods,’’ 
which he has had reprinted in a most attractive brochure, 
“Who indeed is not inspired when he thinks of Mount 
Vernon, reads of it and speaks of it? It is sacred to all 
Americans, * * * Was ever a greater tribute to 
endurance bestowed upon lumber? Do you get the in- 
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Bright.’’ The name Seidel does not appear on this sign, 
except on a motor truck, which emphasizes the line below 
it, ‘‘From Warehouse to Your Home,’’ indicating how 
easy it is to make deliveries. 

As Mr. Seidel has previously told retail lumbermen, in 
relating how a small ad in a bazaar program sold two 
orders of oak flooring, because the fact that it is sani- 
tary and beautiful was brought out clearly, ‘‘We have 
the goods, gentlemen, but lack the proper presentation.’’ 

Long ago Mr. Seidel showed the retail lumbermen 
something new when he put in a show case, where people 
passing Kingshighway can see on display every possible 
kind of wood in every possible shade. It was something 
out of the ordinary of retail lumber merchandising, but 
Mr. Seidel thought that if the stores could sell merchan- 
dise as the result of window displays, why could not lum- 
bermen? He tried it and many sales have resulted from that 
display. How Mr. Seidel’s office has been made an attrac- 
tive place is well known, and has been the talk of the 
lumber trade. 

Mr. Seidel’s progressive spirit is doing great things 
for wood construction. Retail lumbermen who hear of 
his methods are quick to grasp the idea that his plan of 
advertising is far, far superior to the old-way of saying, 
‘‘ Anything in Lumber,’’ and letting it go at that. 





THE EIGHT men and women composing the cook house 
force of the Brooks-Seanlon Lumber Co. of Bend, Ore., 
have purchased war stamps to the value of $600. 


WAREHOUSE SIGN TELLING OF MERITS OF OAK AND MAPLE FLOORINGS 


doches, launched at Houston on April 5, will arrive here 
probably this week to be completed for sea. The Oneco 
launched Saturday will be equipped in the same plant. 
Work of equipping the vessels at Beaumont will be done 
under the direction of William M. Hind, superintendent 
of installation of this district for the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, 

It is estimated each ship can be equipped for sea within 
thirty or forty days after leaving the ways. 

Work on the big 8,000-ton floating dry dock, which also 
is being built at this point under contract with the fleet 
corporation, is progressing satisfactorily, according to 
General Manager Yoakum, and it is expected to complete 
the dry dock some time in the fall of this year. 





ISLE OF PINES INDUSTRY THRIVING 


New Organs, LA., May 13.—Recent visitors to the 
Isle of Pines report that island’s lumber industry thriv- 
ing as never before. Curtailment of the volume of lumber 
shipments from the States to Cuba has led to the placing 
of Cuban orders for Isle of Pines stock, keeping the 
island’s seven sawmills busy at capacity. These plants 
are not very large affairs, as sawmill plants are reckoned 
in the States, but they give employment to several hun- 
dred men and perceptible stimulus to Isle of Pines pros- 
perity. The lumber is shipped from Siguanea Bay, Ju 
caro, Gerona and Los Indios. According to a recent esti 
mate, the island has about 50,000,000 feet of merchant- 
able stumpage. 
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INSTALLS PROTECTIVE DEVICES AT PLANT 


Corur D’ALENE, IDA. 

The modern sawmill plant of the Edward Rutledge 
Timber Co., at Coeur d’Alene, protects its employees from 
accidental injury from the machinery so thoroly in every 
respect that it attracts the admiration of visiting lum- 
bermen. Huntington Taylor, manager of the Edward 
Rutledge Timber Co., not only constructed a modern and 
up-to-date sawmill plant in a very short period of time, 
a little over two 
years ago, but he 
has safeguards 
and screens and 
other devices 
about every piece 
of machinery, 
shafting, belting, 
gears and every- 
thing where it 
might otherwise 
be possible for a 
careless person to 
receive an injury. 
Warning signs 
are painted wher- 
ever necessary 
and, generally 
speaking, the 
machinery is all 
‘‘fenced in.’? Mr. Taylor evidently believes in safety 
first, and an inspection of the Edward Rutledge Timber 
Co.’s plant would tend to show that an employee would 
have to go deliberately about the matter in order to 
injure himself. 

The Edward Rutledge Timber Co. turns out about 130,- 
000 feet of lumber in eight hours, not quite as much as 
during the 10-hour shift last year, when the season’s cut 
amounted ‘to about 50,000,000 feet. However, this year, 
with more night sawing, it is expected to exceed last 
year’s output. The company is building eighteen miles 
of flume to bring its logs down, and has several miles of 
it completed and in operation. ll ; 

Three of its office employees are in the service, including 
L. R. McCoy, formerly sales manager of the company, 
who is now a lieutenant in a forest regiment in France. 
He was succeeded as sales manager by D. H. Bartlett, 
who formerly traveled for the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. out 
of Sioux City, Iowa, He took charge of the sales last 
November. William J. Merrigan is Mr. Taylor’s right 
hand man in directing the manufacturing operations. 
He was with the Northern Lumber Co. at Cloquet, Minn., 
as was Mr. Taylor, for many years. Another member of 
the office staff is F. E. Eastman, who has had years of 
experience in marketing lumber. He was formerly in the 
wholesale lumber business in Tacoma and later on the 
road in the middle West for a Coast concern. He began 
his lumber eareer years ago with Weyerhaeuser & Co., of 
St. Paul, Minn., in the retail yard department, so he has 
had a varied experience. 

The Edward Rutledge Timber Co.’s office is pictu- 
resquely located on the side of a hill, across a little 








OFFICE OF EDWARD RUTLEDGE 
TIMBER CO. 


stream from and overlooking the plant. The building is 
large and roomy, with private offices of Mr. Merrigan 
and Mr. Bartlett on opposite sides of the entrance. On 
the second floor is Mr. Taylor’s office, with a large direc- 
tors’ room, 


The Edward Rutledge Timber Co, cuts an excellent 
quality of white pine, growing in the vicinity of Marble 
Creek, and therefore it terms its lumber ‘‘ Marble Creek 
White Pine.’’ 


OLDEST CONTINUOUS OPERATION IN ALABAMA 


YHAPMAN, ALA. 

An interesting and busy little town is Chapman, Even 
more interesting than the manufacturing activites that 
are visible to the eye are the invisible activities which 
center here, for Chapman is the center of the varied in- 
terests of the W. T. Smith Lumber Co. 

Smoke was pouring from the funnels of the three saw- 
mills that form the nucleus of the industrial group, a 
switch engine was noisily shunting cars, empty and filled, 
along the several sidings, saws were screaming their way 
thru logs while above all could be distinctly heard the 
shrill, penetrating whine of the planers when the repre- 
sentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN arrived at the 
office. J. G. MeGowin, the man whose driving power is 
responsible for the speed with which this enterprise is 
carried on, was temporarily laid up, but gladly took time 
to explain the various ramifications of the operation of 
the Smith company. 

Alabama knows that this is an old operation; in fact, 
it is said to be the oldest known continuous sawmill opera- 
tion in the State. The Rocky Creek Lumber Co. first 
built and operated a small sawmill here. This plant was 
acquired by W. T. Smith, who rebuilt and enlarged the 
sawmill and purchased considerable timber. In 1905 a 
group of lumbermen acquired the W. T. Smith Lumber 
Co., retaining the name but injecting new blood and 
capital into the enterprise, and under their direction it 
has expanded until it is one of the largest and most in- 
teresting operations in Alabama. It is fitting that the 
name McGowin, one that is synonymous with so much 
commercial achievement in southern Alabama and western 
Florida, should be connected with the new enterprise. 
Probably no name is better known in this section in con- 
nection with the lumber business, a tradition that is 
carried out in the case of the W. T. Smith Lumber Co., the 
officers of which are: President, J. F. McGowin; vice 
president, W. E. Fooghee; secretary-treasurer, J. G. Mc- 
Gowin, and the stockholders of which are J. C. McGowin, 
W. M. McGowin and the Estate of A. McGowin, jr. 








Among the Mills with Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 


Chapman, which is the center of this operation, is 
three miles above Georgiana, on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad, in the heart of a splendid southern pine 
section. The plant of the W. T. Smith Lumber Co. 
practically all lies along a street running at the rear 
of the office building and is skirted by a railroad spur. 
The main plant, consisting of three sawmills, sizer mill, 
planer, dry kilns, sheds and veneer and box factory, to- 
gether with the loading platforms and yards, lies on one 
side of the main track. A spur, leading off to the other 
side of mill No. 1, serves mill No. 3 and the stave mill, 
both only a short distance away. The company also 
operates the mill formerly owned by the Empire Lumber 
Co. near Andalusia, and this mill is cutting about 60,000 
feet of lumber a day. 

Mill No. 1 is a board mill, with a daily capacity of 
80,000 feet. Mill No. 2 is known as the export mill, 
with a capacity of 80,000 feet daily, while mill No. 3 is a 
dimension mill, with a daily capacity of 60,000 feet. The 
company owns its own timber in fee and also leases. The 
timber holdings, which lie in the counties of Butler, Mon- 
roe, Crenshaw, Covington and Conocuh, are estimated at 
500,000,000 feet. At present the company is holding its 
own timber and cutting the leased timber to as large an 
extent as possible. Approximately 60 percent of the 
timber is shortleaf and the rest longleaf pine and scat- 
tered hardwoods. Forty percent of the timber cuts 
boards, 30 percent dimension lumber and 30 percent 
timbers. 

At present the company is logging east, west and south 
of Chapman, on three separate lines of logging roads. It 
operates eighty-five miles of logging railroad in all and is 
using ten locomotives. In the three large camps that are 
operated 200 mules and oxen are used. Between 1,400 
and 1,500 laborers are employed by the company. 

A veneer and box factory with an output of between 
5,000 and 6,000 boxes is being operated to capacity and 
the stave mill is turning out 10,000 oak staves for oil 
barrels daily. The company also conducts very large 
naval stores operations with camps thruout the timber 
in this section and is reputed to be one of the largest in 
that line in southern Alabama. It also operates lath 
and shingle mills and has excellent dry sheds and a full 
and uptodate equipment of planers and sizers. 

One of the most interesting phases of the company’s 
operation is the 2,000-acre farm that is being developed 
under W. M. McGowin. Excellent results are being 
obtained in cultivating the cut-over lands and this end 
of the business is being developed as fast as possible. 
Last year the company successfully raised 500 hogs and 
200 cattle besides the requisite amount of feed for this 
stock. A great deal of garden truck was also raised, 
much of which was sold thru the commissary store in 
Chapman or was used at the various camps of the com- 
pany. The company last year raised 35,000 bushels of 
corn, which was ground in its own grist mill. It also 
raised 15,000 bushels of sweet potatoes and made 10,000 
gallons of cane syrup besides raising beans, peas, cabbage 
ete. 








NEW PLANING MILL IN OPERATION 


MERIDIAN, Miss. 

The Gulf States Lumber Co., with main office at Merid- 
ian, has completed the building of a modern planing mill 
at Shuqualak, Miss., which has just been put into opera- 
tion. A Berlin sizer, 16x20, has been installed, with all 
necessary equipment for doing first class work in an 
efficient marner. The mill was built to expand when 
necessary, and it is the intention to install another Berlin 
machine in the near future. 

The Gulf States Lumber Co. recently purchased the 
sawmill and timber at Shuqualak formerly owned by 
J. A. Bell. This mill, together with its other sawmills at 
the same point, will furnish rough lumber to its planing 
mill at Shuqualak. The company also has a concentration 
yard at Shuqualak and besides doing its own dressing 
will be able to take care of such custom dressing as may 
be offered. This company also has a large concentration 
yard at Dekalb, Miss. 

M. F. Parker, formerly manager of the Chicago office 
of the Industrial Lumber Co., of Elizabeth, La., is vice 
president and general manager of the Gulf States Lumber 
Co. and is in active charge of all operations. His office 
is in the Citizens National Bank Building at Meridian, 
He has been in the lumber game about twenty years and 
is widely recognized as an able and progressive lumber- 
man. Addison Stillwell, of Chicago, is president of the 
Gulf States Lumber Co. He is also president of the 
Stillwell Lumber Co., of Chicago, and a large stockholder 
of the Foster Creek Lumber & Manufacturing Co., which 
completed last winter a large southern pine plant at 
Stephenson, Miss. J. C. McLachlin, treasurer of the 
Gulf States Lumber Co., was formerly president of the 
Big Four Lumber Co. of St. Louis and more recently 
general manager of the Dixie Lumber Co. of St. Louis, 
W. Hill Stillwell, of Chicago, is secretary of the company 
and also vice president of the Stillwell Lumber Co., of 
Chicago. 

The Gulf States Lumber Co.’s specialties are long joists, 
dimension, structural timbers and all items of yard and 
shed stock. 


DESIRES PHOTOGRAPHS OF WOODS SCENES 


New OruEAns, La., May 13.—The Southern Pine As- 
sociation is in the market for photographs of mill and 
woods scenes, for use in connection with publicity and ad- 
vertising work. Manufacturers are asked to assist in 
enabling the association to get these pictures, in the 
following circular sent to subscribers: 





We are frequently in need of photographs of mill and woods 
scenes, particularly for views showing characteristic stands 
of southern — timber. 

It is possible that you may have photographs of your plant 
and timber which 4 would be — to loan to the asso- 
ciation. We would be willing to pay for prints of any suit- 
able pictures which you may have had taken, if you can put 
us in touch with the photographers who have the negatives. 

If you can assist us in securing copies or good pictures of 
southern pine timber, your kindness will be appreciated. 





INDUSTRIAL Y. M. C. A. WORK SHOWS HEALTHY GROWTH 


Recent issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN have con- 
tained reports of two important conferences attended 
by executives of large industrial concerns and by officials 
of the industrial department of the Y. M. C. A., for the 
purpose of planning still larger service for the workers 
in the various fields. Special consideration is being given 
at this time to the workers in the industries essential 
for the winning of the war, important among which 
is the lumber industry, because of its contribution to ship 
building, airplane construction, and other war activities. 
By the generous action of the southern pine manufac- 
turers, who at their Memphis meeting in April sub- 
scribed over $25,000 in a very few minutes for the en- 
larged industrial program of the Y. M. C. A., the con- 
fidence of the lumbermen as a whole in the splendid 


work being carried on by this fine organization was 
strikingly expressed. It is interesting to note the varied 
activities of the Y. M. C. A. at the many southern lum- 
ber plants where it is in operation, as shown by the sum- 
mary printed herewith. The Y. M. C. A. connected with 
the Great Southern Lumber Co.’s plant at Bogalusa, La., 
secured 305 new members in a recent membership drive, 
making the total number of members 670. Attention 
is called to the separate branches maintained at a number 
of points for the colored employees of some companies. 
All the Y. M. C, A.’s connected with lumber concerns 
cooperated heartily in the Liberty Loan campaigns, and 
are now pushing hard for sales of war savings stamps. 
— is the comparative statistical report for 
arch: 
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TO PROTECT NORTH WOODS FROM FIRE 


MADISON, Wis., May 13.—The Wisconsin State Con- 
servation Commission has started its codperative service 
with the Forest Service, and all sections of the north 
woods will be carefully patrolled during the summer sea- 
gon, and fire preventive measures will be employed. 

Under the codperative plan the Federal Government 
has made an allotment of $4,500 a year to Wisconsin un- 
der the provisions of the Weeks law and all of this will 
be used by fhe conservation commission to pay the sal- 
aries of the patrolmen. The expenses will be borne by 
the State. Hight patrolmen will be employed this sea- 
gon and the work will be largely educational. 

Under the present statutes the chairman of each town- 
ship is fire warden for that township and the patrolmen 
are expected to work with them to see that fire pre- 
yentive measures are taken everywhere in the north 
woods. Each patrolman has routes laid out in his dis- 
trict which he must cover carefully twice a week, be- 
sides the time he takes in instructing the other workers. 

Never before has the commission gone into this matter 
of preventing fires on such a large scale, and it is look- 
ing for results. Some fires got started during the dry 
days in April, but were stopped before serious damage 
was done. The lumber railroads as well as the regular 
lines in wooded sections of the State are equipped with 
fire fighting apparatus and tanks of water and are ex- 
pected to stop any incipient blaze that may be started. 

Any settler who wishes to burn brush must notify the 
town fire warden, as well as the lookout man in the look- 
out towers, and he must take precautions that will pre- 
vent the fire from his brush from spreading. The com- 
mission feels that there is no necessity for the fire losses 
that have occurred in the past and hopes to educate the 
people to use precautions that will ward off great forest 
fires in the future. 


~ 


TO BUILD CONCRETE SHIPS AT BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., May 13.—With the coming of the port 
of Boston into its proper field as a big shipping center 
for overseas traffic made necessary by the war comes the 
news that it is also to be the center for the construc- 
tion of concrete ships. It is reported that the Libert; 
Shipbuilding Corporation of Massachusetts will establis 
a plant in this vicinity for the construction of reinforced 
concrete ships for the Fedeial Shipping Board. Arrange- 
ments have been made by representatives of the company 
with the shipping board in Washington for the construc- 
tion of ships at the Boston plant, at another yard already 
under construction at Wilmington, N. C., and at a third 
yard in operation at Brunswick, Ga. The output of the 
three plants, according to present estimates, will total 
$20,000,000 worth of ships within a year. 

William J. McDonald, a Boston real estate man, is 
president of the company, and Matthew Hale and Max 
Schoolman are vice president and treasurer, respectively. 
Lewis R. Ferguson, of Philadelphia, formerly a member 
of the shipping board and for nearly fifteen years sec- 
retary of the Cement Dealers’ Association of the United 
States, is general manager. 

The arrangement just completed with the Government 
supplements a prior conditional contract. Under the 
new contracts the Government will own the properties, 
but the company will construct the ships and sell them to 
the Government. The contracts are to continue until the 


end of the war and as long afterward as is required. 
SEP ; 








DONATIONS TO OVERSEAS WELFARE APPRECIATED 


P. 8. Ridsdale, treasurer of the Welfare Fund for Lum- 
bermen and Foresters in War Service, of Washington, 
_D.C., is in receipt of communications from ‘‘ over there’? 
showing the appreciation of those at the front for the 
funds that have been donated in their behalf. Typical of 
these letters are that from Chaplain Williams of the 10th 
Engineers (Forest), and a letter from Chaplain C. W. 
Smith, of the 20th Engineers (Forest). They are both 
addressed to Mr. Ridsdale and read as follows: 


No doubt you received in due time my receipt for the money 
given for use of the 20th and 10th Engineers. I would like 
to write you now a word of thanks. What assistance this 
money will be to me—no one can know as wellasI. I greatly 
appreciate this fund, and on behalf of the regiment send to 
Nt ow the splendid body of men you represent our hearty 

anks, 

The money has been deposited in the Farmers’ Loan & 
Trust Co., Paris, France, to the credit of Welfare Fund 20th 
Engineers, U. S. Army, C. Walter Smith, Treasurer. About 
90 francs have already been spent for two sets of boxing 
gloves for the 8th Battalion. I have turned over to Chaplain 
H. Y. Williams, 10th Engineers, a check for one-sixth of the 
total. He will no doubt write you a letter of acknowledg- 
ment soon. 

Very soon the many needs of the companies will drain 
heavily upon the fund. I will send you report and vouchers 
about once in two months, or more often if possible. Any 
urther money you may receive for this fund could be sent 
direct to Paris to the credit of the fund, as stated above, 
and notice sent to me. I do ot there will be a considerably 
larger fund on hand before next winter sets in. 

What have you done about my church posters? I hope 
you were able to arrange the matter. I would like bg | much 
Aa them at the earliest possible date. They will be a 

elp. A 

Have the graphophones been shipped yer? By the way, 
heedles for these machines are very hard to get over here. 
Will you please buy a good mere and send them to me direct, 
bee out earliest convenience Medium and loud will be 


Wish I could write you a long letter recounting our experi- 
ences thus far, but too mony matters press me now. As soon 
oe we get caught up a bit I will write you a real news, 
etter. Believe me, the men are splendid and deserving of all 
8 é foresters and lumbermen can do for them.—LixzutT. C. W 

MITH, Regimental Chaplain, 20th Engineers. 


1? behalf of our regiment may I thank you and thru you 
all those who have codperated thru the Welfare Fund for 
fumbermen and Foresters, in sending us the splendid check 
ad our well-being and the new grafonolas. ou can know 
t at this goodness will mean even more than you can realize 
0 the men. The efforts that you have put forth in the 
seanters and in these new gifts are heartily appreciated 
" for it all we thank you from the bottom of our hearts. 

F here are ten battalions of foresters in the 20th and two 
4 the 10th regiment. Chaplain Smith therefore turned over 
t me for our work one-sixth of the $4,000, or 8,790.90 
Tancs. If you wished a division on any other basis it can 





be changed at your request. The money I have deposited 
with the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., Paris, where I shall 
draw check on it as needed. It is in the name of Tenth En- 
gineers’ Welfare Fund, H. Y. Williams, Treasurer. Ever 
few months I shall send you a statement of the fund, wit 
account of purchases. I shall take up the matter of com- 
pany notes etc. and report to you later on the same, 

The grafonolas have not arrived as yet, but will be here 
shortly. We have a few, but the new ones will fill in big 
gaps. I should appreciate it if your committee could keep us 
supplied with needles for the same, as they are difficult to se- 
cure in France and can only be purchased in very small 
quantities. 

Am enclosing a copy of my weekly record of doings, some 
of which you may find interesting. With hearty apprecia- 
tion of your good work for us, I am with deep gratitude.— 
pr Howarp Y. WILLIAMS, Chaplain of the 10th En- 
gineers. 


The committee for the Welfare Fund for Lumbermen 
and Foresters in War Service is composed of representa- 
tive members of the lumber industry at large, of the Con- 
eatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, of the lumber trade press, 
of the United States Forest Service, and of the Amer- 
ican Forestry Association. Donations sent to it are 
thoroly appreciated and distributed where they do the 
most good. They should be sent to P. 8. Ridsdale, treas- 
urer, Welfare Fund for Lumbermen and Foresters in War 
Service, 1410 H. Street, Northwest, Washington, D, C. 





CANDY BOX TYPIFIES SHINGLE INDUSTRY 


SEATTLE, WasH., May 11.—When a young man of this 
city calls upon his best girl he now can take her a bundle 
of shingles, with the assurance that the gift will be ap- 
preciated. Nor will it tax his strength to carry it to her 
home, for the ‘‘bundle’’ referred to will slip easily into 
his coat pocket. The plain fact is that the Imperial 

















A BUNDLE OF SHINGLES: RBALLY A CANDY BOX 


Candy Co., of Seattle, is now packing some of its choicest 
and most popular brands of chocolates and other confec- 
tions in a novelty box which in appearance, even to the 
branding, is an exact miniature of a bundle of shingles. 
This is eminently appropriate in view of the vast impor- 
tance of the shingle industry of the Northwest. The 
novelty has struck the popular fancy and the boxes are 
being snapped up like hot cakes on a frosty morning, 
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ADVERTISING “RITE-GRADE INSPECTED” CANDIES 


large numbers being bought for sending to friends in the 
East or other parts of the country. The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s: Association has granted the enterprising 
candy manufacturer the privilege of using its registered 
trademark, ‘‘Rite-Grade Inspected.’’ A slip descriptive 
of the shingle industry of the Northwest and setting forth 
the Rite-Grade inspection idea is enclosed in each box. 
Attractive window displays have been made in drug and 
confectionary stores all over the Northwest. One of 
these, in a drug store occupying a prominent corner in 
Seattle, is shown in the accompanying cut. 





RECLAMATION SERVICE RECEIVES BIDS 


Ex Paso, Tex., May 13.—The United States Reclama- 
tion Service has received bids for approximately 3,500,000 
feet of lumber to be used in the construction of irriga- 
tion and drainage canals in the Mesilla and El Paso dis- 
tricts of the Rio Grande. It is stated that the final 
awards of the contracts will be made by the war purchas- 
ing board at Washington, which has authority to fix 
prices on lumber purchased for Government use. Bids 
were submitted by lumber manufacturers of Texas, 
Oregon, Louisiana, Washington, New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia. The bids were referred to the El Paso office 
of the reclamation service for recommendation. It is not 
stated how soon the awards will be made. 


NEW MILL NOW IN OPERATION 


CAMDEN, ARK., May 13.—The new sawmill of the Fooks 
Lumber Co, at Camden, Ark., is now in operation, mak- 
ing implement stock and rim strips for escort wagons 
for the United States Army. This company also manu- 
factures quantities of red gum, its gum and oak logs 
coming from the Ouachita River bottoms, which is a 
guaranty of select grade. The Fooks company has been 
unable to fill the demands of its trade owing to a vol- 
ume of orders on its books far out of proportion to its 
manufacturing capacity. It is now doubling its power 
plant, however, which will increase its output mate- 
rially. The company has a large number of orders 
indirectly for the Government, and it naturally gives 
these preference over all others. 

Tyndle Fooks, of this company, is the composer of an 
excellent poem entitled ‘‘The Men in the Woods,’’ re- 
citing the great services these are tendering their coun. 
try in this emergency. It follows: 


The Men in the Woods 
“Call us” comes the cry from the men in the woods; 
“Call us; when you need us we're there with the goods. 
We'll fight in the trenches, engineers will we be, 
Altho our real labor is conquering the tree. 


“We're putting out timbers to furnish our ships; 
We're cutting out cannon rims, gun stocks and whips. 
We're cutting the boards that will pave the way 

For the feet of our soldiers thru the mud and the clay. 


“We're felling the trees in the wet, boggy vales, 
We're skidding the a thru the snow and the hails. 
We float them down streams and snake them up banks, 
Up to the skidway and then to the camps. 


“We're working overtime without special pay— 
This we’re doing almost every day— 

But we don’t grumble ; we’re doing our share 
For.a government kind, for a country fair. 


“And when comes the call we'll gladly respond, 
To fight with our soldiers over the pond. 

The men in the woods are doing their bit, 

But will give themselves when Wilson sees fit.” 





MAKES COMMERCIAL USE OF RIVER 


Daas, TEX., May 13.—As a result of the recent rise 
in the Trinity River the freight steamer Lattimore has 
been transporting cottonwood logs from a point 18 miles 
south of here to Dallas. These logs are delivered to the 
Hofman Box & Basket Co. and are used for making bas- 
kets. Each cargo consists of 18 tons of logs. The Hof- 
man Box & Basket Co. has made arrangements for the 
transporting of a supply of material for its plant here 
by means of this river boat for some time. It is the first 
time for many years that commercial transportation use 
has been made of the Trinity River. 





ANOTHER CHAPTER OF THE BEAR STORY 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 13.—The Coast Fir Lumber Co., 
of this city, has issued a circular to the trade explaining 
that not all the cars shipped by the company contain 
a real black bear. There are two reasons for this: One 
is that the company fills the cars with quality lumber and 
shingles, the other is that the black bears can be used to 
better advantage on the Coast, to keep the I. W. W.’s 
from getting too rough around the camps and the sawmills. 
One page of the circular is devoted to a reprint from the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of March 23, telling of the receipt 
of a black bear in a car of lumber from the Coast Fir 
Lumber Co, by a Nebraska retail dealer. Incidentally 
this caused the salesmen of competing companies to set 
up a wail, for they could not hope to compete with a 
company making a practice of inclosing a black bear with 
each car of lumber. Such salesmen need not worry any 
longer, for the Coast Fir Lumber Co. in the circular states 
specifically that not all the cars it ships contain black 
bears, tho the inference remains that in special cases one 
may be included with a shipment. 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS WANTED FOR OUR BOYS 


Wasuhinaton, D. C., May 13.—A call is issued by the 
commission on training camp activities of the War and 
Navy departments for the loan or donation of phono- 
graphs and records, as well as banjos, violins, guitars, 
ukeleles, harmonicas, or any instrument that will yield 
music, for use of our soldiers and sailors. The need is 
said to be urgent in the small, isolated army camps and 
naval stations where organized means of recreation are 
largely lacking. At all these places there are plenty of 
men who can play one or more instruments, but who lack 
the equipment. Here is a good chance for patriotic 
citizens to come to the rescue. A list of the camps and 
stations where instruments are lacking has been prepared 
by the Commission on Training Camp Activities, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and can be had by addressing that body. 





TO UTILIZE OLD TIES AS FUEL 


LOWELL JUNCTION, Mass., May 13.—Realizing that the 
present situation with regard to coal makes it desirable 
to conserve every available supply of wood, the Boston & 
Maine Railroad has decided to use its old ties as fuel 
and has erected a portable sawmill at this point where all 
discarded ties will be concentrated and sawed into con- 
venient lengths. 

The Boston & Maine management purposes to utilize 
these old ties as fuel for heating stations and workmen’s 
shanties during the next winter, thus effecting an appre- 
ciable saving in the supply of coal. 

The experiment of using ties as fuel was made some 
years ago in at least one instance in New England, but 
for some reason it was abandoned. One drawback was 
said to be the presence of spikes and dirt in the ties; 
but this fact must now be disregarded in view of the 
scarcity of other fuel, and this should prove a substantial 
economic gain. 
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NORTHERN HARDWOOD MEN CONFER 


Wholesalers’ Association Holds Quarterly— 
Statistical Report Praised 


RHINELANDER, WIS., May 13.—The quarterly meeting 
of the Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, held here last Friday, was well attended and a 
good degree of interest was manifested in the proceed- 
ings. The meeting was called to order by President H. C. 
Humphrey. After rolleall the minutes of the annual 
meeting, held at the Pfister Hotel in Milwaukee on Feb. 
19, were read by Secretary J. F’. Hayden and approved. 
In the absence of Treasurer J. B. Andrews his report, 
which showed the association to be in healthy financial 
condition, was read by Secretary Hayden. None of the 
membership committee being present several applications 
for membership were passed over until the next meeting. 

Considerable discussion of the Government’s announced 
intention to purchase lumber only from the manufactur- 
ers resulted in the adoption of a resolution, drafted by a 
special resolutions committee composed of C. P. Crosby, 
A. G. Wilson and H. J. Stine, copies of which were sent 
to the lumber purchasing committee at Washington. The 
resolution read as follows: 


Wuereas, Information has come to hand that it will here- 
after be the policy of the Federal Government to purchase 
lumber requirements only from the mills direct, thereby 
eliminating the wholesalers, who constitute a large and very 
important branch of the lumber industry ; and 

WHEREAS, Such a policy will tend materially to injure the 
business of the wholesalers and destroy the normal manner 
in which a large percentage of the lumber product of the 
country is being distributed; and 

WHEREAS, Thru the organization of emergency bureaus and 
by other means the wholesalers of lumber have patriotically 
and loyally supported the Government and have been of ma- 
terial assistance in locating and assembling needed require- 
ments of the Government ; be it 

Resolwed, That the Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, in convention assembled, protest that the policy 
mentioned above is unjust to a very large percentage of the 
lumber industry, and is economically unsound, because : 

Large consumers of lumber, as well as retail dealers, thru- 
out the United States, have found from experience that the 
facilities enjoyed by the wholesalers of lumber for assembling 
stock of various kinds are of undoubted value; that whole- 
salers now own large stocks of lumber such as the Govern- 
ment needs; that many lumbermen classed as wholesalers are 
also manufacturers and advance large sums of money to small 
mills to enable them to operate, and a very large proportion 
of the sawmills of the United States, and especially those 
mills that manufacture hardwood lumber, are not able to 
maintain selling departments and facilities for disposing of 
their stocks, depending upon the wholesalers for this service. 


The next matter of importance to be considered was 
the proposed change in terms of sale. It appeared to be 
the consensus of the members present that the proper 
course to follow was to wait until definite action had been 
taken by the larger affiliated associations and to make 
their terms conform thereto. All members reported that 
little or no difficulty was being experienced as a result of 
the insistence that the buyer pay the war tax. 

A great deal of interest was manifested in the recom- 
mendation sent out to the members by T. M. Brown, 
chairman of a conference recently held in Chicago, sug- 
gesting the adoption of one set of grading rules and the 
inspection of lumber at destination instead of at ship- 
ping point.. No definite action was taken in this matter, 
it being left to the individual members to express their 
opinions by letters or otherwise. 


Statistical Advice of Value 


High praise and appreciation of the committee on 
statistics and educational information was expressed by 
all present, it being the unanimous opinion that its ac- 
complishments constituted the most important part of the 
association’s work. A motion carried providing that if 
necessary a special assessment be levied to cover the 
expense of the members of this committee while on asso- 
ciation work. The committee consists of L. H. Schoen- 
hofen, chairman, and the following members: L. H. 
Wheeler, T. E. Lee, T. T, Jones and W. J. Grossman. The 
report of the committee was presented by Chairman 
Schoenhofen, as follows: 


Conforming to the association’s instructions at the Milwau- 
kee meeting in February, your committee on statistics and 
educational information met at the Brevoort Hotel, Chicago, 
Tuesday, March 19, also at the same place Wednesday, April 
24, with a full attendance of the committee. 

At both these meetings the hardwood situation was gone 
over in a very thoro manner. Not only was hardwood dis- 
cussed, but hemlock was also taken into consideration. Will 
say, however, that the information obtained regarding hem- 
lock was obtained from the manufacturers’ association and 
this also is true of bark and other items which those who 
manufacture have to contend with. While these items are 
perhaps not of interest to several of our members, still there 
are many of us who are manufacturing a certain amount of 
lumber and your committee thought it advisable to get all 
the information possible along such lines, as the wholesalers’ 
business and the products which they handle cover a large 
field and information that perhaps would not be of interest to 
some of us is of great value to others. 

We have had many requests asking for information re- 
garding thick stock—-rock elm, maple and birch—and your 
committee has made every effort to get something definite 
as to what the Government requirements are going to be. 
We have been told by very good authority that the Govern- 
ment expected to use maple and rock elm and possibly birch 
in the construction of escort wagons, but the sales that haye 
been made for these requirements have been small. There- 
fore under the circumstances we are not in position at this 
time to give you any further information regarding these 
requirements. A great many*of the manufacturers feel con- 
fident that before the late summer and fall there will be a 
moos demand for all items of thick birch, maple and rock 
elm. 

It is very evident that the northern lumberman is not 
getting his share of Government business. You have all 

robably seen the specifications which the Government has 

anded out covering these wagons—they are practically all 
for hickory, oak and yellow pine. The Northern Lumbermen’s 
Emergency Bureau now has this up with the Quartermaster’s 
Department of the U. S. Army with the hope of having our 
products used in the construction of these wagons. 
Price and Labor Trend 

It is the opinion of your committee that in general our 
product is in a good healthy state. There isn’t the slight- 
est reason why there is any danger of decrease in prices. 
There is every reason, however, to believe that lumber prices 
will be steadily maintained thru the year, with a possibility 
of further advances. 

The labor situation at the present time is critical. There 
is a shortage of labor at-present. That that situation will not 
improve is a certainty. The “speed-up” policy of the army 


for man power is surely not going to help the situation. Man- 
ufacturers and employers of labor in this territory (same is 
also true of other territories) will experience more labor 
troubles when harvest time comes, as many of the employees 
will surely go west to work in the harvest fields. 

There is nothing in the world which would warrant a fall- 
ing off in prices on lumber of any description at the present 
time. Costs are continuing to increase and it is pretty much 
of a guess just what lumber will be produced during the bal- 
ance of the year. There is one thing certain—it will be be- 
low expectations. 


Coéperation Subject to Comment 


We are a little disappointed with the lukewarm attitude 
some of the members are displaying. We do not find them co- 
operating with the committee as they should. We do not like 
to believe that this is intentional, but at the same time men 
can be judged only by their actions. We have not asked 
for any information that has caused any of you any trouble 
or any inconvenience, but there is a time coming when we 
will be asking for reports and other information. 

In connection with this I wish to call your attention to my 
request which I sent each member a few days previous to the 
last two meetings of your committee at Chicago. I advised 
you of the meeting and asked you for an immediate reply ad- 
vising me whether you were going to attend the meeting or 
not. I am sorry to state that not over four members com- 
plied with my request. Do you think this fair? If you call 
that “coéperation” I am going to request the president to 
appoint a detail and have them proceed to the grave of Noah 
Webster, wake him up and have him change the meaning of 
that word. 

I am going to quote a paragraph from the report of Harry 
Butts, chairman of the manufacturers’ committee. He says: 

“T had the pleasure of taking in a good play in Chicago 
the other night in which there was exhibited some of the 
most wonderful acting I have ever seen. One of the boys 
of our party mentioned after the show that it reminded him 
of the days of Joe Jefferson and his famous caricature of Rip 
Van Winkle. I remarked to him jokingly that he did not 
have to go back to the days of Joe to revive that kind of 
drama; all he had to do was to circulate up thru northern 
Wisconsin and Michigan and he would find as fine a bunch of 
somnambulists as ever graced Rip’s family.” 

However, I can go just one stronger than Harry, and if you 
don’t believe it I would be glad to have you come to our 
office at Marshfield and look thru our statistical committee’s 
files. You would find a wonderful lot of letters of co- 
operation in that file. 

There is no use in going over this same subject of co- 
operation again; men in business today who do not find time 
to exchange ideas and valuable information with their neigh- 
bors, you will agree with me, are not “up to snuff.” This 
idea of figuring that the keep-away-from-the-other-fellow pol- 
icy is the best is all wrong. Gentlemen, may I ask you why 
does big business today codperate so closely? And why have 





W. J. GROSSMAN, GREEN BAY, WIS.; 
Of the Statistical Committee 


they broken away from the old cut-throat policy? Simply 
because it was for the best in many ways—especially for the 
pocketbook—not because they wanted to be good fellows. 

We have tried to make this report today as brief as possi- 
ble. Brevity seems to be the watchword in these days of 
great and wonderful things. Furthermore, since our last 
meeting we have had the floor entirely to ourselves, and 
when we are privileged on occasions such as this we prefer 
to get some first-hand insight as to how the rest of you feel 
about the situation, and I will now open this session for 
general discussion accordingly. 

A general discussion of market conditions seemed to 
indicate that prices are holding firm on all items, with 
some selling at material advances over current lists. 

It was voted to extend an invitation to Earl Palmer, 
of Memphis, Tenn., to address a special meeting of the 
association to be held at the Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, 
on June 5. This is to be a very important meeting and 
it is the earnest desire of the officers of the association 
that all members be present. 


HARVEST LABOR SOLUTION PLAN APPROVED 


Kansas City, Mo., May 14.—The call to retail lum- 
bermen, issued by J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, to begin an ac- 
tive campaign in their communities to aid in the solu-, 
tion of the harvest labor problem has met with a hearty 
response. Governor Capper of Kansas has expressed 
to Mr. Moorehead his enthusiastic approval of the plan 
outlined in the letter to retail lumbermen, and _ the 
Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City has taken it up. 
Mr. Moorehead has been appointed a member of the labor 
committee of the chamber in order that the committee 
may have the benefit of his ideas and advice on the sub- 
ject. The Chamber of Commerce will inaugurate a 
campaign for the week of May 27 to push the movement 
for city aid for the farmers. 

The seriousness of the harvest labor problem was 
brought out at a meeting at Topeka, Kas., last Saturday 
of representatives of various industrial organizations and 
county defense agents with E. E. Frizzell, State farm 
labor director, at which it was agreed that the wheat 
harvest would require probably 60,000 men, and that it 
would be necessary to pay the highest wages ever paid 
in the harvest fields to obtain enough men. Rates will 
be from 30-cents an hour for the commonest labor up to 
50 cents an hour or more for expert harvesters. 





MEMPHIANS HOLD MEETING — 


Club Endorses Uniform Terms of Sale—The 
Trade Acceptance Favored 


MeEmpuis, TENN., May 11.—The Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis at its regular semimonthly meeting at the Hotel 
Gayoso this afternoon put itself squarely on record in 
favor of the trade acceptance and uniform terms of sale 
for lumber when it adopted by unanimous vote the fol- 
lowing recommendations of the law and insurance com- 
mitee of that organization: 


Two percent discount allowed if 80 percent of net amount 
is remitted on receipt of invoice, balance on receipt and in- 
spection ; or acceptance for net amount due sixty days from 
date of invoice; no discount allowed on freight whether or 
not prepaid; prices based on present existing rate of freight ; 
any increase therein and Federal war tax to be paid by pur- 
chaser. 

We also recommend that the Lumbermen’s Club of Mem- 
phis take the matter up with other lumbermen’s clubs and 
with the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Southern Pine Association, Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States and the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, and ask their cobperation in making 
these terms universal. 

The committee, in its preliminary report, stated that 
it has ascertained that practically all materials classed 
as construction materials, with the exception of lumber, 
were on cash basis, and that there was a tendency on 
the part of thoughtful lumbermen everyhere to put lum- 
ber on the same basis ‘‘for the reason that, in the manu- 
facture and sale of lumber, a large percentage of its 
value is represented in a cash outlay on the part of the 
lumberman, first in the cost of stumpage; second in the 
cost of cutting, hauling and delivering the timber at 
the mill; third in the cost of the manufacture of the 
lumber and placing it on the yards, and, finally, in load- 
ing it on ecars.’’ 

The committee also added: 


For the last ten years buyers have dictated both terms and 
prices, but the time has now arrived when the lumberman 
should make his own terms as well as prices, and these terms 
should be those adopted by the lumbermen generally, as far as 
possible. We find that a number of members of the Lumber- 
men’s Club have already adopted practically cash terms, and 
that, while at first most buyers raised some question or objec- 
tion about the date from which the discount should be 
allowed and others objected to the terms themselves, as a 
whole the terms have been accepted with very little objec- 
tion. We believe that as they generally come into use objec- 
tions to fixed terms of settlement will become fewer and 
fewer and that they will finally be accepted without either 
objection or protest. 


The club adopted virtually the same terms as are now 
used by the Anderson-Tully Co. and other members of 
the club, terms that have been accepted by buyers al- 
most without question and that are proving highly satis- 
factory to sellers. 

The committee requested, in making its recommenda- 
tions, that the membership of the club ‘‘ individually 
adopt the terms’’ outlined in its report. 

There is a desire among members of the club for fur- 
ther light on the trade acceptance, its uses, its benefits 
and its advantages, and the secretary was instructed to 
arrange with the National Trade Acceptance Association 
to send a speaker to Memphis to appear before this body. 

The entertainment committee was instructed to investi- 
gate rates and facilities for the delegation of lumber- 
men from Memphis who will attend the annual of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association in the near 
future. A special train or special cars on one of the 
regular Chicago trains will be procured. 

President McSweyn appointed the following members 
of the club to attend the waterways meeting in St. Louis, 
May 14 and 15: John W. McClure, 8. B. Anderson, 
C. L. Wheeler, J. H. Hines, 8. M. Nickey, James E. 
Stark, F. E. Stonebraker, John M. Pritchard, Frank 
May, Ralph May, Ralph Jurden and J. V. Rush. In 
connection with this meeting he stated that, because 
of transportation conditions and the part that use of the 
Mississippi and its tributaries could play in relieving 
present shortage of facilities, this meeting was in his 
opinion one of the most important of the year. The club 
by unanimous vote endorsed resolutions adopted by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States in favor of 
using and developing inland waterways, coastal facilities 
and publie highways as a means of facilitating the move- 
ment of freight. 

J. D. Allen, jr., was elected director of the Lumber- 
men’s Club in the Chamber of Commerce for the ensuing 
year, and the dues of active members were increased 
by unanimous vote to $20 a year~and those of associate 
members to $12.50. 

John M. Pritchard, secretary-manager of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, invited the club 
to attend the semiannual meeting of the former, to be 
held here May 25, and to be its guests at luncheon. This 
invitation was accepted and, as May 25 is the date for 
the next regular meeting of the club, it was postponed 
until June 1. 


BOX MAKERS PLEDGE PATRIOTISM 


St. Louris, Mo., May 13.—The ‘‘4-ones’’? (manufac- 
turers of 4-one, wirebound boxes) who held their regular 
bi-monthly meeting at Hotel Statler in St. Louis last 
Thursday pledged themselves to do all in their power 
to meet the requirements of the Government for their 
product, and methods were discussed to increase and 
speed up production. 

The association decided to continue its national ad- 
vertising committee and to keep up the work of placing 
the merits of the 4-one box before the public. Methods 
of cost-accounting were discussed and it was decided 
to go into the possibilities of a survey. 

The attendance was large. E. E. Ames, president of 
the Pioneer Box Co., Crawfordsville, Ind., and Hast St. 
Louis, Ill., presided. Entertainment features included 
an automobile drive around the city and a dinner at 
Bevo Mill. 
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SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS HOLD ANNUAL 





Present Trade Conditions Abnormal — Optimistic Spirit Prevails —Traffic Man Will Be Added to Jacksonville Staff — 
Importance of Trademark Emphasized -New Trade Channels Opened Thru Advertising 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

New Or.LEANS, La., May 15.—In annual session here 
today the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 
reviewed the activities of an eventful and most unusual 
year, took counsel together regarding the future, arranged 
to place a competent traffic man in its Jacksonville office 
as its secretary, opened the Red Cross drive several days 
ahead of time by voting a contribution of $200, and 
among other achievements reélected to the presidency, 
for the ’steenth time, the best and only president the 
association has ever had, Capt. Frederic Wilbert. 

The attendance, mustering representatives from about 
twenty-five of the member mills, included a strong delega- 
tion from the East coast which helped to liven things up 
by initiating a good natured fight for the transfer of 
Traffic Manager McKay to the Jacksonville, office until 
such time as the transportation kinks in the East coast 
territory could be straightened out. The matter finally 
was adjusted to everybody’s satisfaction by a sugges- 
tion from one of the Kast coasters that a first class man 
be selected for the assistant secretaryship of the Jackson- 
ville office to handle traffic matters in that territory under 
Mr. McKay’s direction. The latter will divide his time 
between eastern and western territory to meet conditions 
as they arise, the debate having revealed that there is 
still plenty of traffic grief in both sections. 

A discussion of current market conditions proved ex- 
ceptionally interesting because of the marked abnormal- 
ities of present trade. Individual comment was uniformly 
cheerful and optimistic, the report of Chairman Dodge, of 
the market conditions committee, faithfully expressing 
the ‘‘econsensus of opinion’’ as to the condition of the 
cypress industry, its prospects, spirit and duties in the 
present emergency. 


The election of officers resulted as follows, the only 
changes for the year being in the directorate, which mus- 
ters two new members: 


President—Frederic Wilbert, Plaquemine, La. 

First yice :president—H. B. Hewes, Jeannerette, La. 

Second vice president—J. W. Oakford, Waycross, Ga. 

Treasurer—E, G, Swartz, Burton, La. 

Directors—R. H. Downman, New Orleans; C. S. Williams, 
Paterson, La.; J. T. Wigginton, Bowie, La.; J. Wade Tucker, 
Loughman, Fla.; L. W. Gilbert, Donner, La.; BE. C. Glenn, 
Varnville, S. C.; T. C. Lawless, Garden City, La.; J. W. Dar- 
ling, Wilhelm, La.; George W. Dodge, Napoleonville, La. ; 
A. G. Cummer, Jacksonville, Fla.; F. L. Dakin and R. P. 


Woods, 
MORNING SESSION 


President Wilbert called the meeting to order at 11 
o’clock in the gold room of the Grunewald Hotel. The 
roll call revealed twenty-three member mills represented. 
The president then presented his annual address. 


Since 1905 we have been holding these annual gatherings 
of cypress manufacturers, which means that for fourteen 
years we have been getting together for the purpose of dis- 
cussing our business affairs and taking such action as, in 
our opinion, would be beneficial to the cypress industry. 
This is, in reality, our fourteenth annual meeting, but as 
we were incorporated something over a year ago it should 
be called our second annual meeting under our new char- 
ter and constitution. apices , 

There is no gaingaying the fact’that during the last four- 
teen years the good ‘judgment of our members, as dis- 
played at these meetings, has done an incalculable amount 
of good for cypress. Furthermore, we are sufficiently ego- 
tistical to believe that our Cypress association has bene- 
fited in some minor way the entire lumber fraternity of 
the United States, as we have not altogether worked for 
ourselves but for the benefit of the great manufacturing 
industry of which we are a part. 

But, gentlemen, we have not accomplished everything 
that is to be done. The Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association is far from perfect, and there is much work 
ahead of it, which work must be attacked with energy 
and with the best of judgment. During each year new 
problems develop and it seems that these problems gain 
in importance as time passes. It is no longer as it was 
fifteen or twenty years ago, when it was merely our duty 
to manufacture lumber. We must now think about greater 
questions, including the marketing of our product and the 
general economical conditions prevailing thruout the 
country. 

Changed Conditions to Be Met 


Because of this general economic situation which now 
prevails thruout the country this present session of cypress 
manufacturers should be the most important ever he'd. 

here are more unusual things to discuss than have ever 
confronted us, and as there are no precedents to follow 
ona majority of these our action to be correct must show 
the best judgment of which we are capable. We should not 
or one moment forget that we are at war and are partici- 
pating in the most deadly struggle.which mankind has ever 

nown. Furthermore, it is entirely possible that we are 
merely at the beginning of this struggle and that the con- 
ditions which have thus far resulted will be magnified a 
thousand times before we have finished. We must expect 
and be prepared for the unusual and abnormal and, above 
all, we must be absolutely correct in our diagnosis of the 
case, as mistakes would be fatal. 
ait us, therefore, enter upon our present work with 
‘ne utmost thought and seriousness. I believe our standing 
onmittees have a full comprehension of their responsibili- 
es, and I also believe that these committees, in their re- 
borts and discussions, can cover a large majority of those 
subjects which should come before this meeting. It may be 
: at committees which were deemed to be of the utmost 
fe eeance at former sessions will have little to say, but 
i 1S certainly a fact that other committees, which have 
eretofore had little to say, should bring up at this session 
€ subject maters with which they are entrusted. 


The Necessity for Preparedness 


General market conditions should receive a discussion 
such as has not been given that subject since we organized, 
and included in this should be whatever mention is deemed 
Becensary of the developments concerning heavy thick- 
eagen in high-grade cypress. In addition to the situation 
td prevailing, an effort should be made to look into the 
grt on the basis that preparedness wins many battles. 
i. also hope the committee having to do with iabor will 
‘h ack this most momentous question with energy and 

at there will be a full discussion of not only the present 

ut the prospective labor conditions in the two widely 

qparated districts in which our members operate. 
“ nd now, gentlemen, permit me to declare this session 
a for business, and permit me also to extend my per- 
ae thanks, as well as the thanks of the other officers of 
boner) association, for your continued support of ourselves 
of the association. It is with pride that we point out 





the fact that the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has a membership which can be depended upon to 
do its duty, and it is for this reason that we have con- 
tinued to make progress and that your officers are proud 
of the positions they hold. 

The secretary of the association, George E. Watson, 
read a telegram of greetings and good wishes for a 
profitable session from the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States thru F. R. Gadd, assist- 
ant to the president. 


Treasurer’s Report 


The report of Treasurer Swartz showed receipts for the 
year ended April 30, 1918, to be $119,290.91, including 
a little balance of $8.03 carried over from the preceding 
fiscal year. Disbursements were $119,280.84, leaving a 
balance of $10.07. It is the present policy of the asso- 
ciation to turn over to the advertising department all 
surplus fuhds after providing for the expenses of the 
other departments. Therefore the total expenditures 
practically equal the total revenue for the year, and the 
same would be true regardless of how large the receipts 
might be. The additional fact reported by the treasurer 
that expenditures for the year were $22,664.47 less than 
for the preceding twelve months means that the revenue 
of the association was that much smaller, which is to be 
regretted, as the ability of the association to get results 
necessarily os ae upon the amount of money placed 
at its disposal. Membership dues in arrears amounted 
to $8,000, only a small part of which is much past due, 
most members remitting very promptly. 


Report of the Insurance Department 


J. H. McLeod, manager of the insurance department, 
presented a very comprehensive report setting forth the 
difficulties under which insurance companies are operating 
in the war period. Summed up briefly, he showed that the 
war has brought on many unusual hazards that American 
companies have had to take on the business of enemy 
alien companies and that in many cases the insurance com- 
panies have been called upon to insure properties in a 
national interest that ordinarily would not be considered. 
All of these things have led to increase in insurance rates 
in most instances and recently there was a flat 10 percent 
war advance in stock insurance rates. Additional specific 
advances ranging from 10 to 20 percent have lately been 
made by insurance companies in some States. However, 
the cypress manufacturers have been subjected only to the 
one general raise of 10 percent except in a single instance 
where a rate was advanced a second time. Mr. McLeod 
said that he has been assured that this advance will be 
cancelled, 

In the face of an upward trend of insurance rates the 
insurance department of the association was able to secure 
the rerating of nine plants, in each case securing reduc- 
tion in rates that will amount to a saving of $5,323.24 
a year in insurance premiums on only six of the mills. 
In closing, the report set forth that the 10 percent in- 
crease in insurance rate would add slightly more than 
$26,000 to the annual premiums of $261,896.02 being 
paid by members of the association, but that it is hoped 
that a large part of this increase can be offset by reduc- 
tion in premiums, a number of which reductions have 
been made since Dec. 18, 1917, when the 10 percent ad- 
vance in rates went into effect. 

Attention was called to the fact by Mr. Morley that 
the Louisiana legislature is in session and that the news- 
papers forecast the introduction of bills affecting insur- 
ance matters. He suggested that the insurance depart- 
ment watch developments and keep in touch with the 
legislative situation. 


Inspection Committee’s Report 


The report of the grades and specifications committee, 
read by Chairman L. W. Gilbert, of Donner, La., 
was brief, as there had been no changes in the grad- 
ing rules during the year. During the fiscal year 
ended April 30, 1918, a total of eighty-four cars was 
inspected because of some complaint over grade, thick- 
ness or measurement. The net expenses of the inspection 
department for the year was $12,443.77. The expenses 
of the inspection department were increased because of 
the employment of another inspector during the year and 
the inspecting of much material without cost for the 
British War Mission, where the material was purchased 
from the members of the association. Much lumber was 
inspected for the British War Mission and four inspectors 
spent more than three months on this work. The report 
stated that the number of calls for reinspection has 
steadily decreased and that the only reason ascribed to 
this is that inspection at the mill is becoming closer and 
closer, resulting in the customer getting what is ordered. 
The following statement was given to bear the state- 
ment out: Total cars inspected, 1918, 84; 1917, 219; 
1916, 275; 1915, 263; 1914, 250; 1913, 386; 1912, 363. 

Concluding Mr. Gilbert cited, as highly encouraging, 
that there were less than one-fourth as many reinspections 
last year as during 1912, altho more lumber had been 
shipped. He thought that was fairly attributable in large 
part to better and more careful service rendered to cus- 
tomers by the association mills. He then offered the 
following resolution, prefacing it by reading a telegram 
from T. M. Brown, of Louisiana, chairman of the com- 
mittee of lumbermen, urging action on line indicated: 

WHEREAS, It has come to our knowledge that a movement 
is now on foot to unify conflicting hardwood interests to the 


extent of having one set of grading rules covering hard- 
woods; and 


WuHereas, The Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has always stood for and will continue to stand for the 
principle that the interests of the lumbermen of the country 
and the public are best served by having one set of grading 
rules covering one wood ; and 


Wuoreas, The Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion believes most em metoaly that those associations of 
lumbermen organized for the benefit of one wood, or two 
woods, and whose entire interests predominate in this one 
wood, or two woods, should name the grading rules covering 
these woods; be it 


Resolwed, That the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, claiming the right to name the grading rules on 
cypress and tupelo lumber, geet | accords the same privilege 
to those interested in other woods and welcomes any move- 
ment the tendency of which is to bring about one standard 
for the grading of lumber. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Chairman J. T. Wigginton, of the tupelo committee, 
reported the revision of tupelo grading rules in Feb- 
ruary, published, March 1, and saying that he had noticed 
other associations in practice permitted a rafting pin 
hole or puppy-dog hole in lieu of or as equivalent to 
three standard defects in pieces of first and second clear 
containing thirteen surface feet or over. He requested a 
discussion and action. The debate disclosed the opinion 
that it merely involved the interpretation of the exist- 
ing rules, which permitted three standard defects ‘‘or 
equivalent.’’ L, W. Gilbert moved that the rule be in- 
terpreted for the guidance of inspectors that puppy-dog 
hole or augur hole be admitted in lieu of or as equivalent 
to three standard defects, which was carried. 


Transportation 


The report of the transportation committee was read 
by E. C. Glenn in the absence of Chairman Downman. 


During our fiscal year ended April 30 we filed a total 
number of claims of 1,327, amounting to $22,300.99, and 
collected $19,028.55. During the preceding year we filed 
1,369 claims and collected $21,595.56. This means that our 
efforts in the direction of reducing the number of claims 
are still bearing fruit, the one complaint we have in this 
direction being that claims are slightly harder to collect 
than during the preceding year. We began the new fiscal 
year with unpaid claims amounting to $4,530.12, which is 
somewhat greater than the outstanding claims a year ago, 
but we attribute this almost entirely to an unsettled condi- 
—_ > railroad offices because of a shortage of help and 

e draft. 


In connection with claims, it is our belief that the num- 
ber of claims will be materially reduced from now on be- 
cause of the thru billing arrangements now effective. 

During these times it is not our inclination to venture 
predictions as to the general transportation outlook. With 
governmental control there will necessarily be many 
changes in the methods of handling things, some of which 
will undoubtedly work to our benefit and some may work 
the other way. We are, however, facing one rate advance 
which has already been granted and which amounts to one 
cent per hundred pounds to points north of the Ohio and 
east of the Mississippi River. .There is-another contem- 
plated advance of unknown quantity, an application having 
been filed by the southern lines for an increase in rates 
from west of the river and the Mississippi Valley mills. 

This department has certainly had its troubles during the 
last year because of embargoes, car shortage etc. The 
slight relief which now exists may or may not be perma- 
nent, but we will continue to do our best under whatever 
conditions that may prevail. 

Mr. Glenn supplemented the report by a review of con- 
ditions on the East coast. To points in West Virginia, 
Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky and part of North Caro- 
lina, he said, mills had no lumber rates, lumber being 
shipped on ciass rate basis. His rate to Virginia points, 
for example, was 28 cents, whereas the rate to New 
York, far beyond, was 27 cents. Embargoes also caused 
vast trouble, mills being unable to ship off coast lines, 
and thus shut out of their natural territory they were 
forced to ship to western markets thru the Thebes and 
Cairo gateways, competing with Louisiana mills to dis- 
advantage to both sides, Traffic Manager McKay re- 
cently had secured in a single brief visit the release 
of one embargo. Mr. Glenn said he did not believe that 
the western members understood the situation confront- 
ing the East Coast mills and its effect upon all manu- 
facturers. He urged their aid in relieving the traffic 
condition and suggested that Mr. McKay could accomplish 
much by making a thoro study and organizing a cleanup. 

Mr. Wigginton suggested the assignment of Traffic 
Manager McKay to the Jacksonville office as assistant 
secretary until the transportation situation was cleared 
in that territory. 

Mr. Swartz reported the shipments from his company’s 
Florida mill better than from its Louisiana mill. Both 
had been having shipping troubles due to congested gate- 
ways, but recently had noted a marked improvement in 
both territories. 

Mr. Glenn replied that Mr. Swartz’s mill was able to 
ship over three railroads, whereas most others had only 
one. 

Mr. Gilbert said the western mills had not enjoyed 
smooth sailing; that they had plenty of embargo troubles. 
The territory east of the Ohio long had been absolutely 
sewed up, but that they had managed to move mill out- 
put under handicap by going into unnatural territory. 
He believed that the traffic department should give equal 
service to every member mill wherever located, but did 
not believe an advantage would accrue to anyone by 
splitting up the general office and stationing the traffic 
manager in Jacksonville. 

After considerable discussion in which Messrs. Tucker, 
Bruce, Hewes, Watson, Hollister, Williams, Gable, Dodge 
and others participated, and which developed several mo- 
tions, Mr. Bruce solved the problem by moving that 
the secretary instruct Mr. McKay to proceed to Jackson- 
ville and in coéperation with the transportation com- 
mittee select a competent traffic man to take care of the 
Jacksonville office with rank of assistant secretary. This 
arrangement, it was explained, will give the East coast 
mills the services of a traffic expert from the Jackson- 
ville office under the supervision of Mr. McKay, leaving 
the latter free to attend to traffic problems in both ter- 
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ritories. Mr. Glenn and other East coast members ac- 
cepted the plan and the motion was carried unanimously. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Chairman Dodge submitted the following report for the 
committee on market conditions: 


It is quite superfluous for me to state that an analysis of 
the cypress market of today presents a condition of most 
unusual strength. If there are any weak points in it, they 
are of our own making, and such points are only weak to 
the extent that we have made them so, for if there ever 
was a time when we as manufacturers were in a position to 
control our own destinies, it is now. Most of the time during 
our existence we have had but little to say about them and 
we have at times suffered most unmercifully in consequence. 

We have just passed thru a year of most unusual condi- 
tions; our Government and its Allies have had occasion to 
make many demands upon us for lumber for ships, airplanes, 
cantonments and other war purposes, and they have called 
for some items that were pretty hard to get, but I hope and 
believe that every demand has been met by every single one 
of us, with that ready, willing and eager resppnse to which 
she is entitled from all true Americans, 

Fer needs and requirements in this emergency should be 
our first thought at all times. 

The result of these unusual conditions and demand has been 
the absolute depletion of stocks in some of our grades while, 
due to the Rulbution of home building thruout the country, 
there has been some accumulation of grades that find the 
chief use in that class of construction, which indicates very 
clearly that the matter of stocks should have an_ unusual 
amount of our best thought at this time so that they as a 
whole can be gotten back in fair assortment as quickly as 
possible. But, treating the year’s business as a whole, in 
spite of the handicaps that have been imposed by the trans- 
portation companies and in spite of the restricted volume of 
general domestic building, our stocks have been reduced con- 
siderably, and it is evident that had it not been for these 
handicaps, we would not have been able anywhere near to 
take care of the trade requirements. 

The situation points out more pronouncedly than ever if we 
wish to get out of it all the advantages it holds for us, it is 
necessary that we work in absolute harmony with each othet 
in all matters pertaining to cypress, whether they have to 
do with the manufacture of it or the disposition of it or 
any other feature of the business. 

I believe I can safely say there are no cypress problems 

that can be best treated by any of us from an individual 
standpoint. The little group of manufacturers will, from now 
on, grow smaller and smaller, and as this goes on the rela- 
tionship among them should for their best interests become 
‘loser and closer. 
. The present situation is so devoid of precedents that no one 
can forecast with any degree of certainty what sort of con- 
ditions the future is to unfold to us, but there is one thing 
with respect to cypress of which I am convinced, and that 
is that the two * bea of supply and demand have beun to 
move in diametrical directions, and will so continue until 
cypress is a thing of the past, and I very much doubt if in 
any normal time the supply will ever again equal the demand. 
This is due not only to the diminishing om im | of cypress, but 
from the increased demand that has resulted from the wise 
exploitation this association has given it. 

Of course competitive woods are going to play an important 
part in the future of cypress, notably Pacific coast woods, 
and we are going to see them creeping in closer and closer 
to our very homes, but this should not unduly alarm us, 
for they will simply be supplying requirements that we have 
become unable to take care re and their coming will become 

tter of absolute necessity. 
- It is. however, a problem worthy of the serious thought 
of all of us and one that emphasizes the importance of col- 
lective study and consideration of all such matters, 


Demand Unprecedented 

General diseussion followed, Mr. Gearheard saying that 
he believed the current prices fully justified by prevail- 
ing conditions which may send them higher, Mr, Bruce 
suggested that cypress ‘‘ finally has about come into its 
own and will stay there until those lucky enough to have 
the last to cut are finished.’?’ The demand for lower 
grades, box and 1 and 2 common was unprecedented in 
his experience. It is not a question of selling, he said, 
but of knowing what and where to sell. Mr. Rucker said 
the prices did not seem to make any difference in the 
demand, if the mill could deliver the goods, but suggested 
the possibility that the thing could be run to extremes, 
Mr. Hewes said that while prices may seem high, it is 
because the purchasing power of the dollar is lower than 
ever, saying that in comparing cypress prices with those 
of other commodities, cypress prices will be found to be 
low. Mr. Darling said that he believed the supply and 
demand will take care of the question if it is let alone. 
Mr. Gilbert commented on the lack of guiding precedents, 
saying, ‘‘ From day to day we have to revise the methods 
of forecasting and planning to meet new conditions. We 
have not moved a normal proportion of stock thru regular 
trade channels, but an unusual volume thru channels 
directly or indirectly opened by war conditions. We 
have nothing today on which to base any guess for the 
future, and can only do from day to day what seems 
required of us.’? Mr, Williams discussed the prospective 
demand for ties and railway material, referring to a re- 
cent conference of railway purchasing agents in New 
Orleans and of rumors that the regional board would 
be asked to fix prices or commandeer mills to supply rail- 
way requirements. Advices from Washington, he added, 
were to the effect that nothing of the sort was con- 
templated. Mr. Hollister thought the present quotations 
about right but suggested that the price question was 
one of policy for each mill to decide. 

C. P. Gable said the terms of sale committee had no 
formal report. It had urged the use of trade acceptances 
at the semiannual meeting and renewed that recommenda- 
tion. ‘‘Under present conditions it seems to me that 
everybody ought to help push the trade acceptance plan 
as a aid to business and the Government,’’ said Mr. 
Gable. : 

For the committee on the ‘form of price list H. B. 
Hewes reported that the price current or red list had 
been revised to conform to current conditions. 


Committee on Trade Mark Report 


The report of the trade mark committee submitted by 
J. F. Wigginton was as follows: 
Going back three years to the d 
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The brand on an article has a certain psychological in- 
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fluence on the buyer’s mind; and brands become popular 
or not just to the degree that the article may measure up 
to the buyer’s expectations; therefore the essential thing 
in order to secure a constant customer for that article is 
to maintain a uniform and unmistakable brand which will 
not vary from what he has learned to know has stood for 
the quality of goods that he wants to buy. 


Sales Value of a Brand 


Individual manufacturers of various articles have estab- 
lished large and profitable volumes of trade by insistent 
advertising under certain brands by which their goods 
have been standardized and made popular. The brand has 
a certain collateral sales value in the sense of its being 
the ‘“‘standard bearer’ by which those goods are identified. 
Once established and popular, it is no easy matter for a 
competitor to take that trade away. It costs very little to 
maintain the preference which has been created in the 
buyer’s mind in his favor by consistent and careful atten- 
tion to the details which first made his goods popular. His 
brand soon becomes his greatest asset, and it is his own 
fault if he permits any disaster to overtake him by the 
misuse of his trade-mark. 

We don’t think the members of this association intend 
to permit the leadership they now enjoy to be taken away 
from them, or placed in jeopardy, and yet the only excuse 
this committee can have for making a report at this time 
is to point out the lurking danger that this very thing may 
happen, if the brand is permitted to drop into disuse, or if 
the manner of attaching same to our products is varied to 
the extent of causing distrust and suspicion in the buyer’s 
mind and a consequent weakening of his preference for a 
special kind of cypress lumber. 

It has been demonstrated beyond a reasonable doubt 
that consumers are now demanding trade-marked lumber 
which identifies tide water cypress, and several cases have 
been reported where unbranded lumber was shipped from 
mills entitled to use the trade-mark to buyers who were 
under the impression they had purchased trade-marked 
lumber, and as a result they became dissatisfied, altho they 
made no complaint about the quality of the lumber itself. 

The chief factors necessary to stabilize cypress values 
at all times against all competition are, insistent advertis- 
ing of the trade-mark, tide water brand, and a continuance 
of the care now being exercised in properly grading the 
lumber, and branding it in a uniform, neat manner by 
which it may be quickly identified. These factors are 
grouped and carry a collateral value to each other, and the 
elimination of any one of them will materially affect the 
value of the others, 

A Year’s Results 


Some progress has been made during the year just ended 
in the installation of branding machines, and one reason 
why the mills are not using them more generally is that 
the ordinary millwright or mill foreman has some difficulty 
in properly installing the machine so as to produce good 
results, and it is necessary to get more supervision and 
better codperation from the patentee. Mr. McDonogh has 
promised to visit the mills and furnish the technical infor- 
mation and supervision necessary to correct installation 
and operation. 

Let us hope every one will get the machine and use it, 
with the least possible delay, to the end that we may get 
the best results from our tide water cypress—for which 
the demand is being created, because it is the best kind, 
and therefore worth more money. 

The opposition of this association in the matter of our 
claim for infringement against the Central Timber Export 
Co., New York, has, upon our attorney’s application, been 
dismissed without prejudice to our interests. 

Your attention is called to the article published in the 
Cypress Bulletin, March 6, reporting certain excerpts from 
the report of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., stressing the importance of 
branding lumber, and stating ‘the small cost, reported as 
being about 25 cents per 1,000 feet, will be amply repaid by 
the increased value that branded lumber assumes.” 

A bill has just been introduced in the Senate and House 
to adopt a national trade-mark to subsist in the United 
States and to be used under a system of Federal licenses 
issued thru the secretary of commerce to identify Ameri- 
can-made goods when shipped abroad, or in interstate 
commerce, H. R. No. 10366, bul. No. 44, page No. 364. 

Can any more substantial endorsement of the wisdom of 
such a step be given, than the action of our national 
Congress, which is in such close touch with the trend of 
commerce at home and abroad? 


Mr. Wigginton emphasized the importance of having 
all members use the trade mark, saying, ‘‘ At this time 
we should do all we can to maintain the prestige we have 
gained and hold our position at the top. See that your 
lumber goes out properly branded.’? 

Mr. Williams asked how many mills are branding. The 
roll call showed all but three of those responding were 
branding by hand or machine. One mill had stopped 
temporarily because its machine would not work. An- 
other had ordered a machine which had not been de- 
livered yet, and its branding hammer had worn out. 

Mr. McDonough, the inventor of the machine, got 
the floor to suggest that the troubles with the machine 
were due to millwrights who did not understand it. He 
expected in the very near future to visit the mills 
where machines gave trouble and straighten them out. 


What Advertising Has Done 


Chairman Swartz, of the advertising committee, re- 
quested the secretary to read the report of the adver- 
tising department, which was in part as follows: 


As only necessary construction work is being done now it 
would not have benefited us to run advertising copy that 
would have brought a tremendous number of replies, as the 
majority would have amounted to nothing, and handling 
them would have increased our expenses. It has been a 
period to build for the future, and our copy therefore has been 
educational, thoroly to imbed in the minds of readers certain 
fundamental principles to bear fruit at the proper time. 

We have seen the opening of new trade channels which 
thus far have absorbed as much cypress as remained unsold 
in other directions. During no preceding period have we re- 
ceived as many letters from technical engineers, chemists, 
construction experts, Government specialists and others whose 
minds run in specialized grooves, all of which will result in 
the specifying of cypress for many specialty purposes where 
this wood has not before been considered. 

For much Government work, the bulk of which is of tempo- 
rary character, cypress is perhaps little better than many 
other woods, and is certainly higher priced. We therefore 
have no hopes of securing a tremendous amount of business 
from the Government except for special uses. It has largely 
been a question of price and the cheaper woods have won. 
but it has long been the idea of a large part of our membershi 
that cypress should more and more become a specialty waa. 

Notable among the definite drives made during the year is 
the specialized casket and burial case campaign we are now 
running. Many of our members can testify that their trade 
with the manufacturers of burial cases has materially in- 
creased during the last year and that their prospects are ex- 
cellent. We also have conducted a dipping vat campaign 
which shows promise of reaching out in other directions. All 
these special efforts have been made with the idea of rubbing 
it in that if cypress is the best wood for such purposes it 
certainly must be the best for other uses. 

As this has been a year of poor building prospects and 
transportation difficulties we have endeavored to avoid rather 
than to encourage exhibits. During the fiscal year we ran 
thirty-eight exhibits, most of which were in the Offices of 
retail dealers in small cities, We picked small cities because 


. 


= are better building prospects there than in the large 
cities 


Tupelo certainly has come into its own during recent years 
and the advertising campaign on this wood has been the 
most interesting of any feature of our work. Our members 
are constantly telling us of new customers who have found 
tupelo a satisfactory wood for uses our members never 
dreamed of, and many of them are endeavoring to keep secret 
the information they have developed along these lines. While 
it may be that the advertising of cypress is a brilliant page in 
our history, the advertising of tupelo, considering the limited 
funds available, has certainly brought results of which our 
members may be proud. It is a wood that has been brought 
to the front exclusively by this line of action. 

In a general way we can report that the advertising of 
cypress and tupelo has long passed the experimental stage 
and has reached a basis where the benefits to be derived are 
limited only by the funds available. 

J. B. Crosby, of Chicago, advertising counsel, deliy- 
ered a talk on advertising conditions and opportunities, 
recommending the continuance of advertising in spite 
of abnormal conditions and citing the counsel of lead- 
ers in other lines to the same effect. 

Chairman Hewes, of the committee on utilization of 
cut-over cypress lands, had no formal report but asked 
Mr. Wigginton to describe the live stock farming ex- 
periments at Bowie. 

Mr. Wigginton said that the experiment thus far 
was incomplete. With Mr. Downman ‘he had gone into 
live stock development, but they were at present using 
high land on a ridge traversing a cypress swamp. The 
land previously had been a sugar plantation. Even- 
tually they expected to extend operations to low lands 
adjoining, by leveeing and draining it. They had not 
gone far enough as yet to determine the feasibility of 
the plan, but if it proves successful it will consider- 
ably enhance the value of the cypress swamp lands 
adapted to similar treatment. Mr. Hewes said that 
several live stock experiments on cypress cut-over lands 
were in progress but had not reached the point where 
definite results could be announced. Also there were 
indications of oil and gas in some swamps and geolo- 
gists had found oil bearing clay. Experiments to test 
these possibilities were being organized. He asked Mr. 
Morley to give further particulars. 

Mr. Morley explained that in coéperation with his 
neighbor, Captain Wilbert, he was planning to spend 
some money ‘‘to see whether we’ve got any oil. We 
have a rig and an organization.’’ He added, ‘‘We’ll 
know more when we get thru. I’m learning every day 
and I believe the captain is.’’ 

Speaking for the committee on lumber employees, 
Mr. Gable said that it had been dormant. He urged 
the appointment of a new committee with instructions 
to investigate conditions and report. A brief general 
discussion of labor conditions followed. Mr. Glenn 
told how a speaker assigned by the South Carolina 
committee of national defense had visited mills in that 
State and talked to the men with excellent results. 
Not only had the employees contributed to the Red 
Cross and bought war stamps, but they had developed 
patriotic spirit and greater efficiency. 

For the committee on uniform accounting, Mr. Hewes 
said it had never been active, feeling that the prob- 
lem should be tackled on broader lines than those 
afforded by a single association. He felt that some- 
thing of the sort was needed. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission is now asking manufacturing cost data and is 
formulating a plan of its own for collecting uniform 
information. R. B. Goodman has announced that the 
matter will be taken up after the meeting of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association next week. 
He expected to attend, feeling there is urgent need 
for the development of uniform cost accounting. 


Tells of Fight on Wooden Shingles 


Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, technical expert of the 
association, reported on several phases of his activities. 
The fight on wooden shingles continues and is con- 
ducted with great ingenuity. A test of fire resistant 
treated shingles is being arranged by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratory, lumbermen being asked to defray the cost. 
The west coast shingle manufacturers and other organ- 
izations had agreed to contribute and Dr. von Schrenk 
recommended that the cypress association do likewise 
if necessary. He also urged the manufacturers to 
organize a campaign of education on the use of the 
right kind of shingle nails, as the shingle’s foes con- 
tended they would blow off in case of fire, and that 
depended on the kind of nails used. He exhibited 
samples to illustrate his idea and suggested that retail- 
ers could codperate by urging customers to buy shingle 
nails that would stay put. He told also of experiments 
with cypress and tupelo butter containers. After two 
years in cold storage, butter experts pronounced butter 
thus packed free of foreign taste or odor, proving these 
woods specially adapted for use as containers for such 
products. 

On the motion of Mr. Williams the association 
authorized a contribution as requested by Dr. von 
Schrenk, if needed, to help defray the cost of the 
Underwriters’ test of fire resistant shingles. 

H. B. Hewes presented for inspection a copy of a 
book compiled by northern and western white pine 
manufacturers presenting photographic illustrations of 
various grades and enumerating general and special 
uses of each. He suggested that a cypress book on the 
same lines be compiled. The idea found general ap- 
proval and a motion by Mr. Wigginton referring the 
matter to the grades and specifications committee with 
power to arrange for publication of such a book was 
carried. 

On motion the president appointed Messrs. Gear- 
heard, Williams and Hollister a committee on nomina- 
tion of officers for the ensuing year. The committee’s 
report was accepted and the secretary was directed to 
cast the association’s ballot for the nominees. The 
ticket as elected is published on the preceding page. 

Before adjournment Mr. Williams got the floor to 
move that the association donate $200 to the Red Cross 
as its contribution to the national drive beginning next 
week. It was carried unanimously, check to be sent 
to the New Orleans chapter. 
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NOTES FROM TORONTO, ONT. 


May 13.—Local wholesalers are very much engrossed in 
getting out from under the accumulation of business that 
was created by the adverse railway situation of the winter. 
To the same degree the consuming trade is busy taking care 
of its stocks. Apparently, everybody is inclined to balance 
up the situation after the unusual experience of the winter 
months by finding out how much stock he has on hand; the 
wholesalers from the standpoint of new purchases and the 
retailers from the standpoint of their necessary requirements 
for the season. 

The mills are just getting under way and while some 
sales have been made the wholesalers, as a rule, have not 
made their season’s purchases. The sales that have been 
made are at astonishing figures, as to prices, and suggest that, 
from a manufacturer’s point of view, no softening of the price 
situation is in sight. ‘The manufacturers, in fact, as they 
are getting their figures in from woods operations, find in 
every case that their product has cost them more than they 
have at any time dared to expect. 

Stocks at mill points are unusually light. Cull lumber is 
practically out of the market. Good lumber has been picked 
up until very little of it is left, so that all that remains 
is the medium grades, and apparently the only items that 
are in very good supply in that are the narrow widths that 
have been used more particularly for house-building pur- 
poses. The wider widths that have been available for ex- 
port to the United States for use in navy yards, munition 
plants, high grade boxes and uses connected with the war 
consumption have been, and are being, pretty fairly picked 
up. 

Lath are the only thing on the list that can be said to be 
slow, and even in them there is some inquiry and move- 
ment. 

From a Canadian standpoint the outlook this year will 
be very largely influenced by what is done in the United 
States and the promise there is for an increased consumption 
of woods for Government requirements. The large orders 
that are expected to result from the proposed building of the 
fourteen additional cantonments, and other activities, all 
point to an increased consumption over anything that the 
United States Government has yet indulged in. A good deal 
of this increase will be supplied by southern pine, but as 
it will divert just that much more lumber from the usual 
channels, wherever it has competed definitely with white 
pine, the expectation is that it will create an additional 
cutput for the white pine product. 

Logging returns show that the estimated shortage of logs 
all thru Canada from Ontario to Nova Scotia is real and not 
fancied; so that, starting with a short stock of lumber on 
hand and a short product, with reasonable consuming activi- 
ties there is everything in the situation to suggest that manu- 
facturers will be warranted in asking and expecting the in- 
creased prices necessary to recoup them for their unusual 
outlay. 

Toronto wholesalers report a considerable number of in- 
quiries during the last week for 6/4 firsts and seconds birch to 
be resawn, for naval work. 

The market for Canadian stocks at Buffalo and North Tona- 
wanda is reported by Canadian wholesalers to be rather quiet. 
April was a phenomenal month for shipments in connection 


with this trade and yards across the line are so busy unload- 
ing stocks that they have not been able to devote much at- 
tention to the representatives of Canadian firms seeking new 
trade. Much the same condition prevails thruout the trade 
in Ontario. 

Examples of the prices asked by manufacturers in northern 
Ontario are not encouraging the wholesalers to buy. A price 
list issued by a large Georgian Bay manufacturer shows an 
average price for white pine box and better of about $48 a 
thousand, which is $15 higher than the prices that were asked 
a year ago. The high and the low prices on this list and 
some of those in the medium grades are: No. 2 culls, $28; 
mill culls, $35 to $37; stocks, 10- and 12-inch, 10 to 16 feet 
long, $37 to $40; 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, Nos. 1, 2 and 8 cuts, 
$55 to $60; 5/4 and 6/4 good strips, $60; 5/4 and 6/4 good 
sidings, $70; 8/4 good strips, $65; 8/4 good sidings, $75. 

A Toronto wholesaler after looking over these prices ex- 
pressed the belief that they had in them the element of a 
gamble rather than sane business, and he preferred to stay 
out of the market under such conditions. 

Another wholesaler, who is interested particularly in spruce, 
reports that the Ottawa Valley manufacturers ask $40 a 
thousand for stocks, mill run, culls out, while similar stock 
in northern Ontario is selling at $35. The same wholesaler 
says that he recently bought dry 1917 stocks belonging to a 
retailer, but still at the mill point, for nearly five dollars 
a thousand less than the northern Ontario price. These facts 
are reported to indicate the rather erratic nature of the mar- 
ket. In spite of what this wholesaler reports, however, the 
going price for spruce seems to be in the neighborhood of 
$40 in the Ottawa Valley. 

An interesting shipment of British Columbia stock into 
the Ontario market, a short time ago, was about eleven cars 
of No. 2 common fir boards, a line that formerly has not been 
able to find much of a market in the East. This was sold to 
a wholesaler and is probably going into sheeting. 


AQP 


CAMP LABORER IS 92 YEARS OLD 


Everett, WASH., May 11.—Men who think they should 
retire from business at 60 would do well to scan the case 
of Jerry Sullivan, 92 years young, who is an active em- 
ployee of the Stephens-Bird Lumber & Logging Co. in its 
vamp near Monroe. Jerry’s long life and continued use- 
fulness may, or may not, be ascribed to the fact that he 
has remained a bachelor. 

For twenty years Jerry Sullivan has worked for the 
Stephens-Bird camp. He has worked every day that the 
camp ran. His present occupation is stuffing fuel under 
an old donkey engine boiler that creates steam for the 
camp pump. A day laborer at 92 years old, and happy 
and contented at that! 

Jerry has another name, or rather a sobriquet, for he 
is called ‘‘ Jimmy the Bear.’’ 

Jerry is one of the happiest men in Snohomish County, 
with a ready smile or a ready and cheerful word for those 
with whom he comes in contact. Jerry does not look a 
day older than 75, but the Stephens-Bird Lumber & Log- 
ging Co. has proof of his true age. His chief pal is a dog. 








GET INFORMATION ON WALNUT TRACTS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 15.—The request sent out some 
days ago from Washington, addressed to the general 


‘ public for information in regard to the location of any 


available tracts of black walnut, has resulted in some 
letters to the Cincinnati section of the civilian personnel 
division of the United States Ordnance Department thru 
which it is said the officials have been able to locate some 
valuable tracts in the Ohio Valley. This information 
lumbermen would be glad to have but it is not being 
made public, at least until thoro investigation has been 
made as to the real value of the timber located, a large 
quantity of which is needed for gun stocks. 





RETAILERS’ COMMITTEE TO DISCUSS CONDITIONS 


Detroit, Micu., May 14.—With the hope of being 
able to straighten out several matters that have arisen 
lately and that have seemed to discredit to some extent 
the activities of retailers from ther Government stand- 
point, the special committee recommended at a recent 
meeting or the trade relations committee of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, held in St. Louis, 
will tomorrow appear at Washington before Charles 
Kdgar, acting director of lumber, raw materials division, 
War Industries Board; Benard M. Baruch, chairman ad- 
visory commission, Council of National Defense, and the 
Federal Trade Commission. Matters relating to retail 
lumber conditions, prices ete. will be discussed, The 
personnel of this special committee, appointed by Presi- 
dent Diebold, is as follows: Guy Gray, Gray Lumber 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, chairman; John J. Cqmerford, De- 
troit Lumber Co., Detroit; George N. Glass, Keystone 
Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, and Joseph O’Neill, Henry 
O’Neill Mill & Lumber Co., St. Louis. 





RECOMMEND THAT HOUSING BE FURNISHED 


Boston, Mass., May 15.—The war housing committee 
recently appointed by Mayor Peters, of Boston, to work 
in codperation with the national commission in charge 
of providing quarters for war industry workers has filed 
its report with the mayor. The committee believes that 
by midsummer 22,000 workers will be employed at the, 
Fore River ship building plant in Quincey and at the 
Victory plant at Squantum. This figure is contrasted 
against the small number of 4,000 workers last year. It 
is recommended that housing be furnished in the ‘‘ four 
miles which stretch between Squantum and Fore River 
both on the shore and on the hills back of it with ex- 
tension of trolley lines.’’ Better housing facilities are 
also urged for the workmen of the watertown arsenal, 
the Hood Rubber Works, and the Waltham Watch Co, 





THE EVOLUTION OF THE CROSS CUT SAW 


[By J. W. Moate] 


The evolution of the saw naturally revolves itself into three 
great periods or ages: 

The Age of Myth and Mystery. 

The Age of Ignorance and Prejudice, 

The Age of Industrial Development. 

In the Age of Myth and Mystery the inventor, or rather 
the man with an idea of a saw, has been mentioned by the 
Greeks in mythology. By some he has been called Talus and 
by others Perdix. Talus was the son of Daedalus’ sister and 
was placed by her under Dedalus to be instructed in his art, 
It is said that Talus was of an inventive turn of mind, and 
once having found the jaw bone of a snake he employed it to 
cut thru a piece of wood. His success in cutting the wood 
led him to shape up a piece of iron for the same purpose ; that 
is, to make a cross cut saw. 

Talus’ invention, according to mythology, aroused the envy 
of Daedalus, who put Talus to death. We are told that upon 
being asked by some one, when burying the body, what he was 
depositing in the earth he replied, “A serpent.” This sus- 
picious answer led to the discovery of murder, and thus a 
snake was the cause of the saw’s invention, of the murder, 
and of its being found out, Perdix, we are told, did not 
employ the jaw bone of a snake, like Talus, but the jagged 
part of the back bone of a huge fish, and this is confirmed by 
Ovid and others, 

The saws of the ancient Grecian carpenters had almost the 
same form as ours at present. This is shown in a painting 
still preserved among the antiquities. 


A Primitive Tool and Its Evolution 

Two genii are represented at the end of a bench or table. 
The piece of wood or timber which is to be sawn is secured 
by thongs. The saw with which the genii are at work has a 
resemblance to the wood or buck saws of the present day, ex- 
cept it was larger—more like the saws still used in parts of 
the Philippines to this day. It 
consists of a square frame havy- 
ing in the middle a blade the 
teeth of which stand perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the 
frame. The timber which is 
to be sawn extends beyond the 
end of the bench, and one of 
the workmen stands on top 
while the other sits under the 
bench, each grasping a handle, 
working the blade up and 
down. 

In the Age of Ignorance and 
Prejudice, when sawmills were 
introduced in England, the in- 
ventor had the same experience 
as the man who invented print- 
ing in Turkey, the loom in the 
ecclesiastical dominions, and 
the crane at Strassburg. When 
attempts were made to use the 
mills the men were violently 
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treated, because it was thought that the sawyers would de- 
prive others of their means of livelihood, 

It is fitting that this brief treatment of the saw's evolution 
should mention the prehistoric man’s knowledge of a saw. 
Legend has it that the cave men in the Stone Age used a club 
to get what they wanted. -If a cave man was hungry he 
shouldered his club and went in search of an ox, which if found 
was quickly dispatched with the club and the choice parts 
were pulled or broken away. It is said that a prehistoric 
man once felled an ox with the weapon of those times, and 
when in the act of dragging the carcass to his cave his club 
rolled over a cliff and was lost. His only weapon gone, he 
looked about for another, picking up sticks and hefting them. 
All seemed too light. He suddenly noticed the end of a limb 
on a tree that would make a suitable club, if it could be 
broken off. He tried to break it, but could not. He picked 
up a large stone and tried to knock it off. This procedure 
proving unsuccessful, he found a sharp stone and endeavored 
to chop it off. While doing this his eyes lit upon a part of 
an old ox skull. He went to it, picked it up and removed the 
jaw bone, which he used to “chew” thru the limb. Later he 
improved upon the idea by using a “saw” made of flint chips 
imbedded in the groove of a stick, cemented with tree gum and 
clay. 

Now we are in the age of Industrial Development, where 
the application of modern ideas makes for efficiency, 

The saws you will see demonstrated today are the results 
of the Modern Age, the Industrial Age, and are known as 
Atkins Silver Steel “Segment Ground” Cross Cuts. 

Atkins Cross Cut Saws, Silver Steel 

The most essential feature in the manufacture of a saw is 
the material used in the blade. 

Cross cut saw steel must be hard, so as to prevent the teeth 
from bending or dulling easily and so they may hold their set 
It must be tough, so that it will withstand hard knots and 
obstructions. It must file and set readily to save the filer un- 
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necessary time in refitting. Yet it must not be brittle, else 
the teeth and points will break off in use or in refitting. 

That steel which will measure up to these conditions to the 
highest degree is best adapted to cross cut saws. 

The formula for “Silver steel” is our own exclusive property. 
It contains most effective and expensive materials, It is exceed- 
ingly close and smooth grained, and while it files easily it 
will at the same time take an exceedingly hard, tough temper 
which enables it to hold its keen cutting edge a remarkable 
length of time. It is actually as fine in quality as the steel 
used in most high-grade razor blades, 


Temper 


Careful analysis is made in our laboratory to be absolutely 
sure that it is fully up to specifications. Should the analysis 
show even a slight deviation the blade is immediately re- 
jected. The heat treatment for all cross-cut saws is ordered 
by the chemist, based upon his analysis, This is applied 
scientifically, so that there is no possibility of the least vari- 
ation. Each blade, however, is rigidly inspected, thereby 
avoiding shipment of any but perfect saws. 

These safeguards enable us to warrant Atkins Silver Steel 
Cross Cut Saws to be of perfect temper and construction and 
so thoroly are we convinced of their merits that we positively 
guarantee that an Atkins Silver Steel Cross Cut Saw will not 
only run easier and cut faster but that it will hold its sharp 
cutting edge at least one-fourth longer than any other, 

Every Silver Steel Saw is plainly marked with the words 
“Silver Steel” and “IE. C, Atkins & Co.” on the blade. None 
others are genuine, 


Atkins Segment Grinding Process 


BR. C. Atkins & Co, are the inventors of and own the ex 
clusive patent rights for using the segment grinding process 
for cross cut saws. Segment grinding consists of finishing the 
blade of an absolutely even gage along the toothed edge and 
from that point on a true taper to the center of the back, 
In other words, the standard blade is 14-gage along the entire 
toothed edge, 17-gage on the back at the ends, 18- or 20-gage 
on center of back, and a gradual taper from the thickest to 
the thinnest point. 

Atkins segment ground cross cut saws, being thicker at 
the ends, are stiff and do not buckle, and being thinnest at 
the center of the back they have ample clearance, enabling 
them to be operated fast and most easily with very little set, 

The distinction between a “segment ground” saw and any 
other lies in the fact that the blades are ground as stated 
above on the actual segment of a circle from the toothed edge 
to the center of the back. 

There are many imitations of segment grinding, but we con- 
trol the patent, and others simply dub off the back of the saw 
for an inch or two. Blades constructed on this principle must 
rely entirely upon the set of the teeth and the use of wedges 
in order to secure clearance. A segment ground cross cut 
saw clears itself. 

In the distribution you will find the saws for sale by all 
hardware, mill supply and jobbing houses. We have our own 
salesmen who call continuously upon the trade at large to in 
sure the proper distribution. We have our cross cut demon 


strators, who are experts, to visit the camps and to overcome 
any difficulties (if any occur) with the idea of showing that 
we have “A Perfect Saw for Every Purpose.” 

We sell sample or trial orders whenever necessary and with 
the’ name of E. C. Atkins & Co. thereon. Every silver steel 
saw has the backing of our entire organization, all of which 
justifies our grand old slogan that “Atkins Is Always Ahead,” 
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Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 





Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 








The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio. 
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Play Safe ! 
Timber Titles 


We examine to the very heart of the title. 
Territory unlimited. 


Birmingham Title & Guaranty Co. 


J. K. BROCKMAN, Gen’l Mer. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. ENGINEERS 
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New and Second Hand Rails 
Cars and Locomotives 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 
OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 


NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for oF pesctiating oosan fodighe conn cuatroste and effecting 
uickest di e handle of cargo and have 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS, 


LUMBER who know their exact costs as shown 
by our perpetual inventory are best 


DE ALER prepared to meet new conditions. 


Costs little to install. 


RAYNER & SON, 254-256 Hennepin Ave. 
Accountants and Auditors MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala, U.S.A. 


Cable Address, “‘PAJONES, Mobile.” 
All leadin 
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ASSOCIATION FURTHERS UTILIZING RIVER ROUTES 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 15.—Resolutions were adopted this 

afternoon by the Mississippi Valley Waterways’ Asso- 
ciation, which assembled in first annual convention at 
Hotel Statler yesterday, calling upon the Government to 
relieve the existing congestion in the handling of freight 
by the railroads by making immediate use of the Miss- 
issippi River and its‘tributaries as a war necessity, so 
that products needed abroad may be moved with ease 
and expedition to our armies in France, The resolutions, 
the strongest ever adopted by a river conference, further 
recommended to the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion that— 
a boat line be established at once, and put into immediate 
operation upon the Mississippi River between St. Louis and 
New Orleans, and that the director general of railroads 
authorize and instruct that thru rates be established and 
thru billing instituted by all connecting railroads with this 
boat line, with the understanding that freight be so routed 
as to secure the minimum rail haul and the maximum 
water haul; and that the construction of adequate ter- 
minals by the several communities for the coérdination of 
rail and water transportation at all necessary points be 
speeded up to the utmost to enable freight to be handled 
without delay, and cars unloaded promptly. Further, that, 
as soon as possible, this boat service be extended to cover 
the upper Mississippi River and the Ohio, Missouri and 
Illinois rivers, and other tributaries. 

To back up these resolutions a delegation of 100 men 
representing river cities will go to Washington to urge 
upon the President and the director-general of railroads 
the importance of immediate action in the Government 
taking control of the Mississippi River traffic and to 
establish a barge line between St. Louis and New Orleans. 
Jackson Johnson, president of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce, will head this delegation, which will meet at 
the Willard Hotel in Washington on May 23. 

James E. Smith, retiring president, in his annual re- 
port charged that railroad interests and certain large 


financial interests in the East are hampering the efforts 
to revive traffic on the Mississippi. He said: 

The same interests that drove all traffic away from our 
inland waterways are now doing their utmost to prevent 
the use of these waterways, even aS a war measure. But 
we are in this fight to a finish, and we must continue to 
opnt this enemy just as persistently as we are fighting the 

In his report President Smith told of the experiment 
undertaken by Edward F. Goltra in shipping coal from 
St. Louis to Minneapolis on a fleet of barges which re- 
turned with iron ore, as a result of which the Govern- 
ment has authorized the construction of a fleet of four 
towboats and twenty-four barges for the upper Miss- 
issippi. 

Senator Reed of Missouri, whose aid in the river de- 
velopment has been enlisted, made the principal speech 
yesterday, urging that an immediate request be made of 
the Government for funds to place adequate barges and 
terminals on the Mississippi, which he declared would re- 
lieve traffic congestion and release cars urgently needed 
for coal. He declared that this war is now costing $60,- 
000,000 a day, or for an 8-hour day, $7,500,000 an hour. 
The cost of the war for an hour will almost place a great 
and efficient boat and barge line on the Mississippi. 

Gen. W. H. Bixby, U.S. A., retired, said that the most 
pressing need was efficient terminals, adding that with 
these installed boats and barges would follow. 

A. L,. Shapleigh, chairman of the board, Shapleigh 
Hardware Co., was elected president and Sidney J. Roy, 
of Hannibal, ‘was reélected secretary of the association. 
These vice presidents were elected: M. J. Sanders, New 
Orleans; John Blane, Burlington, Iowa; W. T. Bland, 
Kansas City; Adolph ‘Woolner, Peoria ; Albert Bettinger, 
Cincinnati; Gov. Charles H. Brough, Little Rock; B. L. 
Mallory, Memphis, and Jackson Johnson, St. Louis, 


WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


May 15—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, Grune- 
wald Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

May 20, 21—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

May 22—Southern pine manufacturers’ conference, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. 

May 238—Building material association secretaries’ conference, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
May 25—-American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Hotel Chisca, Memphis, Tenn. Semiannual meeting. 
June 7, 8—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, Hot 
Springs, Ark. Annual meeting. 

June 20, 21—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

June 25-28—American Society for Testing Materials, Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual meeting. 

Aug. 6-8—National Commissary Managers’ Association, Tut- 
wiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. Annual meeting. 

Sept. 9-11—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Hotel Morrison, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Dec. 8-12—Southern Commercial Congress, Baltimore, Md. 
Annual meeting. ‘ 


———ern 


NORTHERN LOGGERS POSTPONE MEETING 

MARINETTE, WISs., May 13.—The Northeastern & Upper 
Wisconsin Loggers’ Association held a brief session here 
Friday, J. W. Gleason, of Goodman, presiding. Because 
of a severe storm, many of the lumbermen expected did 
not come, and the formal session was adjourned to a fu- 
ture date. Those present included W. A. Holt, Oconto; 
J. W. Gleason, Goodman; M. J. Quinlan, John Rogers, 
Soperton; R. G.F landers, Oc onto; Edward Patzer, Black- 
well; Edward Harl, Bruce Crossing. 

The appended program, which was arranged for Fri- 
day, will be given at the meeting to be held at a future 
date : 


Address by President J. W. Gleason. 

Piece Work—L. ©. Harmon, Manistique, Mich. ; 
Patzer, Blackwell, Wis. ; 
Mich. 

Railroad Building—W. E. Hallenbeck, Wausaukee, Wis. ; 
John Rogers, Soperton, Wis. 

Forest Protection—R. G. F landers, Oconto, Wis.; Mr. Bate 
man, Oconto, Wis. 

Woods Labor—W. FE. Turner, Escanaba, Mich.; Pat Gal- 
lagher, Iron Mountain, Mich. 

Feeding Men—J. C. Cleary, Marinette, Wis.; Henry King- 
ston, Mountain, Wis.; Albert Anderson, Crandon, Wis. 

Welfare Work and Camp Sanitation—W. B. BHarle, Her- 
mansville, Mich. ' 

Care and Feeding Horses—Dr. W. B. Clark, Marinette. 

Patriotism—J. J. O’Hara, Menominee. 


William 
Edward Harl, Bruce’s Crossing, 





THE NATIONAL HARDWOOD ANNUAL PROGRAM 


The program for the twenty-first annual convention of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association, which is to 
be held in Chicago at the Congress Hotel on Thursday 
and Friday, June 20 and 21, has been announced by Secre- 
tary F. F. Fish. Altho the program is practically com- 
plete there may be some changes which, if made, will be 
announced later. On account of war conditions, which 
vastly affect the hardwood industry, the convention this 
year will undoubtedly be the most notable held within 
the history of the’organization, and due to the important 
business contemplated no provision has been made this 
year for the entertainment of ladies. The program is as 
follows: 

Thursday, June 20 

9:30 a.m. Registration of members and guests at entrance 
to tae Hall (Gold Room) mezzanine floor, Congress 
Hotel. 

10:30 a.m. Convention called to order. 

Officers’ and committee reports. 

President’s address, John M. Woods. 

Report of the secretary-treasurer, Frank F. Fish 

The Chamber of Commerce of the U. 8. A., Earl Palmer, na- 
oo councillor. 

:00 p.m. Intermission for lunch. 
2:30 p. m. Address, Hon. James W. Fordney, Saginaw, 


Address, Hon. BE. V. Babcock, mayor of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Other speakers are being negotiated with to address the 


convention. 
Friday, June 21 


9:30 a.m. Convention called to order. 

Report of committee on officers’ reports. 

Report of inspection rules committee, John W. McClure, 
chairman. 


DISCUSSION OF PROPOSED INSPECTION RULES ADDITIONS 
2:30 p.m. Intermission for lunch, 


1:30 p.m. Resumption of discussion of proposed inspec 
tion rules additions. 

Unfinished business, 

Report of committee on resolutions. 

New business. 

Election of president and three vice presidents to serve one 
year. 

Klection of eight directors to serve three years. 

Program of Entertainment, Thursday, June 20 


Gold Room, Congress Hotel, at 8 o’clock 
Complimentary banquet tendered by the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association to members and invited guests. 
Secure tickets at registration desk. 


Friday, June 21 


. Gold Room, Congress Hotel, at 7 o’cloek 
Supper and smoker, music, vaudeville. 





PINE DELEGATES TO NATIONAL MEETING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PORTLAND, ORE, May 14.—The delegates from the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association to the meeting 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in 
Chicago May 20 and 21 will be J. P. McGoldrick, of the 
McGoldrick Lumber Co.; D. C. KEeeles, Oregon Lumber 
Co.; E. H. Polleys, Polleys Lumber Co.; R. M. Hart, 
Blackwell Lumber Co.; B. H. Hornby, Dover Lumber 
Co.; E. H. VanOstrand, Craig Mountain Lumber Co.; 
C. B. Mare “h, State Lumber Co., and A. W. Cooper, sec- 
retary of the Western Pine association. 


. 





OPEN COMPETITION PLAN MEETINGS 


CINCINNATI, On10, May 14.—Late last week F. R. Gadd, 
assistant to President E. O. Robinson, of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, called 
a meeting of the Open Competition Plan membership of 
the association, to meet at Charleston, W. Va., May 17. 
It is expected that there will be a large attendance be- 
cause of the recent additions to the membership from 
among the industry in that section of hardwood territory. 
In order to accommodate the members who may wish to 
get away the same day the sessions are scheduled to open 
at 10 a. m. 

Arrangements are under way for another meeting for 
the members in southern territory, to be held at Houston, 
Tex., May 27, unless otherwise ordered. 

Mr. Gadd still has in mind the proposed meeting at 
Laurel, Miss., which has been twice postponed because 
of conflicting dates with important association gather- 
ings. 


BUILDERS’ CONFERENCE WILL ATTRACT MANY 

Kansas City, Mo., May 14.—According to informa- 
tion received by J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, there will be a large 
attendance at. the conference of building and loan asso- 
ciation officials and retail lumbermen at Muskogee, Okla., 
May 24, to plan a campaign for home building in Okla- 
homa. In a number of towns in Oklahoma rapid growth 
of population has made it quite difficult for newcomers 
to find homes, and it is believed that closer codperation 
between the loan companies and the retail lumbermen 
will aid in solving this problem. 











NORTH CAROLINIANS TO CONFER 

Secretary W. B. Roper, of the North Carolina Pine 
Association, has issued a call for its May meeting, nam- 
ing Richmond, Va., and Tuesday, May 28, as the place 
and time. This is ‘something of an innovation as to the 
day of the week, Tuesday being selected in this instance 
instead of Thursday as is customary. The headquarters 
will be at Murphy’s Hotel, Richmond. 





AIRPLANE mail service between Washington, Philadel- 
phia and New York was inaugurated May 15. This serv- 
ice is to be a permanent feature of the mail transportation 
system. Mail at first will be confined to ordinary letters 
as experiments will be conducted in dropping sacks of 
mail from airplanes. 
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ASSOCIATIONS’ ACTS AND PLANS SUMMARIZED 





Buffalo Hardwood Men Disapprove Proposed Action on Inspection Rules—Southern Pine 
Men Urged to Attend Chicago Conference 





INLAND EMPIRE FOLK REVIEW CONDITIONS 


SPOKANE, WaASH., May 11—Members of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association in the Spokane district 
held a special meeting here yesterday with a forenoon 
and an afternoon session, in the assembly room of the 
Old National Bank Building, to discuss market condi- 
tions, stocks and other questions of importance to manu- 
facturers and to name representatives for the annual 
meeting of the National association at Chicago. J. P. 
McGoldrick, director for the Spokane district, presided. 

Manufacturers reported practically every mill in the 
Inland Empire in operation and several mills, such as 
the big mill of the Blackwell Lumber Co. at Spirit Lake, 
running night and day. The labor situation is hampering 
production and no definite estimate of the cut for this 
year could be made under the circumstances. Mill men 
expressed the hope that the cut would equal that of 
1917. 

Stocks were reported depleted, especially dry stocks, 
a condition natural at this time of year. All stocks are 
short with the exception of larch dimension. 

A. W. Cooper of Portland, secretary of the associa- 
tion, reported conditions in Oregon and the Portland 
district. The Oregon district was represented by T. A. 
McCann, of the Shelvin-Hixon Lumber Co., Bend, Ore., 
and C. B. Marsh, of the State Lumber Co., Columbia 
Falls, Mont., represented the Montana district. 

“Dry shipping stocks are short, which is not unusual 
at this time of year,’’ said J. P. McGoldrick following 
the morning session. ‘‘There is plenty of demand and the 
market is in good condition. The mills all report good 
demand and ability to handle orders.’’ 

At the afternoon session the matter of sending repre- 
sentatives to the meeting of the national association at 
Chicago May 20 and 21 was discussed and in addition 
to Secretary A. W. Cooper the districts will be repre- 
sented as follows: 

Montana—E. H. Polleys, Polleys Lumber Co., Missoula, 
and C. B. Marsh, State Lumber Co., Columbia Falls. 

Spokane district—J. P. McGoldrick, McGoldrick Lumber 
Co., Spokane; B. H. Hornby, Dover Lumber Co., Dover, Ida., 
and R. M. Hart, Blackwell Lumber Co., Coeur d’Alene. 

Oregon—George Palmer, George Palmer Lumber Co., La 

irande, and David C. Eccles, of Baker City, Ore. 





WOULD NOT DISTURB INSPECTION RULES 


The current effort to standardize inspection rules for 
hardwood lumber, making ‘them of uniform force and 
application thruout the country, as emphasized on the 
front page of the AMERICAN LUMBEGMAN of May 11, has 
met with a definitely negative reception by the Buffalo 
Lumber Exchange. At a regular meeting of that body 
held last week the following resolution was offered and 
adopted : 


That the Buffalo Lumber Exchange disapprove of the reso 
lutions by 'T. M. Brown, chairman of a committee of lumber 
manufacturers, as set forth in a circular letter dated at Louis- 
ville, Ky., May 8, 1918, and addressed to “every member of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association and the Ameri- 
can Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association.” 

The Buffalo body’s resolution further provides that ‘in- 
formation as to this action be given to the lumber press.” 
Its resolution was carried unanimously. 


Local Hardwood Wholesalers Make Protest 

Chicago hardwood wholesalers who are members of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association met last Friday and 
after a thoro discussion of the proposal as explained in full 
on the front page of last week’s AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for 
one set of hardwood grading rules went on record as favor- 
ing one set of rules but entered a protest to some of the 
provisions proposed in attaining it. The chief objection was 
made on the ground that, based on apparent facts as stated 
in the resolutions proposing the one set of rules, a large 
part of the membership of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association would be deprived of the benefits of the inspec- 
tion bureau of the organization, and also that the proposal 
that the management of the inspection bureau be placed in 
the hands of a committee of five would leave only one mem- 
ber as a direct representative of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association on that committee. In no way, say the 
local wholesalers, do they object to one set of hardwood 
grading rules, but they believe that one set of rules could 
be applied generally to inspection of hardwood lumber just 
as the present rules of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation are applied. The local wholesalers, following their 
meeting, transmitted to wholesalers in other large centers 
who are members of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion their stand on the proposals. 





ASSOCIATION TO RESUME ACTIVITIES 

NortH TonawanpA, N. Y., May 13.—The White Pine 
Association has decided to open an office again and has 
selected the Robertson Bank Building, on Webster Street, 
for its headquarters. A secretary has been engaged and 
will soon take up his duties. The association has not 
been as active for several years as it is intended to be 
hereafter. -Arrangements for the engagement of a secre- 
tary and the opening of offices were decided on at the 
weekly meeting of the association today. 








TO ADD A DIMENSION DEPARTMENT 

Mempuis, TENN., May 13.—Plans are being worked out 
for the organization of a hardwood dimension depart- 
ment of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation immediately following adjournment of the semi- 
annual gathering of that body here May 25. 

An organization committee has already been formed 
and consists of the Anchor Saw Mill Co., Memphis; Amory 
Dimension Mill, Amory, Miss.; J. W. Bennett, Pittsboro, 
Miss.; E. D. Biggs, Taleo, Tex.; R. T. Bugg, Princeton, 
Ky.; Dunbar Mill & Lumber Co., Cairo, Ill.; W. 8. Elder, 
Pine Bluff, Ark.; W. A. Goolsby, Ecru, Miss.; I. I. Gunn, 
Beans Creek, Tenn.; T. W. Haralson, Brownsville, Tenn. ; 
‘*Hickory’’ Jones Lumber Co., Lufkin, Tex.; R. L. Muse 


Lumber Co., Walnut Ridge, Ark.; T. W. Minton & Son, 
Barboursville, Ky.; C. F. Work, New Albany, Miss., and 
John V. Wright, Bolivar, Tenn. 

The committee and officials of the association plan to 
include dimension manufacturers from Arkansas, Tennes- 
see, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Missouri and Ken- 
tucky, and already the committee has mailed more than 
200 letters to dimension manufacturers in those Stutes, 
as follows: 


The hardwood dimension business is the only branch of the 
hardwood lumber trade that is not organized for promoting 
the welfare of our industry. 

The undersigned have formed a nucleus for the purpose 
of organizing a hardwood dimension department in the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, which will 
hold its semiannual meeting in Memphis at the Hotel Chisca, 
Saturday, May 25. You are cordially invited to attend this 
important meeting. 

We believe an excellent time to organize this department 
will be immediately following adjournment of the meeting 
of the association. 

Can we not count upon you to become a member of this 
department? The codperation of every dimension manufac- 
turer is needed and, with your assistance, we can make the 
work of this department highly successful and of greater 
value to all the members. As you know, closer codperation 
among dimension manufacturers is badly needed and what 
we desire now is an expression of your willingness to attend 
this meeting and join in this movement. 

We think you will agree with us that there is a great 
opportunity for beneficial results from a department of this 
kind and we trust that you will advise us on the enclosed 
addressed and stamped postal card that you will attend this 
meeting. 


J. T. Kendall, first assistant to Secretary-Manager John 
M. Pritchard, who is handling this matter, says that many 
replies are being received, indicating that the attendance 
of dimension manufacturers will be large and that there 
is much enthusiasm among them regarding the proposed 
department. He said today that the committee had tried 
to send invitations to all hardwood dimension manufac- 
turers and that the presence of all was desired whether 
they received invitations or not. 

The hardwood dimension department, if organized as 
planned, will be similar to the oak, gum and commer- 
cial rotary departments already in operation. 

In this connection, it is announced that the commer- 
cial rotary department will hold its regular bi-monthly 
meeting at the Hotel Chisea May 24, the day before the 
semi-annual of the association. 





REPORT OF HARDWOOD INSPECTION WORK 

The statement of inspection work for April, 1918, 
issued by the secretary of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association shows a total original inspection of 16,243,048 
feet and reinspections of 53,077 feet. 

Inspections made by salaried inspectors were as follows: 





Feet Feet 

Inspected Inspected 
Chicago, Til. ..<.<.... 1,150,107 Nashville, Tenn... 183,075 
Minneapolis, Minn. 713,324 Jellico, Tenn...... 213,398 
Oshkosh, Wis. .... 189,951 Bristol, Tenn...... 241,487 
Detroit, Mich. ... 718,896 Asheville, N. C.... 291,528 
Gr’d Rapids, Mich. 1,292,956 Cincinnati, Ohio. . 915,338 
St. Louis, Mo..... 1,208,511 Louisville, Ky..... 885,741 
BYTOM, THE 0 ie:0.0-0 4% 349,038 New York City, 
Cairo, Ill. .. 642,072 DEAR so: Fiate ed. $35 364,958 
Memphis, Tenn.... 926,972 Buffalo, N. Y...... 333,604 
New Orleans, La.. 644,742 Pittsburgh, Pa. 229,519 


Alexandria, La.... 
Demopolis, Ala.... 
Helena, Ark. ..... 


Philadelphia, Pa... 757,244 
Toronto, Ont...... 328,786 
Boston, Mass...... 274,203 
Total ......... 13,079,568 
inspections made by fee inspectors were as follows: 


284,641 


Menominee, Mich.. 438,746 Ludington, Mich.. 57,535 
Trout Lake, Mich.. 132,091 Boyne City, Mich.. 159,708 
l'raverse City, Mich. 196.366 Sault Ste. Marie, 

Escanaba, Mich... 49,284 (eee 200,249 
Petoskey, Mich.... 834,878 Oshkosh, Mich. ... 122,982 
Pellston, Mich..... 66,648 Baltimore, Md, ... 170,906 
Jordan, Mich...... 332,668 ———- 
Manistee, Mich.... 901,919 TORR ok ea ha6.n 3,163,480 


H. A. Hoover, chief inspector, made the reinspection of 
53,077 feet. 


AMERICAN FOREST PRODUCTS AT LONDON 
EXHIBIT 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 11.—The West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association has been advised thru the Department 
of Commerce at Washington, D. C., that arrangements 
have been completed for an exhibit of American forest 
products at the forthcoming exhibition of the Royal In- 
stitute of British architects in London, England. Pacific 
coast lumbermen are much interested in after the war 
trade with England and the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association is arranging for a display of fir, spruce, hem- 
lock and. cedar products in London. 

English authorities are carefully studying the world 
with a view to securing the needed supplies for a great 
building boom that is certain for England immediately 
after the war. The display of west Coast woods, there- 
fore, will be of unusual interest. 








WANT LARGE ATTENDANCE AT CHICAGO 


Two circular letters of the Southern Pine Emergency 
Bureau issued last week over the signature of W. J. 
Sowers, director, call attention, in the first instance, to 
the fact that ‘‘the Government is seriously considering 
the advisability of fixing maximum prices on southern 
pine for its requirements, making the same price the 
maximum which dealers may pay,’’ a subject that will 
be discussed at a meeting of ‘‘all manufacturers of 
southern pine’’ scheduled for May 22, to be held at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Request is made for a large 
attendance of principals or their representatives and for 
their ideas, support and authority relative to handling 
future business with the Government. Manufacturers if 
unable to attend the conference of next Wednesday are 
asked.to advise, by letter, W. H. Sullivan, chairman, care 








National 
Forest Timber | 
For Sale 


Sealed bids will be received by the District 
Forester, 114 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif., 
up to and including June 20, 1918, for all the 
merchantable dead timber standing or down, 


and all the live timber marked or designated for 





































cutting on an area embracing about 2615 acres 
within Sections 1-2-3-4-9-10-11-12-14-15-16 & 22, 
T. 24 N., R. 10 E. and Sections 33-34 & 35, 
T. 25 N., R. 10 E., M. D. M., Taylor-Sockum 
Creeks Watershed, Plumas National Forest, 
Calif., estimated to be 44,000,000 ft. B. M. more 
or less of yellow pine, sugar pine, Douglas fir, 
red fir, white fir and incense cedar timber. No 
bid less than $3.00 per M ft. for yellow pine, 
$3.50 per M ft. for sugar pine, $1.50 per M ft. 
for Douglas and red fir, $0.75 per M ft. for white 
fir, $1.25 per M ft. for incense cedar, and $0.50 
per M ft. for unmerchantable material to be 
taken at the option of the purchaser, will be 


considered. Deposit with bid $2000.00. 


The right to reject any and all bids reserved. 
Before bids are submitted, full information con- 
cerning the timber, conditions of sale and the 
submission of bids should be obtained from the 
Forest Supervisor, Quincy, Calif. 




































Loans on 


Timberland 


We have internationally recognized 
facilities based on 38 years experience 
in timberland and lumber matters. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


JACEY [imMBerR ©. 





332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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It’s dangerous to take chances. 
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An interesting exposition 


The Cost of Growing Timber 4%, 'stsreei'25 => 


By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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of the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago (sending copy of their 
letters to the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau office in 
New Orleans, La.), if they will abide by the judgment 
of the coming conference. 

The second letter advises of the receipt of orders for 
a billion feet of lumber by the bureau in eleven months; 
that prospective Government business equalling that 
amount is in expectation and that the Federal Railroad 
Administration has in the office of the bureau a repre- 
séntative who will arrange to issue transportation orders 
and provide cars to move Government material; also that 
the ‘‘Emergency Fleet Corporation desires complete in- 
formation of all efforts to contract labor from the lum- 
ber mills.’’ The fleet corporation asks that any evidence 
of such efforts, in connection with Government work or 
otherwise, be sent to it. 





EVANSVILLE CLUB MEETING 


EVANSVILLE, IND., May 15.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club was held 
at a local hotel May 14, and this being the last meeting of 
the club until September it was largely attended. Vice 
President Charles A. Wolflin, manager of the Wolflin 
West Side Lumber Co., presided in the absence of Presi- 
dent Worland, who is ill. 

The membership committee decided to conduct a ‘still 
hunt’’ for new members during the summer months. 
William B. Carleton, chairman of the committee on pub- 
licity and resolutions, gave a review of the committee’s 
work during the last year. Several important matters 
were reported on by William 8. Partington, chairman 
of the river and rail committee. 

Daniel Wertz, chairman of the codperative committee 
made a report on the advance of 15 percent on logs be- 
tween points in Indiana by the Indiana Public Service 
Commission. In the opinion of Mr. Wertz it is only a 
question of time until lumbermen will face a general in- 
crease in rates and he thought it would mean a flat rate 
on logs, and in that event it will mean the end of the 
milling-in-transit question that has long troubled the 
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local hardwood manufacturers. Mr. Wertz said that the 
labor shortage is bothering many manufacturers at pres- 
ent and he did not see any relief in sight in view of the 
fact that more men are going to the various training 
camps from time to time. He and several of the other 
members of the club believed that the car shortage 
question is less acute and in a short time the manu- 
facturers will have plenty of cars. 





WORKING OUT A COST SYSTEM 

CINCINNATI, OnI0, May 15.—According to announce- 
ment today by F. R. Gadd, assistant to the president of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, O. K. Hayslip, recently engaged as cost account- 
ant for the association, has completed his inspection of 
the various cost systems in use by members of the asso- 
ciation, and his tour of the mills in representative terri- 
tory, and is at work on his report and the draft of a 
system to be recommended for uniform use. It is ex- 
pected he will be ready to present these to the cost com- 
mittee next week, and that there will be a meeting in 
this city shortly after the convention of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in Chicago, not 
earlier because most of the members of the committee 
and the officers of the association plan to attend the 
Chicago convention. 





APPOINT MANAGER OF EXCHANGE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 13.—Orville N. Pier, son of Or- 
ville A, Pier, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
St. Louis, has been appointed manager of the East Side 
Lumber Trade Exchange, which is composed of leading 
retail lumber dealers of East St. Louis, Granite City 
and Madison. Mr. Pier is a practical lumberman, having 
had twelve years’ experience in that line after having 
previously been in the general contracting business for 
six years. He resigned a position with the Fidelity Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., a line yard ,concern, to go with the 
exchange. He is generally regarded as a most capable 
man, 

The office of the exchange has been established in Room 
1310 Wright Building, St. Louis, being more convenient 
for all the members of the exchange to reach than any 
of the cities represented. 





WRITES INSPIRINGLY FROM ‘‘OVER THERE’’ 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 13.—Likening America’s part in 
the world war to a big construction job, and with the as- 
surance that the job will be done in the most approved 
American style, A. B. Eichelberger, a private in the 18th 
Engineers (Railway) has written under date of April 21 
a most interesting and inspiring letter from ‘‘Somewhere 
in France’’ to E. D. Tennant, secretary-treasurer of the 
Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. Before enlisting Mr. 
Kichelberger was connected with the San Joaquin Lumber 
Co., Stockton, Cal. His letter follows: 

Your letter of March 15 was received a few days ago. Please 
yermit me, thru you, to thank the Order of Hoo-Hoo for the 
<indness extended to me. It is just such considerate action 
on the part of our affiliations that convince us that the good 
old U. 8, A. is sure to support her forces “over here” to the 
limit, beeause one can find the sentiment of the public mind 
no better expressed than in the temples of the best orders and 
associations, of which the Order of Hoo-Hoo is one of the best, 
being composed of many of the real, live business men of the 
country who have their fingers constantly on the public pulse 
and can sense the conditions of the body politic at all times, 

Our United States is going to great expense to establish 
bases and camps here to take care of whatever men and mate- 
rial it will be necessary to send over here to beat the Hun, 

If the people in the “Old Country” could only get a glimpse 
of what is doing over here in the way of constructing and 
preparations for the suceessful prosecution of the war, they 
would know that the American forestry and our Allies are 
bound to win, but they would also be brought to understand 
that the job is of greater magnitude than any ever under- 
taken by the American people. 

The part that America has undertaken to play in this 
“world extravaganza” has been likened to a big construction 
job. One knows that the bigger the job the greater are the 
preparations necessary successfully to prosecute it. 

Well, then, one is brought to realize the magnitude of this 
job when he views the preparations being made. You can 
rest assured that everything possible is being done to get 
into proper shape to put over the job, and it sure will be done 
in the most approved American style. 

Mr. Hichelberger was initiated into Hoo-Hoo at Stock- 
ton, Cal., Jan. 20, 1917. 


_—_— 


LADIES PLAN FOR ENTERTAINMENT 


Str. Lours, Mo., May 13.—An outing in the afternoon 
followed by a dinner dance is the program outlined for 
June 11 for the Hoo-Hoo of St. Louis and vicinity by 
the ladies’ committee, the membership of which met at 
luncheon last Thursday at the Mercantile Club as the 
guests of Stephen J. Gavin, president of the Stephen J. 
Gavin Lumber Co., who was appointed with sole author- 
ity to name the committee and to work with the ladies. 
Mr. Gavin, a bachelor, was the only man present at the 
luncheon, and he proved an ideal host, the ladies say. 

Miss Julia Gavin was appointed chairman of the com- 
mittee, and all the arrangements for the affair will be 
in the hands of the ladies. These subcommittees were 
appointed: Music and entertainment, Mmes. C. E. Price, 
A. C. Goessling, Julius Seidel and Misses Judd and 
Budde; club grounds, Mmes. H. C. Ball, G. R. Gloor and 
Sidney S. May; Menu, Mmes. George W. Funck and J. F. 
Judd; Invitation, Miss Kinder and members of the 
men’s entertainment committee. 

Details of the program are yet to be worked out, and 
another meeting of the committee will be held at the 
Country Club next Thursday. 








CONSIDER SASH AND DOOR COSTS 


A conference of sash and door manufacturers who are 
members of the Wholesale Sash & Door Association was 
held in Chicago on Wednesday and Thursday of this week 
at the office of Secretary A. P. Smith, in the Steger Build- 
ing. The conference had most to do with costs, especially 
in view of the recent advance in the first three brackets of 
window glass, which on May 1 went up in price 15 percent. 
This advance affects the glazed sash business very 
materially. The help problem is a pressing one for the 








sash and door manufacturing interests these days, ag 
many workers are taking positions with other industries 
and others are being lost thru the army draft. Eastern 
sash and door interests find business of better volume 
than the midwestern manufacturers and jobbers on ac- 
count of the pressing demand for new housing facilities in 
eastern cities where industry is so active, due to the war, 





MANY RESERVATIONS FOR NATIONAL MEETING 


Assistant Manager Burke of the Congress Hotel reports 
more than sixty reservations for lumbermen during the 
annual meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association which will be held in Chicago next Monday 
and Tuesday, May 20 and 21. Not only has the war 
given more than usual importance to several subjects the 
lumber manufacturers will have for discussion, but there 
appears to be unusual interest in the cost symposium pro- 
gram which will be held on Wednesday. At the meeting 
for the discussion of costs as related to the manufacture 
and distribution of lumber, not only will members of 
the National association participate, but many men in 
other branches of the business than manufacturing have 
been invited to attend. The meetings will be held at the 
Congress Hotel and Acting Secretary Lind of the associa- 
tion announces that there has been no ¢hanges in the 
important program as it was previously announced, 





THINK WHAT A NIGGER DOES TO LOGS 


A steam nigger is a powerful piece of machinery. It has 
to be. The job of turning logs and fixing them securely in 
place on the carriage is not the work for a weak piece of ma- 
chinery. It does not matter a great deal, however, how much 
bark a nigger tears off of a log and it is not exactly tragic 
when it gouges out a good sized chunk of a log, altho, 
of course, careful sawyers always try to avoid injuring a 
log with a nigger in turning. Sawmill men are apt to for- 
get, tho, that a nigger comes up thru the floor and when 
going back into place or when driving a log up against the 
knees on the carriage it is mighty apt to do some damage 
unless careful provision is made to keep the shock away 
from the machinery. It must be remembered that if a nig- 
ger is allowed to work on the machinery the same way it 
works on a log it does not take long to throw the carriage 
track out of alignment and generally batter up the ma- 
chinery so that a lot of repairs will have to be made. 

One of the best ways of doing away with nigger trouble is 
to secure a floor plate of the right design, an excellent ex- 
ample of which is Quinn’s spring cushion self adjusting 
floor plate, manufactured by Quinn & Co., 222 East Ninth 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. ‘This floor plate, by a patented 
arrangement of springs, is a great help to the sawmill op- 
erator using double cylinder steam niggers. Quinn’s spring 
cushion self adjusting floor plate is an open-hearth annealed 





If a feller keeps tellin’ yo’ whut a grate 
man yo’ air yo’ kin expeck him t’ want t’ 
borrer munny ov you suner er later an’ if 
he duze borrer he'll be allfired slow 
a payin’ back. . 

—Musings of the Old Axman. 











steel casting and thruout is of the sturdiest construction so 
that it will withstand very rapid and severe handling. It 
does away with all bumpers by cushioning on the forward 
and backward throw of the nigger and because of its adjust- 
able construction a log can be turned with forward pressure 
that under the old type of rigid floor plate could not be 
touched, This feature also does away with any danger 
of the nigger knocking against the floor plate in driving the 
log up to the knees of the carriage. 

The company carries all sizes in stock for all makes of 
niggers and every floor plate is fully warranted. Besides this, 
each floor plate is reversible ; that is, it is made with the hole 
in each end so that the sawmill man is assured of double 
wear. The work on this piece of machinery is attested by the 
large number of lumber firms in all parts of the United States 
and Canada that are satisfied users, After all, a satisfied 
user is probably the best recommendation for any piece of 
machinery, and Quinn & Co. stand ready to put lumbermen 
in touch with a host of satisfied users. 





WHAT EVERY ONE SHOULD KNOW ABOUT WAR LEGIS- 
LATION 


(Concluded from page 36) 


Labor which produces unnecessary things is wasted. 
Do nof encourage it. 


Loan! ee 

If you can not fight you can help by lending the Gov- 
ernment the money which it must have. 

A Liberty bond is a certificate of your faith in the 
justice of the cause for which we are fighting. 

The United States is the best creditor in the world. 

The interest paid makes patriotism a paying invest- 
ment. . 

Loan the money you save—save the money you loan! 
BUY THRIFT STAMPS!—BUY LIBERTY BONDS! 


Give! 

The Government encourages you to give generously 
to relieve the sufferings and add to the comforts and 
happiness of the victims of war. 

GIVE TO THE RED CROSS. Your money is needed to help 
care for the wounded soldier. 

GIVE TO THE ARMY Y. M. Cc. A... Your money is needed 
to provide recreation, clean amusements, a touch of home, 
for the boys in camp and trench. 

GIVE TO THE ARMENIAN AND SYRIAN RELIEF AND SIMILAR 
NEEDS. Your money is needed to save the lives of men, 
women, and children who are actually starving. 

Work! 

There is something you can do to help win this war. 
Acquaint yourself with the countless opportunities for 
service. Find out which is yours. Do it! Now! 
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MY THOUGHTS ARE MY COMPANIONS 


My thoughts are my companions. At the morn, 
My face set forward to the new-found trail, 

They walk beside me sharing rose and thorn, 
Good comrades of the hilltop and the vale. 

I would not have the babbling of the crowd, 
The lighter laughter of the lighter heart— 

Nay, I would rather walk, my own head bowed, 
My thoughts a part of me, and I a part 

Of all the past, companioned by old dreams 

Of other trails and other singing streams. 


My thoughts are my companions. Converse sweet 
We hold together, talking of old times. 

What merry memories our lips repeat!— 
Notes of old music, fragments of old rimes. 

Some touch of friendship in some other year, 
Some word of comfort in some hour of need, 

Enshrined in thought, returns again to cheer, 
The deathless angel of some gentle deed. 

For not a kindness life has ever brought 

But lives immortalized in tender thought. 


My thoughts are my companions. At the noon, 
The busy hour, the time of strife and stress, 

The blazing sun glows softly as the moon 
Because some thought of old has come to bless, 

Has come, a cloud to bar the ray that burns, 
Upon the path to make its spot of shade— 

Because a thought at life’s high noon returns 
To play the tune some pleasant fountain played, 

Some crystal tune that tinkles in the glass 

Of busy life until the noon shall pass. 


My thoughts are my companions. Never I 
Walk any trail, fare any field, alone; 
And all the loves of all the years gone by 
Walk close beside me, road of grass or stone. 
Yes, you are there, and you, and you, and you, 
My father, mother, sister, brother, wife, 
And comfort give my courage to renew, 
Whatever way I walk, whatever life. 
Thoughts are the angels that the saints sing of, 
Here close at hand, and not in realms above. 


My thoughts are my companions. In the night 
They gather near and sit beside the fire; 
And some are garbed most radiantly bright— 
These are the new-born daughters of desire. 
These are the hopes that blossomed but today, 
The buds of promise: without thorn or sting, 
These are the flowers found along the way 
That bade me lift my weary head and sing. 
Old thoughts are tender, but new thoughts are strong 
And say ‘‘ Tomorrow! ’’ when today is wrong. 


My thoughts are my companions. Noon or eve 
Or any hour I travel any trail 

They lift my soul, doomed otherwise to grieve, 
Restore my faith, doomed otherwise to fail. 

So, ye who weep, complain, too lightly laugh, 
Tf I shall walk apart and do not hear, 

Know that some comrade thought is now my staff, 
Know that some comrade thought is very near. 

Valley of the shadow or hope’s highest hill, 

My thoughts are my companions, come what will! 

ORANGE, TEX., April 13, 1918, 





There would be more lumber sold on the road 
if so much of it wasn’t sold on the run. 





HAVE YOU FORGOTTEN? 


Have you forgotten us, I wonder, 
Friendg of our childhood days?— 
After all of the years a-sunder, 
Back we look thru the haze 
And dream of the childhood plays— 
The old oak tree by the old back gate 
Where the swing was hung, and the place we swam, 
And the road from school that we lingered late, 
And the fishing-hole by the sawmill dam— 
Have you forgotten us, I wonder? 


Have you forgotten us, I wonder, 
Friends of our younger years?— 
The old oak tree that we tarried under 
When I kissed away her tears, 
When I kissed away her fears— 
The old white church, and the road that led 
Thru the quiet wood to the open bars, 
And the things we dreamed and the things we said, 
Have you. forgotten them, moon and stars? 
Have you forgotten them, I wonder? 


Have you forgotten me, I wonder, 
Or, tree, does your old heart yearn 
For a time when, weary of pride and plunder, 
The child shall a child return, 
The lesson we learn to learn— 
To the old oak tree and the old back gate, 
To the place she loved and the place she sleeps, 
Where she waits alone as she said she’d wait— 
For still the vision the boyheart keeps— 
Have you forgotten me, I wonder? 





A man who wants credit for all he does may 
be an egotist, but we like him better than the 
man who wants credit for all he buys. 
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COL, ALBERT DEUTSCH, OAKDALE, LA. 


Among big hardwoods grow big men 
With hearts of oak like their own trees, 
Fit subjects for the poet’s pen— 
And Colonel Deutsch is one of these. 
Down where the sweet magnolia blooms, 
The beech is clear, the gum is good, 
Where high the mighty oak-tree looms, 
He manufactures honest wood. 
And clear his vision as the beech, 
And good his purpose as the gum, 
Faith strong as oaks that skyward reach 
In Louisiana, whence they come. 





IN A CROWD 

This is the night I need you. In the ferns 

An orchestra is playing, sadly sweet, 
Some tune Hawaiian. In the marble urns 

The roses droop with perfume and with heat, 
And all the air oppresses. Sweetly sad, 

The orchestra plays on. Each note strikes thru, 
Searching my heart, each thought it ever had, 

And finding every thought a thought of you. 


And there are crowds, great crowds of laughing men, 
And women who are young and very old. 
They pass my chair, they pass my chair again, 
And I ean see the glitter of red gold, 
The flash of jewels and the glimpse of lace, 
The garment perfect, and the perfect bow, 
Each cut to pattern—but, in all the place, 
No common heart’s humanity, somehow. 


This is the night I need you. I am sick 
Of isolation, lonely in the crowd, 
Weary of noises, and the curling thick 
Of smoke too heavy, and the laugh too loud, 
Of conversation never worth the word, 
Of idle movement never worth the hour— 
I would exchange them all for one wild bird 
Seeking wild honey from a woodland flow’r. 


Where is man lonely?. Not on some green trail 
Where thunder shouts and valley answers back; 
Not where the far-born northwind gives him hail, 
Singing of pineless plains and seas of black; 
Not in the midst of mountains—but of men, 
Of men more dumb than all the mountains are, 
In crowds—ah, I am very lonely then 
And you, you never seem to be so far. 


This is the night I need you. Come to me 
Out of the music—all there is of this 
Worth all the glitter of prosperity, 
This air Hawaiian, tender as a kiss— 
Out of the music come, and we shall go 
Far from the crowd, the riot and the roar, 
And, in the hills, where none of them shall know, 
We shall be lonely, you and I, no more, 





If some men were hens, instead of laying 
they would just lay around. 





OTHER POETS THAN OURS 


BuFgFa.o, N. Y., May 13.—I did not think one could gather 
such fiction as the attached from mere titles of your poems, 
The poems in “Tote-road and Trail” themselves seem innocent 
enough—but, oh, those titles! 


“A Night Like This’ alone beside the fire, 
“A Look Back” bringing thoughts of many “A Day,” 
At least “Three Mornings” in ‘The Cruise” of life 
Stand out as “Signals” there along the way. 


You know the kind of mornings that they were— 
“The Man Who Always Won,” they said of you. 
“The World” became a “Sanctuary,” “Holy Ground” ; 

Glad to be “Just Alive” our “Point of View.” 


“If Fortune Came,” “Prosperity” arise, 
I knew too well who'd pay “The Price.” The “One” 
Who trod “The Man’s Road” would “The Winner’ be, 
And mine ‘‘The Pilgrimage” to make alone. 


“In Town on New Year’s Eve” alone I muse, 
The bells toll sadly from “Behind a Spire,” 
Like “Wedding Bells” my aching heart still dreams, 
“A Night Like This” alone beside the fire. L.R 














Always On The Job 





Regardless of Quantity 
Make Your Order Read 


ACORN BRAND 


‘“ America’s Best Oak Flooring ’’ 


Our big Chicago warehouse is full of this superb oak flooring. 
Orders are shipped same day as received. No matter how smal! your 
order—it receives immediate and careful attention. All 34" oak 
flooring is carefully wrapped in heavy paper without charge, pre- 
venting damage from handling. Acorn Brand 


Quality and Milling Guaranteed 


You may have your money back if it isn't absolutely satisfactory. 
Our service is just as satisfactory as the flooring. Hundreds of deal- 
ers are finding Acorn Brand a business builder and a business holder, 
You'll profit through placing a trial order. 

We are headquarters for Maple Flooring too—the best Michigan 
kind. 


If you need flooring and need it quick, wire us 
specifications for quotations at our expense. 


** We Sell to Dealers Only ’’ 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


=) Main Office and Mills, 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Branch Office and Warehouse, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


1534 - 44 SOUTH 
WESTERN AVE., 








Note quality of Long Leaf Timbers 
we are furnishing from our Glenmora, 


La. and Mendenhall, Miss. Mills. 


See advertisement on Page 7 and 9. 


Consolidated Saw Mills Co. 








a ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Expert Timber Men. 


JAMES W. SEWALL 


Old Town, Maine. 








THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN $hort methods of 


figuring lumber, 
octagon spars, logs; specifications and lumber carrying capacity of 
vessels and a great deal of other information applying to the lumber 
busines af the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 








Write Us. 
GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 





Retail Lumbermen 


Make Money 


and bebedent 
their acquaint- 
ance with the 
farmers in their 
locality when 
they own a 


Monarch “53' Feed Mill 


With one in your yard you can grind oats, rye, corn, buck- 
wheat, etc., on shares or fo cash. While ou are grinding you 
can talk over future building plans and ofttimes encourage the 
farmer to take home a small jag of lumber with him. Intkis way 
the mill pays you two profits. Let us tell you about its possibili- 


ties and send you illustrated booklet. BUY MORE iS 


Send for catalog today. LIBERTY BONDS 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy. PA. 

















GODFREY COAL CONVEYOR 
Single rope installation 
Storage 1000 tons — 

100 feet. os 














Handles all sizes of coal up to 
60 tons per hour. Can be erected and ogerated at 


any angle from railroad switch, 
JOHN F. GODFREY, Elkhart, Ind. 


One man operator. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND I 








[“an= TIMBERS | 


OAK 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
e 2) 


William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers-—— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONGand SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 

















e € 
West Virginia Timber Co. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
—Manufacturers of— 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 
Lumber and Dimension 
Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana 
- 6 











ARE YOU INTERESTED IN LOWER LOG HAULING COSTS? 





How One Company Reduced These Costs From $11.12 to $2.76 a Thousand—A Stave 
Exporter Turns to the Sales of Motor Trucks 





STAVE EXPORTER TO SELL TRUCKS 


There have been many changes in the lumber business 
since the outbreak of the war in 1914; doubtless there will 
be many more. One of the first happenings was the cutting 
down of the export business. This first resulted from lack 
of business, but lately because of lack of bottoms. The cessa- 
tion of exports hit the stave exporters especially and more 
than one has sought and found some other niche in the lum- 
ber industry. Among this number is L. Elfant, of Shreve- 
port, La., who, in the days before the war, was one of the 
heavy stave exporters of the South. It was recently learned 
that Mr. Elfant has taken a contract for the sale of Armleder 
motor trucks in northern Louisiana. 

Mr. Elfant naturally is well fitted to sell trucks, both 
because of his knowledge of the lumber business and his ac- 
quaintance with lumbermen thruout the South. He knows 
the conditions under which logs are hauled and the condi- 
tions under which lumber is hauled. This is very desirable 
knowledge, for a great many motor truck salesmen do not 
even know that there is any difference between hauling logs 
and hauling lumber. Before taking the contract to sell any 
one make of trucks it is safe to say that Mr. Elfant looked 
around carefully and studied many makes and models. After 
this thoro study he picked out the Armleder truck, manu- 
factured by the O. Armleder Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, a very 
sturdy and dependable machine that comes in 2- and 3%-ton 
capacities. That Mr. Elfant is a good truck salesman and 
that he selected the right truck is shown by the report that 
he has been selling on an average of two trucks a week and 
recently increased his standing order with the factory to 
four trucks a week. Of course, all these trucks are not be- 
ing sold to lumbermen, but a number of them are. The motor 
truck is being adopted rapidly in the South and the fact that 
all lines of industry are buying Armleder trucks is signifi- 
cant. 





aaa 


TRUCK SAVES $8.36 A THOUSAND FEET 


In regard to power winch and Mack trucks, wish to advise 
that we have this question up with the firm mentioned, but 
the drawings submitted, so far, are for the winch to be 
mounted on truck just behind driver’s seat, or just under 
sub-frame of the truck, and this kind of installation we do 
not think will work out satisfactorily, as it will put the winch 
too close to the surface of the loading floor, and if a log 
should come on with a knot, it is apt to strike the winch and 
cause trouble. We see no reason why the winch could not be 
mounted at the rear end of the truck, just behind the axle 
under the frame, as there would be more room for it here. 

The Mack trucks have a counter-shaft brought out from the 
transmission case—designed for this purpose—to which could 
be connected a detachable sprocket, this in turn to drive a 
shaft which could extend back to the winch at the rear. By 
having this so it could be disconnected the shaft would be 
running only when loading, the shaft to be chain driven from 
the sprocket on the counter-shaft. 

The 74%4-ton Mack truck we have been using has a 180-inch 
wheel base, which gives us fifteen feet behind the driver’s 
seat, which is the minimum you can use for logging in this 
section, as the logs are cut 12-16 feet long, and you can see 
that a winch could not be mounted on truck behind the 
driver’s seat but would work all right on a tractor, as there 
is plenty of space there which is not used for anything 
else. 

In regard to our experience with trucks, will say that we 
have a 74%-ton Mack, which we have been using for hauling 
logs and must say that it has proved a wonderful investment 
for us. 

Two years ago we were logging with teams and were having 
trouble in keeping a supply of logs for our mill, as the haul 
was getting longer all the time. We tried a steam tractor, 
but it was so slow we could see no saving over the teams, 
Then after. figuring with several truck concerns, we pur- 
chased the Mack. We haul with this truck alone as much as 
we did with twelve teams or more. The cost of hauling with 
teams for twenty-three days on a 9-10 mile haul was as fol- 
lows: Ten teams 224% days hauled 79,891 feet of logs averag- 
ing 355 feet per team per day: 


Pep LURE MRED ni oo oe Snbde Sh% 44 Foo Swe $337.50 
a DIED 5 5 5'5-0,0.5 w b's Wile 4 6w bb Od we wi 450.00 
RUE vg nes 1 a hun W'S be ide S la eo 52.00 
MMU Og 5 daa Ss wy wi 0'6 -elig C6 ipo sooo 0 we 6-5 0 50.00 


$889.50 
79,891 feet cost $889.50. 
1,000 feet cost $11.12 to haul. 

The truck for the same time—twenty-three days—made 
eighty trips, making 1,464 miles hauling 91,200 feet, which 
averages 1,140 feet per trip. During this period we used 450 
gallons of gasoline and 10 gallons of oil, which gives the 
following results: 


going to remedy this by installing a winch on the truck, 
driven by the truck motor, and with this we not only are go- 
ing to be able to load quickly but will be able to snake the 
logs to the truck, thus saving time and expense there. 

At first we had an expert driver—socalled—but we soon 
found that he was trying to improve on the factory, so we 
took a man that had never driven a car and taught him how 
to drive and take care of his truck, paying him a good salary, 
with the result that we have had very little delay and few 
complaints. 

We do not think that you can get a man competent to 
handle a good truck for less than $100 a month, and we be- 
lieve you will find that he is worth every cent of it, for if he 
is the right man he will drive carefully and at the same time 
look after his truck. A truck to give service must be in- 
spected carefully each day and, once a week, cleaned so that 
every part can be examined, 

{The above letter received from R. W, Walker, president 
and general manager of the R. W. Walker Lumber Co., Salis- 
bury, N. C., is one of the clearest and most convincing dis- 
cussions of logging by motor truck that the AMBRICAN 
LUMBERMAN has ever had the pleasure of securing. The 
proposition to put a power winch under the frame at the rear 











HOW THE LOGS ARE BOUND ON THE TRAILER 


end of the truck is very interesting and seems possible, tho 
the number of parts are rather numerous. The installation 
will have to be so arranged, however, that no part of the 
winch projects out farther than the body bolsters, for if it 
does a log either when being loaded or unloaded is mighty apt 
to hit it and smash it all to pieces. 

The accompanying illustrations show the 714-ton Mack 
of the R. W. Walker Lumber Co. loaded with oak logs. Read- 
ers will readily agree with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that 
not only is the truck “some truck” but the oak logs are some 
oak logs to be proud of. One illustration shows very clearly 
the type of body bolsters installed upon the truck by the 
R. W. Walker Lumber Co. The company at present is load- 
ing logs by rolling them up skids just as they are rolled on to 
ordinary wagons and it is easy to see how a power winch 
capable of handling the logs will greatly facilitate the load- 
ing in the woods. A glance at the illustration will show an- 
other interesting feature of this truck; namely, specially de- 
signed rear tires for operation in the country. ‘These tires 
are said to give good satisfaction and increase traction con- 
siderably. The experience of this company in securing a 
competent driver is worthy of careful consideration. Experts, 
as Mr. Walker says, are very frequently addicted to being so 
expert that they spend a good part of their time trying to 
improve the design of the truck instead of working and so 
get into a lot of trouble and cause much unnecessary expense. 

In a group of teamsters of any size there is always one or 
more especially dependable men who may be taught how to 
care for and run a truck and will jump at the chance of do- 
ing so. Such men may generally be depended upon to work 
steadily and not change from place to place if paid a good 
salary.—EDITOoR. ] 





THE G. J. Dalby Lumber Co., of Grant City, Mo., has pur- 
chased a ton truck with which to do its delivering. 





ASTONISHMENT is invariably expressed by every visitor at 
the huge plant of the United States Motor Truck Co., of Cin- 
cinnati. One who was recently there said that no plant he 
had visited in his rounds of motor truck factories of America 
was busier and gave more evidence of remarkable growth both 





Driver, 23 days......: $ 57.50 
Helper, 23 days....... 40.25 
7as, 450 gallons...... 110.25 
Oil, 10 gallons........ 4.40 
Truck loader at 50c a 

MN nds 64 as 4:8 ore ae 40.00 


$252.40 

91,200 feet cost $252.40. 

1,000 feet cost $2.76 to haul 

You see there was a saving 
of $8.36 per 1,000 feet in favor 
of the truck. The truck was 
operated over average country 
roads — sand-clay, macadam 
and clay roads, with grades as 
much as 10 percent. 

In the spring of last year 
we purchased a 5-ton trailer— 
this to be used with the truck, 
and now with the trailer and 
truck our average load is 2,200 
feet of logs per trip. This 
would equal in dry lumber 10,- 
000 feet. We have had on our 
truck alone 6,800 feet of pop- 
lar lumber, and the truck was 
not loaded then as heavily as 
with some of our log loads. 
There is so much in a log that 
is not figured, as we use the 
Doyle, & Scribner log rule for 
measuring our logs—small end, 
narrow way—and our oak logs 
will weigh from twelve to fif- 











teen pounds per foot, log 
measure, and from this you 
can figure the tonnage, if you 
should want this. : 

We were the first concern to put in a truck for logging 
purposes, but since then any number have bought Macks and 
they are satisfied with the results. As before stated, we 
have been using our truck for the last two years and during 
that time it has cost us $28 for repairs, not counting an extra 
set of chains or tires. 

Before we purchased our truck we used thirty teams for 
logging our mill, but since then we have been cutting them 
down, and now We only have enough to bunch the logs and 
get them out to convenient roads for the truck. The only 
trouble we have found is in the delay of loading, but we are 


THIS IS THE MACK TRUCK THAT REPLACED TWELVE TEAMS IN HAULING LOGS 


of the plant and of business. When there he found twelve 
heavy duty trucks going out daily, in addition to a large num- 
ber of the U. S. standard war trucks for the Government, now 
being produced. 





Do Nor wait until something goes wrong with a truck to 
have an inspection made. Have a regular time for a thoro 
inspection of the truck set aside and never fail to have the 
inspection made at that time. 
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May 18, 1918. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 




















SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK | 





gt ge tere eninge eo 


HARDWOODS 








The redeeming feature in the sash and door situation is the 
comparatively good volume of country business. Most manu- 
facturers and jobbers seem gratified at the steady and in- 
creasing flow of orders from rural retailers. It is fortunate 
that this is so, for if they had to depend upon city building 
they might about as well close up shop and go fishing, as city 
trade is practically an unknown quantity, except in com- 
munities where are located munitions plants, ship yards or 
factories turning out large quantities of war materials. The 
influx of workers at such points has necessitated the building 
of many homes, and in some cases this has reached the pro- 
portions of a regular old-fashioned building boom. In the 
aggregate a tremendous amount of house building of this 
character is going on, and, while this affords little comfort 
to manufacturers, jobbers and retailers who are remote from 
these war enterprises, on the other hand those more fortu- 
nately situated are getting some excellent business. The Gov- 
ernment continues to be a good customer for sash and doors 
and there is every prospect for a considerable demand from 
that source for some time. 

The demand for screen doors is lively, as usual at this sea- 
son. Instead of buying needed screens a few weeks or even 
a few days before flytime begins the average householder 
seems to prefer to wait until the advance guard of the winged 
pests invades his domicile and then telephones a rush order 
to his dealer, who in turn sends a hurry-up call to the whole- 
saler to meet the sudden and concentrated demand. 

Another seasonable demand that is bringing the manufac- 
turers a considerable volume of business is for porch work 
and remodeling that seems to be of even greater proportions 
than ordinarily, perhaps because people who can not see their 
way to build new houses are determined at least to make the 
old ones a little more habitable and up-to-date. 

It looks a little as tho the Pacific coast manufacturers of 
fir: doors in their laudable and patriotic anxiety promptly to 
fill war orders and to give the Government all the aid that 
their plants can supply are perhaps neglecting somewhat the 
carefully cultivated market for their product thruout the 
middle and eastern parts of the country, to the building up of 
which they have devoted much time and effort during the last 
few years. At least some complaint is heard as to long de- 
lays in filling orders, and there seems to be a disposition to 
attribute this to pressure of war orders rather than altogether 
to transportation difficulties. 

Prospects for country business are reported first class by 
Minneapolis and St. Paul manufacturers, soaking rains in 
spring wheat territory having put the newly seeded crop in 
the finest possible shape for.a start. So far the country yard 
demand has been rather quiet. City business is developing 
only moderately. Wholesalers as a rule have good stocks on 
hand, and in view of the mounting prices of raw material are 
not disposed to worry over them at all. 

While the demand for sash, doors and other finishing mate- 
rial for houses is far from normal in the Cincinnati market 


there appears to be some increase of interest by builders, 
especially those holding contracts for the erection of homes 
for workmen near large industrial plants. A more urgent de- 
mand is noted for the plainer kinds of doors and for modest 
porch work. It is mainly this class of strictly necessary work 
that is being done, and because of the delay earlier in the year 
it now seems that the factories will be busy enough all sum- 
mer to occupy the full time of their greatly reduced forces. 

While the trade in doors and millwork at Buffalo, N. Y., 
shows some improvement over the early part of the year it is 
not up to the standard for this season. Millmen do not find 
it necessary to place any large orders for lumber and because 
of the prevailing uncertainty proceed cautiously in buying. 

While there are no striking developments in the sash and 
door trade of Baltimore the situation there presents an in- 
creasingly favorable aspect. Much new construction is being 
brought out, which, with the uncompleted contracts, is certain 
to be productive of numerous inquiries for sash and doors. 
Orders are being received by the factories in gratifying 
volume, many of them running into large sums of money. The 
business is still of the rush variety and the sash and door 
dealer who is in position to make immediate delivery has the 
eall. This results in a wider distribution of the business than 
might otherwise be the case. Prices are acceptable, and 
margin of profit is fair. 

A fair amount of business is in prospect for the plants of 
St. Louis according to the plans upon which the planing mill 
bureau has been listing quantities, but not a great amount 
has been let. The situation, however, seems encouraging. 
War orders for other than millwork continue to keep most of 
the plants busy and strong efforts are being made to land more 
Government business. 

The fir door demand at Tacoma, Wash., is about seasonable. 
Prices are steady. High class logs and labor are scarce and 
some of the factories find these two conditions very serious. 
Should any marked increase in the door business develop the 
difficulty of the situation will be increased. 

San Francisco sash and millwork plants report quiet busi- 
ness, Owing to the small amount of building construction work 
under way in the city. Door factories in the bay and penin- 
sula districts are doing a fair business. There is great 
activity at the door factories connected with the white and 
sugar pine sawmills, and the cutting-up departments of the 
mills in the mountains are very busy, as a rule, on open sash, 
door stock and pine box shook. 

The window glass situation is strong, with probability of 
advancing prices toward the end of the year when stocks have 
become lowered and assortments broken. The manufacturers 
are experiencing great difficulty, owing to freight conditions, 
in securing a steady flow of raw materials, as well as in mak- 
ing deliveries. It would seem that their advice to jobbers and 
to manufacturers of glazed sash to anticipate their require- 
ments and get the glass into their stock rooms as soon as pos- 
sible is sound and well founded. 








NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK | 





PHILIP PIDGEON 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 15.—Philip Pidgeon, who died here 
some days ago at the age of 55, from anemia, was president 
of the Pidgeon-Thomas Iron Co. He entered the iron busi- 
ness when a boy and at 16 years of age became identified 
with the Manogue Iron Co. as a clerk. He worked himself 
up by rapid stages, thru sheer energy and ability, and finally 
became a partner in the Manogue-Pigeon Iron Co. In 1907 
he bought out the interest of his partner, Mr. Manogue, and, 
with W. G. Thomas, formed the Pidgeon,Thomas Iron Co., 
which has developed into one of the largest handlers of steel 
and iron, mill supplies and similar products in this part of 
the country. 

Mr. Pidgeon was a man of unusual energy and ability and 
his integrity was of the highest order. These characteris- 
tics, combined with his genial and lovable disposition, con- 
tributed largely to the success of his business, a success 
indicated by the accumulation of a comfortable fortune and 
by unusual popularity among his associates, . 

Mr. Pidgeon married when comparatively young Miss Mabel 
Cunningham. Five children were born of this union, four 
boys and one girl. Mrs. Pidgeon died in 1900. The children 
are still living. Philip, jr., is in the aviation service, Walter 
is connected with one of the ground schools and James has 
just completed his work at the officers’ training camp at 
Camp Lee, Va., and will shortly receive his commission. 
Frank, the other son, is in the service of the Pidgeon-Thomas 
Iron Co. The daughter, Miss Mabel, is finishing her studies. 

Mr. Pidgeon was a prominent member of the Catholic 
church and was noted for his liberal support of the institu- 
tions of that church and of all worthy charitable causes. 
Altho a Catholic, he recently contributed $5,000 to the fund 
for the enlargement of the Baptist Memorial Hospital at 
Memphis. ; 

He was prominent socially, being a member of the Ten- 
hessee, Memphis County and Chickasaw clubs. He was 
president of the Chamber of Commerce one year and was 
conspicuously identified with every movement for the advance- 
ment of Memphis. He was a staunch supporter of the Gov- 
ernment in the war against Germany and, as already indi- 
—, gave three of his four boys to the service of the United 
States, 





COL. FREDERICK C. BARROWS. Col. Frederick C. 
Barrows, one of the Maine settlers who first made Minne- 
apolis prominent as a lumber center, died Saturday, May 
11, aged 86 years. He had spent the winter in California, 
returning April 15, but soon was taken ill and was con- 
fined to bed only three weeks. Colonel Barrows was born 
in 1832 at Orono, Me., and in 1857 came to St. Anthony 
Falls, before there was any Minneapolis. He engaged in 
the lumber business with his brother under the name of 
Barrows Bros., and later joined with O. C. Merriman, J. 
S. Lane and L. M. Lane, forming the Merriam-Barrows 
Co., which was prominent for some time as a timber op- 
erating concern and later dealt in lands. From an early 
day he was prominent in politics, serving six times in the 
Minneapolis city council, also on the State board of 
equalization. He was a-brother-in-law of David M. Clough, 
former governor of the State, and served as a colonel on 
his staff. He was one of the original promoters of the 
Soo Railroad and many years a stockholder. Surviving 
are the widow, Sarah J. Barrows, and three sons, F. J., 

rl and Frank L. Barrows. Mrs. Helen Valentine, of 
Minneapolis, is a sister. Funeral services were held Tues- 
day, May 14, from the residence, 227 Fourth street, S. E., 
with interment at Lakewood cemetery. 


EDWARD L. HARKNESS. Edward L. Harkness, a vet- 
eran lumberman well known in the West since 1868, died 


May 11 at his home in Minneapolis, Minn., after a lengthy 
illness. The deceased was 60 years of age. He first learned 
the lumber business in Chicago. In Minneapolis he served 
as chief salesman for the H. C. Akeley Lumber Co. and 
later aS manager of the yards of J. H. Queal & Co., with 
headquarters at Yankton, S. D. In 1897 he became man- 
ager of the Minneapolis yard of the Scanlon-Gipson Lum- 
ber Co. and in 1902 went with the Virginia & Rainy Lake 
Co. Soon after that he engaged in timber buying and 
manufactured in the West for several years, but returned 
to Minneapolis four years ago, and has represented sev- 
eral western mills in this market. He is survived by his 
widow, two sons, one in France with the colors, and a 
brother, Clarence Harkness, yard manager for the King 
Lumber Co., of Chisholm, Minn. Funeral services were 
held at the home in Minneapolis, and were private. 


BENJAMIN STOKER. The last surviving and former 
junior member of the firm George Stoker & Son, Benjamin 
Stoker, was buried at Philadelphia, Pa., May 13, a few 
months after his father, the other member of the firm. 
He was in poor health for several years, but suffered a 
stroke from which he did not recover, and died at 5 o’clock 
the same day, aged 50 years. He leaves a widow and two 
daughters. 

Benjamin Stoker was one of the most highly respected 
of the Philadelphia retail trade. He was an ardent sup- 
porter of the highest trade ethics, a past president of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange, a member of the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Association, a Rotarian, and always an 
active and progressive association man. He was born at 
Willow Grove, Pa., and for twenty-five years was a 
partner with his father in the firm’s old established lumber 
yard, where it specialized in hardwoods and the higher 
grades of building lumber. The firm made a point of carry- 
ing unusual sizes and grades and had a very varied stock. 
Mr. Stoker received his education in the public schools. He 
married Miss Olive N. Stewart, of Haddonfield, N. J. 
For a time he lived at Haddonfield, but recently had been 
living at 6608 McCallum Street, Germantown. 


RICHARD T. WATERS. Only son of Gen. Francis E. 
Waters, president of the Surry Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters in the Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
took his life by jumping out of one of the windows of the 
Fort Pitt Hotel, at Pittsburgh, May 14. Young Mr. Wa- 
ters had not been in good health for years and some time 
ago was sent to California in the hope that the change 
would restore him. He made the fatal leap an hour after 
he had arrived at the hotel on the way home from the 
Pacific Coast. At the outbreak of the Mexican trouble 
he joined Troop A, of Pikesville, a company of cavalry, 
but was obliged to withdraw on account of failing health. 
Later he suffered an attack of pneumonia, which still 
further impaired his vitality. Mr. Waters was unmar- 
ried and 32 years of age. The body will be brought to Bal- 
timore for burial. 





CYRUS ANDREW BURR. A resident of Saginaw, 
Mich., fifty-eight years and prominently identified with old 
lumber concerns, Cyrus Andrew Burr died at his home in 
Saginaw, Sunday, May 12. He was born in Sullivan County, 
New York, Nov. 16, 1853, and in 1862 went to Carrollton, 
Mich., with his parents. He was superintendent of the salt 
manufacturing branch of the New York works, the Mitchell 
& McClure lumber and salt mill, being employed by that 
company for twenty-five years. During the last eight 
years he was employed by Wickes Bros. He married in 
1880 Miss Frances VanAlstine and besides his wife is sur- 
vived by one son and one daughter. The funeral was held 
May 14, with interment in Forest Lawn cemetery, Sag- 
inaw. 


THOMAS W. CROACHER. For many years in the lum- 
ber business in New Bedford, Mass., Thomas W. Croacher 
died Tuesday, May 7, at his home, 325 Pleasant Street. Mr. 


(Continued on Page 72) 





uf To Move Quick 7m 


We have ready for immediate delivery 


34! Now? & 3 Com. BASSWOOd 


Tell Us Your Needs Today. 
“* Famous” Shawano County Hard Maple Our Specialty. 


Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. 


q WAUSAU, WISCONSIN = 


Maple—Beech-Elm—Oak 


We are in position to quote you attrac- 
tive prices on the. following items:— 








39,000’ 11/16x2” No. 1 Maple Flooring 
32,000’ 11/16x2” Clear Maple Floor 
90,000’ 1 1/16”x4” Prime Maple Flocring 
45,000’ 13/16x4” Prime Maple Flooring 
4/4” No. 3 Common Maple 
500,000’ 5/4” No. 3 Commen Maple 
200,000’ 6/4” No. 3 Common Maple 
Common Beech 
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* 6/4” No. 3 Com, Basswood 

No. 3 Com, & Bet. Balm of Gilead 
25,000’ 4/4” No. 8 Com. & Bet. Red & White Oak 
10,000’ 8/4” No. 2 Com, & Bet. White Oak 

5,000’ 10/4” No. 1 Com, & Bet. White Oak 

7,000’ 8/4” No. 3 Com. White Oak 

18,000’ 4/4” No. 3 Com, Birch 


Tell us your needs today. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co..°’micu. 




























Rotary Cut 


Northern 
Veneers 


FURNITURE manufacturers and factory buyers 
who insist on having high quality veneers should 
send us their orders. We are specialists in Northern 
Veneers. 


We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, Hem- 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 
we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 
our “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 
Flooring. 


Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicage office: 812 Monadnock Block. 


JACKSON & TINDLE 


| ELM & BIRCH 


4-4 to 12-4—All Grades. 
4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 No. 3 Hardwood. 


Mills at Pellston and Munsing, Michigan. 


Main Office: BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICE: 303-304 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 














Bradley, Miller & Company } 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 
Attractive Prices on Lath 


for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries. 
Write for List Today. 
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and solicit your inquiries. 


2 4 Lumber 
Big P Ines Company 
Medford, Oregon 
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JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 
In Logs and Lumber. 


15 and 16 African House, Water Street, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address, “Burrwood, Liverpool.” 











Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD ‘BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 


Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Cable Address, ““CHALONER"™ Codes used, A BC. 


Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’'sT elecode. 


a | 




















We ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E. C. 
News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 











ry 
i) 


SINGLETON, DUNN & CO. 


Agents for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 Union St., Glasgow, Scotland and 17 Gracechurch St., London, E. C. 3. 
CABLE ADDRESSES:— Singletons, Glasgow, Ankoroke, London. 
CABLE CODES: — Scotts, A. B. C. Sth Edition, A. 1. Telecode Liebers. 


ASGOW, 

Cant & Kemp, “corr. 
WOOD BROKERS 
For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 














WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. 


86 St. Vincent St., GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 3 Eastcheap St., LONDON, E.C. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Brakridge’’, Glasgow Cable Address: ‘‘Nivarium’’ London 
WOOD BROKERS 

Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 
* 4 ¥. Seventy-two pages of tables, 

The American Lumberman s showing the contents of any 
Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner umber of pieces of dimen- 

sion lumber from 1!x8-10 to 
12x20-40, including also table of freights, weights of lumber, 


shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the differ- 
ent log scales. Twenty-five cents, postpaid, five copies $1. 











{American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago] 





LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


May 13.—Fred B. Todd, of Hastings, Mich., has undertaken 
one of the largest lumbering jobs begun in years in the Upper 
Peninsula. He has obtained control of a tract of several 
thousands of acres of virgin hardwood timber, part of which 
borders on Lake Gogebic in Ontonagon County. It is esti- 
mated that from twelve to fifteen years will be required to 
cut it and he has secured options on adjoining tracts with 
the object of cutting more when the present job is finished. 

Two mills with capacities of 250- and 150-horsepower are 
being built and will turn out about 10,000,000 feet of timber 
annually. A lumbering road will be built into the woods from 
the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Railway. An electric 
plant will be established to furnish power and lighting for the 
mills and for the buildings of the town that will be estab- 
lished. Mr. Todd has been in the lumbering business for 
many years. 

Fred A. McCaul, one of the active lumber salesmen in west- 
ern Michigan, has resigned as sales manager of the Marquette 
Lumber Co. to take an executive position with the J. ‘Van- 
wiltenburg & Son Lumber Co. He had been with the Mar- 
quette company for nine years. Mr. McCaul has been in the 
lumber business in Grand Rapids for eleven years, two of 
which were with the Grand Rapids Lumber Co. when it was 
managed by W. B. Stiles. 

“Wifty feet or a million” is a familiar phrase used by the 
Grand Rapids Lumber Co, in expressing its readiness to serve 
the needs of buyers for big or little quantities of building 
materials. The company carries the slogan in its advertising 
and has just demonstrated that the 1,000,000-foot orders are 
not the least of bother, and threw in 350,000 for good meas- 
ure, Under the most adverse weather conditions it delivered 
1,250,000 feet of lumber to the J. G. White Engineering 
Co., which erected the Haskelite manufacturing plant. The 
lumber was of all sizes and kinds and ten days after the order 
was received the entire amount was rolling toward the 
Haskelite site, arriving not only on time but in the order 
necessary for the construction of the plant. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


May 14.—The hardwood trade in central Indiana reports 
that the market is governed more and more by transportation 
conditions, and that the business that will be done by the 
mills during the rest of the summer will depend to a great 
extent on the number of cars available both for the trans- 
portation of finished products and for the hauling of logs, 

Reports indicate that there has been a slight improve- 
ment in the supply of log cars during the last week, but 
many mills are still hampered in their operations because of 
lack of logging cars. Most of the larger plants in Indian- 
apolis, however, report that they have a fair supply of 
logs on hand, but there is a scramble to get logs into the 
yards. 

The best demand seems to continue for the heavy stocks 
of hardwoods, these stocks entering largely into Government 
work. Oak, ash and hickory are in excellent demand, and 
Government agents continue to travel over the State urging 
farmers rather forcibly to give up their walnyt groves. There 
has been a slight improvement in the demand for gums, 
due to slightly increased activities on the part of furniture 
industries. The building trades are not making a percepti- 
ble drain on the supply. 

Prices remain steady but tend upward. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


May 13.—The car situation is still very good in this sec- 
tion of the country, and lumber is moving in large quantities 
from Antigo. Much of this is being shipped to the eastern 
States, mostly to New York and Pennsylvania, where the 
hemlock business seems to be very prosperous, A number of 
eastern buyers have been thru this territory of late and are 
offering good prices for hemlock. 

The labor situation is getting rather serious due to the 
heavy draft calls which have come within the last month. 

The employees of the Langlade Lumber Co. subscribed to a 
total of $17,500 of the Third Liberty Bond issue. A greater 
share of these were taken out in $50 and $100 denominations 
with a total subscription list of 185 employees. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


May 13.—Manufacturers report that both orders and in- 
quiries are coming in nicely. Some of the largest mills in 
this city are still being operated on full time, while a few of 
the country mills are closed down, being unable to get suffi- 
cient logs. The log situation in Hvansville has improved con- 
siderably during the last few days, some manufacturers re- 
porting that they are getting in enough logs to keep their 
mills running on full time. Demand for the best grades of 
hardwood lumber continues strong. Gum is in better demand 
than it was a month or six weeks ago and manufacturers 
believe that it will advance in price during the next few 
weeks. Quartered white oak and plain oak are moving 
briskly, as are ash, hickory, poplar, walnut, maple and 
elm. 

Charles Fugate, for many years connected with the Ruby 
Lumber Co., at Madisonville, Ky., and 
who, was well known to the trade in 


John C. Keller, traffic manager of the Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club, has been notified that the Indiana Public Service 
Commission has granted a series of freight rate increases to 
railroads hauling between points in Indiana. The action of 
the commission was in response to the appeal of the railroads 
for a 15 percent increase in rates. The new rates will go 
into effect in a short time, it is announced. Among the items 
which the increase will affect are logs and this will be felt 
considerably by the hardwood lumber manufacturers of In- 
diana. 

Southern Indiana is being scoured just now for walnut tim- 
ber, which is being used by the Government in the manufac- 
ture of gun stocks and airplane propellers and many logs are 
being cut. So strong is the demand and such high prices 
are being paid that many people in Petersburg and Pike 
County are said to be cutting down walnut trees that for 
years have been used as shade trees. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


May 14.—Strength is the dominant feature of the lumber 
market under the effect of a preponderance of demand to sup- 
ply, and the difficulty of securing as prompt deliveries ag 
buyers ask. ‘The Government continues to take about all the 
lumber that can be manufactured, and when it is taken into 
account that much of the lumber for that purpose is delayed 
in movement because of scarcity of cars it is not hard to 
understand why civilian business is of smaller proportions 
than it otherwise would be. Notwithstanding the increased 
stocks at the mills, the greater part of them have been sold 
but are waiting chance for shipment. At the same time there 
are indications that production may decline, as greater trouble 
is being reported in getting labor for the woods and mills, and 
because of the long extended rainy period. 

The few piano and furniture factories in this vicinity either 
commandeered by the Government or holding contracts for 
the manufacture of airplane parts are all busy, having ex- 
perienced up to this time no hindrance resulting from the 
Borglum incident in Washington. White oak airplane stock, 
which grades FAS, 8-inch and up wide, quartered, 1-inch thick, 
is one of the scarcest stocks on the lists, and by far the high- 
est priced oak product, every available piece being taken as 
fast as produced at $165 Cincinnati basis, and $153 Cairo 
basis. 

The wagon factories here are overtaxed with contracts with 
the Government, and for the preparation of some of the 
lighter parts are calling on furniture manufacturers for help, 
the latter being able: to take on considerable of that busi- 
ness, with their own civilian trade very slow at this time 
because of war-time restrictions, 

The manufacturers of boxes and crating are busier than 
ever before, with the packing season looming up, the army 
growing and the product of their factories assured a demand 
never before experienced. With their plants taxed to capac- 
ity they are having trouble to supply their needs for lumber 
both because of the scarcity of low grade stocks, and the 
trouble of getting cars as needed. Also they find the price of 
the grades of lumber required by them to be steadily ad- 
vancing in price, 

HE. O. Robinson, president of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, says the lumber market is 
very buoyant, with the Government demanding every inch of 
lumber adapted to its requirements that can be manufactured. 
He expects this situation to continue for some time. 

Bearing on the tremendous demands from the Government 
for heavy wagons and trucks, the old Sechler & Co., pioneer 
wagon and carriage builders of Cincinnati, recently reorgan- 
ized into the Trailmobile Co., is spending $400,000 on a new 
factory to handle contracts it has secured from the Govern- 
ment, and will start work at once on a first unit of 100,000 
square feet of floor space. Sanction of the War Industries 
Board has been secured to proceed with the construction. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


May 13.—Lumber shipments have been greatly increased 
since the opening of navigation and the liberation of many 
box cars held in the embargo. Many lumber boats make the 
local port each week now and the railroad men say that 
plenty of cars are now available. 

Oluf Larson has secured the contract to raise the deadhead 
logs from the Peshtigo River. His log hoister was launched 
during the week and the work of raising the logs started, 
They wilk be decked on the river bank and later brought to 
Marinette, having been purchased by the Brown-Mitcheson 
Co. 

Jerry Madden, retired lumberman of Menominee, was chosen 
head of the Commercial Bank of that city during the week. 

The employment of girls in some of the departments of the 
M & M Box Co., of this city, has proved so satisfactory that 
other concerns expect to follow suit. The work is done as 
quickly as if done by men and the girls are accurate and 
careful in the operation of various machines. In the as- 
sembling room the men insert the wood and the girls clear 
the machines from the other side. Girls place locks and 
hinges on boxes. Partitions in bottling cases are also placed 
by girls. In the labeling room girls also assist. The rooms 
in which the girls work are well lighted and ventilated. ‘They 
have a neat lunch room and a rest room. 





western and central Kentucky, has 








gone to Lawton, Okla., where he hay 
accepted a position with a large lum- 
ber company, 

While local contractors and archi- 
tects are not expecting any boom in 
building this year, they report that 
considerable repair work is now be- 
ing done. 

J. C. Rea, who owned the local 
plant of the Indiana Cooperage Co., 
which was destroyed by fire less than 
a year ago, was here a few days ago 
from Jackson, Miss., visiting his 
family. At present he is superintend- 
ing the cutting of a large tract of 
timber land near Jackson that was 
left him by his late father, Thomas 
Jefferson Rea, of Columbia, Tenn. It 
will take all summer, he says, to 
finish the work. Much of the timber 
will be sold to the Government. 

Slack barrel cooperage shops in 
southern Indiana are running on 
short time and the manufacturers 
say they are making a few bottle 
beer barrels. In a short time it is 
expected that the demand for flour 
barrels and apple barrels will pick up. 
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For Baby’s Sake 


Have the House Well Screened 


y to keep the house cool and well ventilated when 
eened. This is. good for baby’s health—for the 
health of the whole family. 

, , Lhe greatest benefit to be derivgd from screens, however, 
is keeping the house free from flies, mosquitoes, ard other 
insects. Flies come from filthy places—the breeding places 
of typhoid germs and many other fatal disease-perms. ‘These 
germs are taken in through the mouth—after the flies have 
transferred them to the food—to your fodd, to the baby’s 
ood. Then the doctor is called in and—but why draw this 
gloomy picture further? Avoid such chances and dangers. 


_ , Itis eas 
it is all scr 


and get the screens for the ‘house. Sc 


The W. J. Dixon Lumber Company 


BABY’S WELFARE IS THEMH OF SEASONABLE “AD.” 





For baby’s sake, come in‘ now 
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The store in connection with the N. Ludington Co., of 
which the late Isaac Stephenson was the president, is to be 
closed July 1, the stock now being sold. The boarding house 
on Mission Point, used for more than forty years by the men 


employees of the mill, is being razed. It was the scene of 
much social activity during the early days of Marinette, oc- 
cupying a prominent site cn the river bank. 

Rumors of a large lumber company coming to Marinette 
from a northern point to take over the N. Ludington Co.’s 
mill and property caused much interest in this city. It is 
hoped that the venture will materialize as great things are 
promised in event the company comes. Holdings warranting 
a run of twenty-five years are owned by the firm in question. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


May 14.-—The St. Louis shipping yards, most of which have 
well assorted stocks, continue to do a big business with deal- 
ers in this territory, who have come to rely upon this city be- 
cause of its big stocks and exceptional railroad facilities. This 
situation applies to the yellow pine, cypress and hardwood 
business. ‘The retail situation is not so good. 

Joseph O’Neil, of the Henry O'Neil Lumber Co., departed 
today for Washington, where with other members of a com- 
mittee from the National Retail Dealers’ Association he will 
confer with Government officials on the question of the Gov- 
ernment’s policy toward the retail lumber dealer. 

The general offices of the Hill-Behan Lumber Co. have been 
moved from the Wright Building to its yard and planing mill, 
6500 Page Avenue. An addition to its office has been built. 
The planing mill, which was destroyed by fire last winter, 
has been rebuilt and the sheds have been greatly enlarged. A 
downtown office will be maintained at Room 1210 Wright 
Building. 

H. C. Ball, sales manager of the George W. Miles Timber & 
Lumber Co., Wright Building, has just returned from a visit 
to about twenty smaller yellow pine mills in Louisiana and 
Arkansas. ‘The small mills are suffering considerably from 
the shortage of labor,” he said. ‘Hardly any of these mills 
has more than one crew, using the same men in the sawmills, 
planing mill and to stack and load lumber. This, of course, 
curtails production, and-the result is that there is hardly any 
accumulation of stocks, the lumber being sold as fast as it 
can be manufactured.” 

A committee appointed by the board of directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce to represent the employers and a com- 
mittee of labor union officials departed yesterday for Wash- 
ington to aid the War Labor Board in adjusting the labor 
difficulties in St. Louis. One of the strikes now on is that 
of workers of the St. Louis Car Co., whose work for the Gov- 
ernment includes manufacture of ammunition carts, 

Missouri’s wheat crop, which has been placed at 45,693,000 
bushels by H. A. Logan, field agent of the United States Bu- 
reau of Crop Estimates, and Jewell Mayes, secretary of the 
State Board of Agriculture, promises to be largest in the his- 
tory of the State. The prospect at this time is the best the 
agricultural experts have ever seen, ‘The conditions are 95. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


May 14.—The Memphis hardwood market continues firm. 
A conspicuous feature is the activity and strength of thick 
oak which is moving in just as large volume as offerings will 
allow. Heavy orders have recently been placed here for plain 
oak from %-inch upward and prices show a decided tendency 
to advance. ‘There is a strong demand for the higher grades 
of quartered white oak also. The position of ash is very 
strong. ‘There is an urgent demand for all that can be offered, 
covering all grades and thicknesses. Hickory is gradually 
advancing in price because of the excellent demand therefor, 
manufacturers having extreme difficulty in filling all orders. 
The lower grades of cottonwood and gum are very firm. Box 
manufacturers are taking everything offered in the open mar- 
ket about as rapidly as it can be shipped. ‘There is a notable 
scarcity of such stock and the situation would undoubtedly 
be much worse if the box manufacturers were able to secure 
enough labor to operate their plants on the scale justified by 
the enormous demand for their output. They are turning 
down orders every day because they can not fill them and 
they have no hesitancy in saying that labor shortage is the 
handicap which prevents them from operating longer hours. 
There is a good call for the higher grades of cottonwood. Gum, 
in firsts and second sap, moves rapidly, while there is a 
broadening inquiry for the higher grades of red gum as a re- 
sult of the gradual increase in building operations. Furniture 
manufacturers also are taking considerable red gum in both 
sawn and veneered stock, and altogether the red gum market 
is “looking up.’’ Box boards are in very strong demand and 
the supply of these in cottonwood and gum is quite restricted. 
Prices are firm. Cypress is reported moving in considerable 
volume and low grade lumber of every kind moves just as 
fast as it can be prepared for shipment. 

Manufacturers of slack and tight cooperage report having 
increasing difficulty in securing the help needed for their fin- 
ishing plants as well as for their rough material mills in 
Memphis and thruout the Memphis territory. Box interests, 
too, are suffering severely from labor shortage. Owing to the 
nature of the work in box factories, women are being em- 
ployed on an increasingly large scale. 

H. P. Moyer, who for a number of months was purchasing 
agent at Memphis for J. W. Darling, Cincinnati, the George 
F, Kerns Lumber Co., Chicago, the W. R. Willett Lumber Co., 
Louisville, and other prominent firms, has accepted the posi- 
tion of sales manager for the Mississippi Delta Planting Co. 
This firm has its general offices in Memphis, but its mill is lo- 
cated on its large land holdings—more than 30,000 acres— 
near Scott, Miss. It operates a band mill with a daily capac- 
ity of 40,000 feet, and also has a shingle and planing mill 
which it runs in connection therewith. 

Lumber interests of Memphis plan to take an active part 
in the second Red Cross war fund campaign which will begin 
here next Monday morning, May 20. A number of prominent 
lumbermen will serve on teams which will secure contributions 
and they will, in addition to seeking funds from others, 
donate generously themselves. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, is in Washington, where he is ar- 
ranging with the Interstate Commerce Commission for hear- 
ings in connection with advances in rates of hardwood lum- 
ber shipments from southern producing points into Eastern 
Trunk Line territory and to Omaha, Neb. He is also taking 
up with the commission other matters of interest to hardwood 
Shippers in the territory covered by the association, 

I. B. Larson, assistant secretary of the Southern Hardwood 
Trattfic Association, who has charge of embargoes affecting 
lumber shipments, reports that the embargo, which recently 
became effective against shipments of lumber, lath, shingles, 
ties, doors, sash and mill work to points east of a line drawn 
thru Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Parkersburg and Charleston, W. Va., 
has been so modified that freight transportation committee 
permits of the general operating committee covering ship- 


ments of these commodities to North Atlantic ports will be 
honored, 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


May 14.—Along with all other lines of industry that of 
lumber continues to boom, with every indication that its 
movement will increase rather than decrease. The demand 
for timber of all kinds and grades is very heavy, particularly 
for Government work. Besides the need for lumber in manu- 
facturing, house building activities which will mean still 
more lumber will develop. 

The Booth & Boyd Lumber Co., of Saginaw, reports that 
prices are firm with the demand strong. President George 
H. Boyd, who has just returned from the South, says that 
about 80 percent of the company’s output is being taken 
by the Government for ship timbers, decking and other pur- 
poses. 

That Saginaw will soon be in need of more adequate hous- 
ing facilities is shown by the rapidly growing force of em- 
ployees at the local industrial establishments. Because of 


the new industries and the growth of others the Saginaw ° 


Board of Trade estimates that 3,000 more men will be re- 
quired, and is making plans to secure this labor from the 
small towns in northeastern, eastern and central Michigan 
thru the assistance of the United Commercial Travelers. 
The Saginaw Shipbuilding Co. employs more than 800 men 
and will increase that force to 1,500. There are more than 
400 at the Peninsular Shell plant, and this number will 
grow to 1,000 by early July. Prospects for Saginaw have 
never been brighter and barometers of business such as the 
telephone companies place Saginaw on a par with Detroit, 
Pittsburgh and other industrial centers in the rate that busi- 
ness has increased in the last few months. Few vacant 
houses are left in Saginaw, so a movement is expected within 
the near future to bring about the construction of many 
homes to house the new workers of the city. 

In Bay City the industrial prospects are also excellent 
and the building situation very favorable. During April 
sixty-one building permits were issued with estimated cost 
for the new structures and alterations set at $33,575. <A 
large prospective construction project is that of a new high 
school, junior high schools and other improvements which 
will cost in the neighborhood of $750,000. This proposition 
has been endorsed by the Board of Education and the Board 
of Commerce, which will coéperate in placing the school 
needs of the city before the people. 

Labor agitation continues in the valley cities and in Sagi- 
naw meetings are being held to perfect the organization of 
the machinists. With this completed it is intended to insist 
upon the new and higher Government schedule of wages, 
ranging from 46 to 72% .cents an hour, and the 8-hour day 
instead of the present ten, 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


May 15.—Wisconsin and Michigan will be well represented 
at the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at Chi- 
cago, May 21 to 23, The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association will have between fifty and sixty 
men present. Among those who will go are President G, 
N. Harder, of Rib Lake; Secretary O. T. Swan and A. L. 
Osborn, chairman of the bureau of transportation and legis- 
lation, both of Oshkosh. Its former president, R. B. Good- 
man of Marinette, is vice president of the National associa- 
tion and will preside at its meetings. 

Because of the recent restriction by the Government of 
the use of mahogany and walnut, Wisconsin and Michigan 
manufacturers are receiving many inquiries from all over 
the country as to birch and birch veneers. The Government 
has issued orders that it shall have the first call on stocks 
of mahogany and walnut for airplane propellers, gunstocks 
and the like, 

The city of Depere, Wis., is taking its part in the war 
program, <A consignment of white cedar, felled within the 
city limits, has been sent to Washington to be used in ship 
construction, The cedar was from the woods of Paul 
Schauering and was cut in 20- and 80-foot lengths. 

The Du Pont Powder Co. is said to have let contracts 
for the erection of eleven residences for use of its employees 
at Washburn, Wis. The residences are to be 5- and 6-room 
cottages with baths, toilets, and all modern conveniences. 
Washburn, like Neenah and Fond du Lac, is very short on 
residences and efforts are being made in each of those cities 
to form corporations which will build houses to rent. At 
Clintonville, the home of the Four Wheel Drive Automobile 
Co., the Home Building Co. has been formed and twelve 
residences are to be erected at once, to be sold to workmen 
on easy payments, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


May 14.—The gradual curtailment of woodworking indus- 
tries equipped for production of essential war materials has 
caused no slackening in the demand for lumber. Judging 
from opinions of a number of leading lumber manufacturers 
of Wisconsin, the demand is even broader than it was six 
months and a year ago, and it promises to continue to in- 
crease for some time. The volume of business offered to 
northern mills is so large that every device known to the 
industry to increase production is being invoked, Summer log- 
ging, for example, is to be carried on at a rate probably never 
before known, and mill runs will be limited only by the 
number of workmen available, 

Besides the acute shortage of labor for mill and woods 
work, the traffic situation without doubt is the most trouble- 
some factor in the immediate situation. Altho a large pro- 
portion of shipments from northern mills is on Govern- 
ment account, the car supply is far short of the amount 
required, and the movement is considerably below that indi- 
cated by specifications. Hope is held out that relief will be 
afforded within a short time, but so much delay has been 
encountered in furnishing the mills with an adequate car 
supply that these hopes are rather scant. 

Labor troubles, which during the early part of the month 
threatened to disturb calculations, have been overcome in all 
sections of the North and production is at a high rate. The 
shortage of cars has made it necessary for many mills greatly 
to enlarge piling and yard room. ‘The knowledge that all 
of the lumber thus stored has a market just as soon as 
it can be delivered is a most encouraging factor. 

The Wisconsin Shipbuilding & Navigation Corporation of 
Milwaukee, the incorporation of which already has been 
noted, has decided to devote its attention for the present 
to the construction of woode and steel bottoms, it having 
been determined that climatic conditions in Milwaukee are 
not favorable to the construction of concrete ships, as had 
been planned. Negotiations for locating the new yards on a 
20-acre site on the Kinnickinnic River at Greenfield Avenue 
are being brought to a close and it is hoped that actual 
work on berths and ships will be undertaken before June 1. 
The new company purposes to establish permanent yards. 





THE Hale Co. of New York City has taken a contract 
with the Government to supply pick-ax handles, 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


May 11.—Local mills are working at top speed on Govern- 
ment orders and at one—the plant of the Puget Sound Saw- 
mills & Shingle Co.—a night crew is working. Water ship- 
ments just now are light, but some of the orders for Govern- 
ment ships at the ship yards of the Pacific American Fish 
eries in Bellingham are being filled. One day this week the 
cargo plant of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills cut 18x18- 
to 18x20-inch timbers, 100 feet long, for these yards. The 
ship building company now has on hand scores of heavy tim- 
bers manufactured at local mills and all of which will be 
used in building Government vessels. 

Just two vessels are now loading lumber here. At the 
E. K. Wood mill the schooner Fearless should be ready to sail 
early next week for Australia with 850,000 feet. On May 
20 the steam schooner Santa. Rita is due to arrive at the 
Bloedel Donovan mill to receive a cargo for the west Coast. 
The barkentine Belfast is now there completing a cargo for 
the same coast. Some time this month the ship Star of Lap 
land will berth at the Morrison mill to load shooks for Alaska. 

The log situation is reported by the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Co. to be better this week, and similar reports have been 
made elsewhere. The Bellingham & Northern Railway says 
that shipments on its lines will be larger in the immediate 
future, total daily receipts running close to fifty cars a day. 
The Nimpkish Timber Co. (Ltd.) is dumping many carloads 
of logs into Lake Nimpkish on Vancouver Island and some of 
those may reach the Sound shortly. Within two weeks the 
Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. will be shipping fifteen 
to twenty cars of logs to Bellingham. Hanson Bros. and 
the McCauley Logging Co. are also preparing for steady ship 
ments. 

The Whatcom Falls Mill Co., producer of cedar products, is 
now running full blast, the car situation having made this 
possible. In the district as a whole the output of cedar is not 
heavy, a number of mills having been closed for some time. 
The output of shingles was reduced somewhat this week by 
the destruction of Edison Shingle Co.’s plant, whose daily 
capacity was 140,000 shingles. The company announces that 
it will not rebuild at this time, owing to the high prices of 
material, 

Bellingham and Whatcom County are making great prepara- 
tions to go over the top in the Red Cross drive which opens 
May 20. Committees have been named and among them are 
Jumbermen and ship yard men. E. B. Deming, president of 
the Pacific American Fisheries, is local chairman and Fred 
J. Wood, head of the E, K. Wood Lumber Co., is one of the 
team captains. This district has been asked to raise $40,000. 
During the last drive it subscribed $56,000, or $12,000 above 
its quota. 

Final returns from the third Liberty Loan drive show that 
Whatcom County subscribed $1,105,000, or $315,000 above 
its minimum quota. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


May 9%.—-Already the largest manufacturing industry in 
Everett with its two big fir mills, the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co. is about to add a cut-up factory, and for its accommoda 
tion thirty acres have been bought by the company contiguous 
to mill “LB,” the acreage lying a short distance west of the 
Great Northern Railway Co.’s bridge across the Snohomish 
River. Plans are not as yet thoroly worked out, announces 
EE. B. Wight, of Manager William Boner’s office, nevertheless 
work is to be started this summer on the factory, which 
aims to save discarded portions of logs by obtaining from 
them that percentage that now goes into the burner as waste. 
Altho, as has been suggested, plans are not fully matured, it 
is said this cut-up factory will be a size that indicates the 
importance the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. attaches to saving 
as much fir and cedar as possible after cutting logs into 
timbers and lumber, All piling for the proposed factory will 
be driven this summer and, perhaps, part of the construction 
work also will be finished this year; at any rate, says BK. B. 
Wight, the company plans to operate the cut-up plant next 
year. Much of the present waste, it is believed, will be con 
verted into material for the building of silos, an important 
product of the Weyerhaeuser company. ‘The improvement 
will be made, says Manager Boner, unless labor conditions 
make the added investment unwise. The Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co. is dredging its log pond at mill “B“ to rid the loca- 
tion of an accumulation of silt brought down by freshet 
water during winter. This company is engaging in a con 
siderable volume of cargo business in addition to its share 
of rail business, 

The business outlook appears bright, in the opinion of the 
Canyon Lumber Co., altho this office reports a continued 
weakening in rail business, doubtless caused by a plentiful 
supply of freight cars. Railroad business and the construe 
tion of more wooden ships on this coast are expected to bring 
an improvement, although new orders of this kind have not 
been received in Everett. 

At the Wagner & Wilson Lumber Co. plant members of the 
Loyal Legion have subscribed $11,500 to the Third Liberty 
loan campaign ; nor does this total include the camp workers, 
one of whose number invested in $700 worth of bonds. 

The Walton Lumber Co. is operating now with its planing 
mill entirely electrified. Changing over from steam to cur- 
rent in this department has been progressing for a number 
of weeks and the try-out period proves eminently satisfac- 
tory, the company reports. The planing mill is handled by 
400 horsepower. The saw mill is operated by steam. Busi 
ness with the Walton Lumber Co. is reported good. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


May 13.—Employees of logging camps in western Montana 
are contributing to the Red Cross campaigns, all money col 
lected to be utilized for the purchase of material that is used 
by the Red Cross chapter and auxiliaries. The latest inno- 
vation is the organization of what is called “The Lumber 
Workers’ Club,” every camp appointing one man to act as a 
leader to make monthly collections, each contributor being 
given a Red Cross contribution card. 

The Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has just 
issued several thousand letters for the United States Food 
Administration, addressing them personally to every man 
working in the sawmills and lumber camps of western Mon- 
tana, each letter enclosing pledge card for the different em- 
ployees to sign and return. In addition the association is 
now having printed a large number of food conservation 
posters which will be placed in all the logging camps and 
sawmill boarding houses thruout the entire manufacturing 
districts, 

A lecture course will be conducted at Kalispell during the 
week of May 20 to 25 to which all the lumbermen camp cooks 
are invited to receive instruction in the latest and best meth- 
ods of using substitutes, thereby complying as closely as pos- 
sible with the Food Administration’s requests. 

A new industry in Montana is the extraction of Venetian 


turpentine in several of the Government forests near Fortine 
and Essex, Mont. Many successful experiments have been 
conducted and the finest quality of turpentine has been ge- 
cured from the Blackfeet and Flathead forests. 

While in Lincoln County last week Miss Wood, county 
demonstration agent, visited the logging drive camps along 
the Fortine River to ascertain how the Hoover program is 
being carried out in the camp kitchens. She was particularly 
interested in Camp No. 1 of the Eureka Lumber Co., where 
J. S. Yakes, of Kalispell, is in charge of the commissary. She 
found that the food conservation program is being followed 
to the letter and many valuable experiments in conservation 
cooking are being carried out. 

The estimated total cut of timber in Montana during 1917 
was about 7 percent less than during last year, according to 
the reports received by the Missoula office of the Forest Sery- 
ice. The cut this year amounted to 355,477,000 feet as re- 
ported from 130 sawmills. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


May 13.—The week has not been especially different from 
other weeks of the last two months except that the shingle 
mills which were closed on account of car shortage are 
gradually being started up. Shipments of lumber both of 
Government supplies and commercial business is good and 
there appears to be no complaint. The spruce situation is re- 
garded as very satisfactory. 

The fifth steamer built by the Grays Harbor Motorship Co, 
for the Emergency Fleet Corporation was launched Saturday 
morning, May 4, and was named the Kaskaskia. Mrs. Selma 
Rittenberg, of St. Paul, was sponsor. he Kaskaskia is the 
twenty-sixth vessel which has been launched on Grays Har- 
bor since the revival of ship building twenty-six months ago. 
Four additional steamers are to be launched this month for 
the Government. Keel for another Government vessel has 
been laid in the slip from which the Kaskaskia was launched, 
Seventeen steamers are on the ways in Grays Harbor yards 
and three have been launched and are receiving their ma- 
chinery, 

The fifty tent houses arranged by the Grays Harbor Motor- 
ship Co. for its employees who can not find houses are occu- 
pied. These tents are supplied with everything necessary for 
sleeping and all other purposes except eating. Purchasing 
of supplies for the building of fifty houses to cost $1,500 each 
by the corporation recently organized for the purpose has been 
started and within a short time a considerable number will 
be available for the newcomers. 

Ten women are now employed by the Aberdeen Lumber & 
Shingle Co. Twenty-five are wanted, and, while double this 
number have applied, only those fitted for the work by former 
experience or who are considered capable of doing the work 
are employed. 

“Speed up spruce production,” is the appeal of Victor Beck- 
man, of Seattle, lumber expert and former secretary of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association who has been on the 
harbor recently. Mr. Beckman is assisting Colonel Disque in 
the work of getting out spruce for airplanes. The necessity 
of speeding to the greatest extent possible is Mr. Beckman’s 
suggestion. Recently he has been engaged in gathering data 
on the extension of the Milwaukee road west of Port Angeles 
into the western part of Clallam and Jefferson counties to tap 
large bodies of spruce in those sections. 

Impressively patriotic was the ceremony of the flag raising 
on the 100-foot flagstaff at the Grays Harbor Lumber Co.’s 
plant in Hoquiam, May 6. Lieut. Walter S. Johnson, of the 
Loyal Legion of the Grays Harbor district, was the speaker 
on the occasion. <A flag 20 by 30 feet was raised while the 
millworkers stood with bared heads and the band played the 
“Star Spangled Banner.” The flag was won by the em- 
ployees of the company in a contest among Hoquiam mill em- 
ployees in general for the biggest purchase of Liberty bonds, 

The 250 men of the Grays Harbor plant purchased bonds 
totaling $25,300, or better than $100 for each employee, 
Lieutenant Johnson complimented the workmen on the ex 
cellent record made, 

Half holiday on Saturday has been announced at all of the 
Shaffer logging camps. The time lost on Saturday afternoon 
is to be made up by working overtime during the week. Other 
mills and camps, it is believed, will shortly adopt the same 
policy. 

A large number of soldiers arrived this week to work in 
the mills of the harbor. On account of the big demand for 
men in the ship yards the mills have been depleted of a good 
many of their old time and best men; consequently, most of 
the mills are being run short handed. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


May 11.——-Red cedar shingle manufacturers claim there is 
nothing at all for the millman in the present market and 
some of them, operating straight shingle mills, declare that 
as soon as they have filled up what space they have with 
stock they will shut down. One of the local straight mills, 
with an output of some 200,000 shingles a day, reported $2.15 
the highest offered it for stars, This mill has figured that 
stars cost it $2.45 for timber and labor without overhead 
figured in, as conditions are at present. Shingle logs are 
not to be had under $16, and 19 cents is being paid for sawing 
and 12 cents for packing, with common labor at $3.75 and $4 
and hardly to be had at that, so many other jobs are offering, 
and the mill compelled to run very short-handed. Naturally 
there is no incentive for the manufacturer in this business, 
it was stated at this particular mill, which has been running 
the last few weeks on old orders and is now filling up with 
stock after which it will quit. Other mills whose head- 
quarters are here stated that they figured the production cost 
of stars now at about $2.30 on the present basis and clears 
at $2.85 which left them about playing even on the market 
as it has been the last week or so, with a little gain to be 
made on underweights. Jobbers report demand for shingles 
fairly good and cars more plentiful. 

The labor situation is serious at both saw and shingle 
mills, manufacturers state, the most of them having to run 
short-handed, the ship yards offering almost unlimited demand 
for all comers. Local construction contractors in cases have 
been unable to get common labor, they state, at $4.75 a day, 
in any quantity altho the work they offered was not hard. 

The McKenna Lumber Co, is making efforts to settle up the 
lands in the vicinity of its mill at McKenna, where there is 
now considerable of a town and is announcing an offer of 
extra inducements to actual settlers, offering to advance lum- 
ber for buildings and to rent teams and farm tools and ad- 
vance seed, and no cash payment is asked while the settler 
is getting started and improving his property. The mill is 
on three railroads, within ten miles of the Tacoma army camp 
where 50;000 soldiers are in training and with good roads 
into the city offering markets. Both experienced farmers and 
small farmers who want to work in the mill and run a small 
arm at the same time are sought by the company in its 
campaign. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





The collector of customs for the Puget Sound district, 
which includes also Grays Harbor ports, this week issued 
official reports of the commerce of the district for January, 
February and March, showing foreign lumber shipments in 
that period amounting to 27,308,000 feet, a month’s cargo 
shipments in ordinary normal times. The January foreign 
lumber shipments totaled 11,834,000 feet ; February, 3,862,- 
000 feet and March 11,612,000 feet. Much of this lumber 
went down to the west coast of South America. This is the 
first official statement made public of cargo shipments in many 
months. Cargo ‘shipments now are very small in volume, 
some parcel shipments and a few cargoes going to California 
in the coastwise trade. 

Col. Brice P. Disque, who is at the head of aircraft lumber 
production work in this district, has written the Tacoma Com- 
mercial Club this week asking for aid in locating men with 
equipment suitable for logging spruce. Applicants are asked 
to state the location, size and amount of equipment available, 
where it can be put to work and the location in which it is 
desired to work it. The club is doing what it can to find any 
such equipment. 

Copies of new reconsignment and diversion rules expected 
to relieve the car shortage were received this week by the 
Oregon, Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. offices from 
H. E. Lounsbury, general freight agent. The rules are effec- 
tive from May 1 to Aug. 29 and will make it equally, if not 
more, costly to divert cars to new points of delivery, making 
longer trips than necessary, and thus keeping cars tied up. 

The Pacific Shingle Co. plans to shut down its mill on the 
north waterfront shortly. It has been taking on no new 
orders the last few weeks and is piling up its output to wait 
for a better market. 

The Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing Co. finds the fir door 
situation just about seasonable, according to Sales Manager 
Roger McAuslan. Logs suitable for doors and labor are both 
reported exceedingly scarce, so that any increase in door de 
mand could hardly be handled. The Buffelen company is de- 
voting part of its energies to cutting short length airplane 
stock. 

The Ernest Dolge (Inc.) new spruce mill on Hylebos water- 
way, which started operation several months ago, is devoting 
its output to long length spruce for the Government. 

One of the energetic organizations of the Wheeler, Osgood 
Co.’s plant is the Woco War Savings Society, composed of 
employees of the company and which is making a record in 
the way of buying Thrift Stamps, as well as aiding in the 
Liberty loan campaigns. The Liberty loan campaign just 
closed in Tacoma had a total of 21,500 individual subscribers 
and $3,716,000 in bonds subscribed, being 143 percent of the 
quota allotted this city. 

The sixth Ferris type wood ship to be launched in Tacoma 
for the Emergency Fleet Corporation was put in the water 
late Wednesday afternoon at the Seaborn yards in Tacoma, 
making the tenth wooden ship launched at this yard since it 
was established and its fourth Ferris type ship, as well as 
the ninth ship that has been launched at Tacoma since Feb. 
9. Another wooden ship will be launched at another Tacoma 
yard within the next five days. The vessel launched Wednes- 
day is named Cheron and was christened by Miss Elizabeth 
Baker, 13-year-old daughter of Frank 8. Baker, publisher of 
the Tacoma Tribune. ‘The Cheron is of 3,000 tons and 281.6 
feet long, by 46 feet beam and 26 feet depth and will have 
1,400 indicated horsepower. 

What is said to be the biggest shipment of box shooks ever 
sent from Puget Sound is being assembled on a Tacoma dock 
to go forward to Honolulu on the new steamer Point Bonita, 
recently launched at Portland and due to go into commission 
in about two weeks and to come here to load for her maiden 
voyage. There will be 4,000 tons in the shipment. Already 
twenty-six carloads of shooks have been unloaded at the dock 
and in all eighty carloads will be assembled. The shooks are 
being shipped by the Pacific Box Co., of Tacoma, chiefly. A 
prior shipment of 3,000 tons of shooks went forward to Hono 
lulu from here several weeks ago. 

J. A. Stewart, formerly with the Campbell Mill Co., at 
Redmond, Wash., is now with the Meskill Lumber Co., at 
Meskill, Wash., assisting Manager Finley Downs. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


May 11.—A committee representing the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association will leave next week for Chicago and 
Washington, D. C., to attend the meeting of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at the former place and 
to appear with cost and other data before the lumber price 
fixing committee at the capital. George T. Gerlinger, of the 
Willamette Valley Lumber Co., and E. B. Hazen, of the Bridal 
Veil Lumbering Co., will be the Portland men on the commit- 
tee. Others will be R. H. Burnside, of Raymond, Wash. ; 
C. D. Frapp, of Everett, Wash.; F. B. Hubbard, Centralia, 
Wash., and Robert B. Allen, Seattle. N. J Blagen, of 
Hoquiam, Wash., who is now in Washington, D. C., will meet 
= committee in Chicago and will return with them to Wash- 
hgton. 

The lumbermen and loggers in this State plan to work 
henceforth in closer harmony and together they will furnish 
information that will give correct data on the cost of produc- 
tion to be presented by the committee delegated to go to Wash- 
ington to appear before the Federal price fixing body. At 
the monthly meeting held by the Columbia River Loggers’ 
Association May 4 the matter was brought up as a result of 
the address of Judge L. C. Boyle, general counsel for the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and a joint 
meeting was arranged for today. Judge Boyle spoke in sub- 
stance to the loggers as he did to the lumber manufacturers 
the night before, when he urged coéperation and getting down 
to an absolute solid basis in the matter of cost of operation 
and arriving at a sound basis upon which the Government 
may fix values on material for which it is in the market. 

How the orders for material for the 100,000 railroad cars 
that the Government is to build will be placed has not yet 
been decided, whether thru the Fir Production Board or thru 
wholesalers who in the past have been in the car material 
business. It is expected that word in this regard will be re- 
ceived from Washington soon, since orders have already been 
Placed with car builders for certain units of the big order. 
Twohy Bros., of this city and Seattle, have booked a portion 
of the car business, it is reported. 

The mills cutting pine and spruce have no trouble in dis- 
posing of their box lumber, the pine mills having booked large 
orders for No. 4 at from $21 to $23.50'a thousand. That 
box shooks are going to be scarce and high here when the 
packing season opens up is the prediction and those who fail 
to place orders now will probably have to pay considerably 
for their belief that “after all have bought, prices will drop.” 
This situation will not prevail this season, those closely in 
touch with the situation predict emphatically. 

H. B. VanDuzer, in charge of the Fir Production Board 
here, paid a visit to the Coos Bay country last week and 
found things humming there. The four sawmills were busy 
cutting lumber and making extensive improvements, and the 
nine shipways were rapidly constructing vessels for the Gov- 
ernment, The North Bend Lumber Co. is putting in a big 


planer shed, as is the Buehner Lumber Co., the latter to be 
completed in a few weeks. The Coos Bay Lumber Co., for- 
merely the A. C. Smith mill, is now headed by John J. Lyon, 
of Oakland, Cal. 

Just as the Monarch Lumber Co. began to resume operations 
cutting box lumber here May 9 a fire broke out in the plant and 
threatened for a time to prove destructive. The loss was 
confined to a shed valued at a few thousand dollars, however, 
thru the quick work of the employes, of whom about fifty 
were on hand. This mill has been tied up through litigation 
for several years, but Lester W. David, the former owner, 
had completed arrangements for its operation. 

The hull of the steamer Issaquena was launched from the 
ways of the St. Helens Shipbuilding Co. May 8. The vessel 
is of the Ferris type, 285 feet long, with a beam of 48 feet 
and depth of hold of 27 feet. “ Ando is the name of another 
vessel the company has unde. construction for the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. 

Wooden ship builders in the Oregon district not now build- 
ing Government vessels are being notified that the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation is in the market for fifty wooden seagoing 
barges, each of 2,000 tons, deadweight, and that plans and 
specifications will be forwarded as soon as they can be com- 
pleted. It is supposed that the barges will be used on the 
Pacific coast, possibly for hauling lumber and other freight, 
so that other self propelling vessels may be released. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


May 13.—In sharp and decisive contrast with conditions 
a few weeks ago, cars are now so plentiful as to tax the 
ability of lumbermen to load them. Instead of frantic 
appeals for relief from a most aggravating situation, shippers 
find the supply adequate, and a continued improvement all 
along the line. This factor, together with a steadily in- 
creasing volume of new business, is the leading feature of the 
situation as reflected by the reports of 140 mills in the weekly 
barometer of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. As a 
noteworthy fact it is pointed out that improvement in the 
flow of new business has followed closely the improvement in 
car supply, and that this relationship has been maintained 
thruout the period that the car supply has been normal, or 
better than normal. This condition is held to bear out the 
theory that backwardness displayed by the market earlier 
the spring was due to inadequate car service. The significant 
feature is that with the car supply on a normal basis there 
is no likelihood of a break in the market, and a continuation 
of the present steady buying movement is expected. One 
manufacturer gives this summary: “Stocks are moving 
nicely, and we are shipping lots of stuff. From our stand 
point the situation is very satisfactory. We have received 
reports from all parts of this territory, and we find the out- 
look most encouraging, with every prospect of enormous buy 
ing.” 

Intimately related to the prospect for a better market is 
the Government’s wooden ship program, and while some un- 
certainty exists as to what will be the outlook as soon as the 
present contracts have been filled there is clearly an expecta- 
tion that yards will be permitted to enter into contracts for 
private owners, especially for foreign delivery. In this 
connection it is noted that the Dominion is now extending 
such a privilege to Canadian ship builders. Unless a similar 
modification is placed in effect here, it seems to be evident 
that American yards may establish connections in Canadian 
territory for the purpose of securing a share of this business. 
But local builders do not lose sight of the fact that the ship- 
ping board intends to let contracts for 200 additional wooden 
ships. There is also the factor of freight car construction 
for governmental purposes, including orders already placed 
for 100,000 cars. Summarizing all conditions, there is a dis 
position to speed up orders for the fall trade, thereby taking 
advantage of the present supply of cars. 

For the week ended May 4 the mills of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association accepted a total of 72,767,535 feet 
in new orders—the ‘heaviest run of new business in two 
months, and with two exceptions the heaviest since last No 
vember. Rail orders aggregated 53,670,000 feet, local 9,090, 
315 feet, domestic cargo 5,845,970 feet and export cargo 
4,161,250 feet. Despite the steady run of new business, the 
railroad administration’s car service bureau under John C. 
Roth is moving the lumber faster than the mills can cut it. 
Total shipments for the week were 86,778,495 feet, of which 
64,500,000 feet, or 2,150 cars, went by rail. A _ total of 
9,722,896 was moved locally and 12,555,594 went by water. 
Rail shipments exceeded rail orders by 361 cars, leaving a 
balance of 11,653 cars of unshipped orders. 

Reports from all parts of the territory in which west coast 
products are sold indicate a brisk demand, with splendid pros- 
pects for heavy buying in summer and fall. The Government 
is expected soon to return to the market with orders for ship 
timbers to be used in the Daugherty type of vessel, now be- 
ing built on the Gulf and Atlantic coasts. 

Aggregate production at the 140 mills for the week was 
79,988,674, or 22.41 percent below normal. Production at 
106 identical mills for the week of Feb. 23, which was the 
last week of the 10-hour day, and for the week of May 4, was 
74,986,151 and 67,310,112 feet respectively—a decrease under 
the shorter day of 7,676,039, or 10.14 percent. The figures 
bear out the previous forecast, that while production per 
hour has increased under the 8-hour operation, it is not suf- 
ficient to overcome the decreased output due to loss in run- 
ning time. 

While there is little to be gained by anticipating troubles 
before they happen, the labur outlook is somewhat disquieting. 
It is always a source of unrest; and the signs now point to a 
more aggravated shortage during the harvesting season than 
at present. Some investigators predict that the camps and 
mills will not be able to produce more than 50 percent normal 
output ; but whatever the estimates may be, it is a fact that 
labor is continually a tough proposition, and this year is likely 
to become progressively more so, as the season advances. 

A suit of interest to loggers thruout the Pacific coast and 
elsewhere in the country, where the high lead is used, came up 
for hearing in the Federal court at Seattle this week and was 
dismissed on a technicality. The case was brought by the 
heirs of H. R. Robertson against the Campbell Lumber Co., 
and seeks to establish that the high lead system of logging 
was patented by Mr. Robertson some years ago and that every 
logging operator using the method is infringing on the pat- 
ent rights. The suit was brought against the Campbell Lum- 
ber Co. as a test case. The case was dismissed by the Fed- 
eral court on the grounds that the administrator was not 
properly appointed. While this does not give a decision on 
the merits of the case, it delays action and it will be neces- 
sary to bring a new suit in order to proceed further with 
the case. 

The Seattle Boiler Works at Ballard, a suburb of Seattle, 
is very busy with the building of tanks for ships, in connec- 
tion with the immense amount of ship building on the north 
Pacific coast. The Seattle Boiler Works has been very suc- 
cessful in the construction of an over-draft refuse burner, 
and recently installed one at the Puget Sound Navy Yard 
at Bremerton, Wash. Frank F. Hopkins, manager, says 
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EAGLE BRAND XXX. 
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These shingles are as nearly 
perfect as can be manufac- 
tured, in our splendid mill 
plant at NEW WESTMIN- 
STER, B.C. equipped with the 
latest improved machinery. It 
is the /argest and best equipped 
shingle mill ever built. Our 
shingles are all inspected, and 
kept uniform, and we stand “ 
back of our shingles with our 
personal guarantee as to grade. 
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SHULL LUMBER & SHINGLE CO. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Box Factory-—Specials) 


ON HAND—DRY 


4 No. 4 Western White Pine, Fir and Larch. 
4 No.4 Oregon White Pine. 

4 No.3 and 4 Oregon White Pine. 

100 4 No.3 Oregon White Pine. 

100 4 No.2 and 3 Oregon White Pine. 

300 4x6, 8, 10 and 12” No. 2 Oregon White Pine. 
200 M ft. 4-4 No.3 and Better White Fir. 


Address inquiries to our Chicago Office. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
General Office, SEATTLE, 835 Henry Building 
Eastern Sales Office, 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON : 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR | 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 











PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, W/ASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady,Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal, 


























LOGGING anp LUMBERING 


OR FOREST UTILIZATION. 
By Lieut. C. A. Schenck. 


(THERE are many books on forestry, but they 
stop short of the harvesang and manufacturing 
operations, and the literature of logging and lum- 
ber manufacture is still meager. ‘This book covers 
the subject in general outline fashion, with descrip- 
tions of principal methods and illustrations of prin- 
cipal equipment. ‘The five main divisions include 
forest labor, cutting, transportation, foundations of 
manufacture, and ematactnrng. —— 8 
cluding cooperage, veneers, excelsior, wood pu 

and ote ouilar industries. Cloth, $5.28. 
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California White Pine | 

California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 
Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
noe Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 




















MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
WHITE PIN 
REDWOOD Factory and Pattern Stock 
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When Considering 


LUMBER 


Give 


- REDWOOD 


’ A Thought 


And send your inquiries along to 


Union Lumber Company 
FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 


Specialties : 


Finish Tank Stock 
Siding Silo Stock 
Thick Clear Finished Tanks 
Flitches Mill Work 











Easter» atatives: The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., Chicago. 








REDWOOD 


A well balanced 
stock insures the 
quick shipping of 
all orders. 


Albion Lumber Co. 


Mills, Yards, Gen’l Offices 
ALBION, CALIFORNIA. 
THEODORE LERCH, 
Sales Manager 
Hobart Bldg., San Francisco. 
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244 California St. 


Company 
SAN FRANCISCO,CAL.  "V 


For more than thirty years we have been supplying 
the needs of exacting users of 


California 
| White and Sugar Pine j; 











CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
timber and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





that a new shop 60x200 feet is to be built at once, alongside 
of the present plant, which is 75x200 feet in size. This will 
nearly double the size of the plant and give a floor space of 
about two-thirds of an acre. The new shop is for construc- 
tion work and will be fitted with a large electric crane that 
will be run the whole length of the shop and have a 56-foot 
span. It will have a lifting capacity of 40 tons. ‘The in- 
creased business the company is doing makes necessary the 
enlargement. 

C. M. Youmans, president of the C. M. Youmans Lumber 
Co., Winona, Minn., operating a line of retail lumber yards, 
visited in Seattle this week, and while here was the guest of 
W. M. Bolcom, president of the Canal Lumber Co. Mr, You- 
mans was formerly interested in the Bolcom Mills (Inc.). 

The plant of the Brace & Hergert Mill Co., Seattle, located 
on Lake Union in the center of the city, is being very much 
improved under the management of B. W. Sawyer. A new 
sorting platform has already been completed and work is 
progressing on the raising and rebuilding of the planked floor 
about the plant and yard. A new Mershon resaw is on hand 
to be installed. The Brace & Hergert Mill Co. has recently 
issued a very attractive booklet, descriptive of the sectional 
houses it is now furnishing to the trade. Mr. Sawyer says 
that the demand for these houses in Seattle is so great that 
so far the company has been unable to ship to the outside 
trade. The American sectional house is the type made. 

Although equipped with. twenty-one upright machines the 
big shingle plant of the J. W. McDonnell Lumber Co, at Bal- 
lard is running less than half capacity owing to quiet demand 
for shingles and scarcity of labor. 

The Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Co. has for sev- 
eral months been devoting half of its sawmill capacity to 
manufacturing fir lumber, according to W. H. Oliver, sales 
manager. The shingle plant, which has a capacity of nearly 
one million shingles a day, is running about half capacity. 
Mr. Oliver reports the demand for shingles from the Kast as 
rather light, with the outlook not very favorable to present 
for very much construction of buildings requiring shingle 
roofs, a 

The Canal Lumber Co., of which W. M. Bolcom is president 
and manager, cut 11,000,000 feet of lumber during the first 
four months of this year, and during this time shipped 6,500,- 
000 feet for Government and ship building, airplane and silo 
material. Of this 4,400,000 feet was ship building lumber. 
It shipped over 400,000 feet of Douglas fir ship building lum- 
ber to eastern yards on Government order. ‘The entire out- 
put of the plant last year, despite the delays caused by strikes 
and labor searcity, was about 35,000,000 feet. It is stated 
that the 20 percent reduction in working hours is now re- 
sulting in a similar reduction in output. Walter Virgin, 
sales manager, reports good demand for lumber for industrial 
uses and for sale locally in Seattle. The Canal Lumber Co. 
does a large retail lumber business. Home building in Seat- 
tle, because of the increased population of ship building and 
other industrial workers, is now very active. 

William Pigott, director of wooden ship building for the 
western Washington district, returned to his headquarters in 
Seattle this week, from a visit to Washington, D. C., with the 
statement that the shipping board’s plans for the immediate 
addition of 200 wooden ship contracts to its program means 
that fully half of these will be alloted to Oregon and Wash- 
ington ship builders. Mr. Pigott said that Chairman EK. N. 
Hurley, of the United States Shipping Board, has built up a 
strong organization, and that in securing the services of 
Messrs. Schwab, Piez and Heyworth and men of their caliber 
Chairman Hurley has effected a most efficient organization 
for the speedy construction of ships. . 

An additional unit of the big plant of the Snoqualmie Falls 
Lumber Co., at Snoqualmie Falls, thirty-five miles east of 
Seattle, is now completed and will be in operation in a few 
days. It is a sawmill for the manufacture of hemlock and 
cedar lumber. After this is in operation the compnay will 
turn its attention to the construction of a big shingle mill. 
The main fir plant has been in operation for some months. 

The Board of Public Works of Seattle has contracted with 
the Pacific Northwest Lumber Co. for furnishing 800,000 feet 
of lumber to be used in municipal elevated railroad extension 
in the industrial district. The Pacific Northwest Lumber Co. 
is a brokerage concern operated by Frank Mullen. ‘Ties are 
to be furnished at $19 a thousand and stringers, 7x16—32 feet 
in length, are to be furnished at $32. 

L. D. Rodgers, formerly manager of the Columbia River 
Lumber Co., at Golden, B. C., was in Seattle a few days ago 
on his way to North Bend, Ore., where he will become super- 
intendent of the Buehner-Lumber Co. He is a member of the 
well known Rodgers family, which is widely celebrated for its 
activities in the lumber industry. 

Harry D. Krebs, until recently Seattle manager of the H. B. 
Waite Lumber Co., is now on his way to the Atlantic seaboard. 
He will report May 14 to the 30th Engineers, gas and flame 
division, United States Army, at Fort Meyer, Va. 

J. S. Williams, secretary of the shingle branch of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, has returned from a trip to 
Portland and a tour of the shingle district of the lower Co- 
lumbia River. 

S. O. Krantz, manager of the trade extension department of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, has been in Spokane 
conferring with A. L. Porter, secretary of the Western Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. He also visited the State col- 
lege at Pullman to secure the views of members of the faculty 
as to the best methods of handling grain. The association’s 
book on grain bins will soon be completed, and it will be fol- 
lowed by a pamphlet on coal bins. Mr. Krantz has just fin- 
ished his silo book, and in a few days will send the manuscript 
to the printer. The present issue is complete in every partic- 
ular, and is a volume of considerable pretensions. 

Within the last few days eight new memberships have been 
issued by the shingle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. They are: McLane Lumber & Shingle Co., 
Kelso, Wash. ; John W. McDonnell Lumber Co., Seattle ; Haw- 
ley Mill Co., Milton; Edison Shingle Co., Edison; Lake Ste- 
vens Mill Co., Everett; Bunker Shingle Co., Bunker ; Western 
Shingle Co., Holcomb; Panama Lumber & Shingle Co., Olym- 
pia. ‘The memberships indicate .increased interest in co- 
operative work and a realization on the part of individual 
manufacturers that they are not able to solve present-day 
problems alone, 


OMAHA, NEB. 


May 13.—Lumbermen are greatly pleased with the report 
of the prospective wheat crop of Nebraska, which has just 
been issued by the bureau of crop estimates of the State de- 
partment of agriculture. This estimate gives Nebraska pros- 
pects for a 47,000,000-bushel winter wheat crop this year, as 
against the 7,000,000 harvested last year after the winter 
wheat had largely been winter killed. Lumbermen point out 
that if the farmers of Nebraska get between $94,000,000 and 
$100,000,000 for their wheat crop this year they will buy a 
lot of lumber as they will of everything else that tends to 
keep the farm up in the shape of a highly efficient crop fac- 
tory, which is what the modern farm has become. The rye 
crop prospects as also the oats prospects are good, and the 


— 


corn is just now being planted under the most favorable con. 
ditions. 

Dealers thruout the great agricultural territory where thege 
crops are grown say they can sense already the amount of 
building of granaries, corn cribs and a lot of other farm 
buildings that these crops are going to make necessary. They 
gather this from the advance inquiries they are getting from 
the farmers as to the price of material of one kind and an- 
other and the amount of figuring they are asked to do on the 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


May 11.—The Douglas fir market is very strong in San 
Francisco’s selling territory, with the bulk of the demand for 
heavy construction material such as is needed for building 
new shipyards, wharves and factories. Buyers show no dis- 
position to force down prices, but they are eager to get their 
orders filled promptly. The prospect for a heavy demand for 
months to come has kept the market from sagging here, de- 
spite the oversupply of random at the northern mills, which 
prevailed for some time but is now being relieved by eastern 
shipments. 

The best news received by lumbermen during the week was 
that received by wire from Washington, D, C., to the effect 
that many of the new army cantonments in the United States 
will be greatly increased in capacity so as to provide for the 
big increase in the United States Army forces and that the 
Government was ready to buy lumber. ‘This is taken to mean 
that the big military establishments known respectively as 
Camp Fremont, near Menlo Park, and Camp Kearny, near San 
Diego, will require great quantities of fir and redwood lumber 
for their enlargement. 

The redwood lumber market is strong and prices are well 
maintained on the strength of a heavy demand for timbers 
and 12-inch stuff. There is a remarkable demand for common 
and merchantable in special cuttings. ‘The export demand is 
looking up, according to the numerous inquiries received by 
the Redwood Export Co. for lumber and redwood ties. 

The improvement in the export situation is reflected in the 
weekly report of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., 
which booked about 6,000,000 feet of orders last week for lum- 
ber for loading during the next three months. This concern 
is now loading eight vessels on the Columbia River and ex- 
pects to begin loading four more within a few days. Seven 
export cargoes were dispatched from Puget Sound during 
April. 

There has been but little change in the white and sugar 
pine manufacturing situation during the past thirty days, 
with the exception of the recent advance in prices on shop, 
common and thick uppers. These advances, effective May 1, 
were made on the following grades: Nos. 1, 2 and 8 clear 
sugar pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 shop sugar pine, and Nos, 1, 2 
and 3 shop white pine ; also on thick uppers in both white and 
sugar pine, common lumber, molding and box lumber. 

A number of the mills are now oversold on both white and 
sugar pine clear and all grades of common. As many of the 
mills located at high altitudes got a late start this season the 
total stocks of shop lumber on sticks for immediate shipment 
are less than usual and the demand for box shook has made 
it necessary for the manufacturers to utilize portions of the 
No. 2 and No. 3 shop for this purpose, 

Because of the heavy fruit crop that is expected the demand 
for boxes is greater than last year, and the prospective sup- 
ply is somewhat less, according to present indications, Altho 
the manufacturers have secured sufficient workmen to start 
up their mills about as usual the labor supply is somewhat 
doubtful in view of the draft and the 8-hour problem. If full 
working forces can be maintained thruout the season the in- 
dustry will be fortunate. Lumber is moving eastward to the 
full extent of the present railroad facilities and stocks of 
white and sugar pine are not piling up abnormally, altho the 
mills are now in full operation. 

Charles R. McCormick, this city, was notified yesterday that 
the motorship S. J, Allard had arrived at an Atlantic range 
port. The Allard made the passage from Seattle in forty- 
three days, wonderful time when it is considered that the big 
carrier was laden with nearly 2,000,000 feet of lumber. ‘This 
is a feat that will bring this class of vessel into further promi- 
nence and induce other ship owners to investigate carefully 
the motorship before they extend their ship construction into 
steam. 

Charles McGowan, vice president and manager of the new 
Lassen Lumber & Rox Co., says that work is progressing very 
satisfactorily on the box factory and sawmill plant the com- 
pany has under construction at Susanville, Cal. The mill site 
covers forty-six acres, on which is being built a box factory 
with a daily capacity of 125,000 feet which will be completed 
by the middle of June, and Mr. McGowan expects it will be 
operating, manufacturing shooks, early in July. <A log pond, 
150 by 600 feet, is being excavated, and a small circular saw- 
mill, with capacity of 40,000 feet daily, is being built and will 
be ready for sawing by June 15. At the other end of the log 
pond a single band sawmill will be constructed, equipped with 
a double cutting band outfit, and a resaw, giving a capacity of 
about 125,000 feet a day. The concrete piers for this mill 
are now in place, but it will not be completed and in operation 
before carly in September. Blacksmith and machine shop 1s 
finished and fifty men are at present employed. The plant 
is about twelve minutes’ walk from the main street of Susan- 
ville. The Lassen Lumber & Box Co. has secured about 
250,000,000 feet of good Government timber and logging oper- 
ations will be started at once. Mr. McGowan says: “We 
have the finest weather in the world; a good little town, 
plenty of good fruits, splendid fishing and the best of hunting 
close by ; a mighty good place in which to live.” 

Elmer H. Cox was reélected president of the Wood Lumber 
Co. at its annual meeting held in this city on May 7, and 
the following were named with him to constitute the board 
of directors: R. A. Long, 8. O. Johnson, Albert Schwabacher, 
W. S. Davis, Herbert Fleishhacker and A. F. Morrison. RK. A. 
Long was elected to the vice presidency to succeed 8S. 0. John- 
son, the latter being in France as a major in the 20th Engi- 
neers, United States Army. A. E. Tillman was chosen sec- 
retary. No business of importance, aside from the election of 
officers and directors, was transacted at the meeting. Dur- 
ing the last year the company built a fine, modern mill of 
large capacity which will replace the two old mills that are 
now in operation. 

The San Rafael Eucalyptus Mill Co., which has been oper- 
ating a plant at San Rafael for some time, has about ex- 
hausted the supply of eucalyptus wood in that vicinity. The 
president of the company has been looking over the eucalyptus 
groves at Petaluma, with a view to removing his sawmill to 
that locality. 

R. A. Long, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., who has, also, @ 
large interest in the Weed Lumber Co., this city, returned 
from a trip to the mills at Weed, made in company with Presi- 
dent E. H. Cox, in time to attend the annual meeting during 
the week. 

Henry M. Robinson, who has been identified for many years 
with the Pacific coast lumber industry and has been men- 
tioned for the directorate of the new War Finance Corpora- 
tion, is a visitor in San Francisco. He has been recom 
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mended by W. R. Staats, an authority on Pacific coast finan- 
cjal affairs. Mr. robinson is best known in San Francisco 
thru his connection with the Pacific Lumber Co., of which he 
is a director and also treasurer. He is also a director of the 
Southern California Edison Co. and the California Delta 
Farms (Inc.), and vice president of the Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Pasadena. He also has important bank- 
ing connections, 

Louis A. Ward, manager of the American Trading Co., San 
Francisco, has returned from a trip to New York, after having 
looked into the lumber market conditions in the East. Fred 
S. Palmer, manager of this company’s domestic lumber sales 
department, recently visited the white and sugar pine mills 
that market their output thru the American Trading Co. He 
is optimistic as to market conditions this year, and probably 
will be able to sell all that can be produced by a half-dozen 


mills, at good figures. ? 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


May 13.—The labor situation in this section becomes more 
acute weekly. 

Government material continues to be booked in large volume, 
the call being heavy for all sizes from 1-inch up to heavy 
timbers, both in No. 1 and rough heart, merchantable 1905. 
Many orders calling for the higher grades such as B&better, 
ship timbers, fleet schedules, lighters, dry docks and barge 
schedules are also booked; in fact, most of the stock shipped 
from this section goes to the Federal Government. 

Stocks of No. 1 at the different yards are very low and 
badly broken, and if the demand for the next few months con- 
tinues as it has in the past there will be very little of any 
grade on hand, Mill stocks of No. 2 continue to show a de- 
cline, and several mills report that they have less common 
stock on hand now than ever before, with no chance to re- 
plenish the depleted assortment. Uppers, such as B&better, 
B and C, move more heavily than for some time, and prices 
are increasing with the increased demand. Stocks on uppers 
are much more complete than those of common grades. 

A few orders from the Mexican market are being booked 
weekly at prices that are very encouraging, but the volume 
is very small. However, according to various reports re- 
ceived the demand from this market is expected to increase in 
the near future. Boards, shiplap and fencing, Nos. 1, 2 and 
8, could hardly be in better demand than at the present time. 
Especially is the demand for No. 2 of these items heavy, with 
the other grades showing an improvement in volume shipped. 

Flooring, in both 1x3- and 1x4-inch; ceiling, 5-inch; drop 
siding in all grades, and B&better surfaced are all moving 
better than last week, and prices show very satisfactory in- 
creases. 

Cars are in better supply than for many months and very 
few, if any, complaints are heard about not being able to secure 
cars in which to move lumber. Local buying by the farmers 
continues to be a growing factor in the lumber business in this 
section, and many of the mills report that they have made 
larger local sales recently than ever before. Building permits 
continue to show a slight increase monthly, 

Prices are satisfactory, and the demand is all that could 


be expected. 
LAUREL, MISS. 


May 13.—The lumber situation remains good, and so far 
as demand and prices are concerned is about all that could 
be expected. At this writing the car supply is better than 
at any time since the large Government orders were moving 
last year, and practically no shortage exists. However, from 
past experience, few shippers dare “crow,” but are “making 
hay while the sun shines,’ knowing full well that the situ- 
ation is likely to change over night. 

From present indications it looks as if the Government de- 
mand for lumber would be as great this year as last. Should 
the War Department definitely decide to double the present 
capacity of cantonments, as has already been officially dis- 
cussed, this, together with the large amount of lumber re- 
quired for the housing of Government employees, and factory 
buildings for new war industries would utilize a large pro- 
portion of the output of the southern mills this year. 

Common lumber is scarce, and stocks are badly broken; 
production has been greatly curtailed; manufacturers oper- 
ating logging railroads find it extremely difficult to get loco- 
motive repairs promptly, and it is almost out of the question 
for those concerns needing additional motive power to supply 
their needs in reasonable tinie. On account of war orders new 
locomotives are unavailable and patrons must depend on used 
machines, which are mostly out of repair and have trebled 
in price. 

Order files for Government stock have been materially re- 
duced, and very little commercial business has moved during 
the last week. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


May 12.—The estate of the late George W. Curtin, one of 
the best known and biggest producers of lumber in central 
West Virginia, has paid inheritance taxes into the office of 
the State tax commissioner amounting to $17,873.87. The 
settlement was made by Harry B. Curtin, administrator of 
the estate. ‘The properties of the estate were valued at $711,- 
629.04, with an indebtedness of only $986 against it. The 
lumber operations of the Pardee & Curtin Lumber Co., of 
which George W. Curtin was treasurer and general manager, 
od operated for many years in Braxton and Nicholas coun- 

es, 

The lumber dealers of Steubenville and Jefferson County 
have been organized with W. J. Alexander as chairman to 
work under the direction of A. M. Low in the sale of Thrift 
and War Savings Stamps. The stamps are being sold at the 
offices of the following lumber dealers: McFeely Bros. ; The 
Union Lumber Co.; the J. C. Fitzsimmons Lumber Co.; Wil- 
liam McDowell & Son; C. F. Specht Lumber Co.; Duncan 
Lumber Co.; the Highland Lumber & Contract Co.; J. W. 
Comly Lumber Co. and W. J. Alexander. 

Much black walnut wood is being sold out of the Martins- 
burg (W. Va.) section for use in gunstocks and airplanes for 
the United States Government. I. D. VanMetre sold 20,000 
board feet to the G. W. Hartzell Co., of Piqua, Ohio, which 
furnishes men to. remove the timber and load it on cars. The 
demand for black walnut is largely due to the fact that shells 
and bullets striking the wood will penetrate it without shat- 
tering the entire piece. Requests have come to county agri- 
cultural agents all over the State to locate all the black wal- 
nut available and that good prices will be paid for it. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


May 13.—While the amount of North Carolina pine sold 
during the last week showed a slight increase over the week 
previous, both in the rough and dressed, the market was far 
from active and large sales were few and far between. Many 
of the conditions that heretofore have been brought out are 
still confronting both buyers and manufacturers of pine and 
are causing a hesitancy on the part of buyers to place further 
orders and the mills to refuse further business because of 
inability to make prompt shipment. There is practically no 


lumber going forward except for Government uses, unless it 
should happen to be brought to Norfolk and reforwarded 
from here to northern ports by water. In view of the fact 
that the number of mills in position to make shipments by 
water is limited, and they are overstocked with orders for 
material which can not be shipped out, the buyers find diffi- 
culty in placing business at this time. There are some rail 
shipments of oil shooks and food packages going forward, but 
the quantity is nowhere near as large as the box mills would 
like to see it. The weather during May has been regular 
summer weather, ideal for manufacturing and logging, but 
the mills are not able to improve their production because 
of the drain made on labor by other Government work. 

During the last week there was a slight increase in the sale 
of rough pine, the demand for the better grades showing 
some improvement. Several cargo sales of 4/4 edge box and 
box bark strips were made. Prices of rough lumber have not 
changed during this month, except that more strength is no- 
ticeable in the price of good rough lumber for rail delivery 
in the future and of box bark strips. Four-quarter No. 1 edge 
sold recently at $39.50 to $41.50; No. 2, $37 to $37.50; No. 
3, $35; 4/4 edge box, $34 to $34.50; 6-inch box, $35; 8-inch 
box, $36 ; 10-inch box, $37 ; 12-inch box, $38; No. 1, 5/4 edge, 
$43 to $43.25; No. 2, $41 to $42; box, $35; 1 and 2 bark 
strips, $31.50 to $32.50; box bark strips, $22.75 to $24.25. 
A sale of 250,000 feet of box bark strips was made recently 
for delivery to a northern point on basis of $23.75 Norfolk 
net. All other prices given above are on an f, o. b. Norfolk 
basis net. 

The slight increase in the sale of dressed pine during the 
week was confined principally to No. 3 }}-inch flooring, No. 2 
and 3 %-inch ceiling, Nos. 1 and 8 7,-inch ceiling, 8- and 10- 
inch roofers. While the amount of business transacted is 
still far below normal it is apparent that fhose mills willing 
to take on more orders at this time are doing so at slightly 
higher figures, as can be evidenced from prices on reeent 
sales made: Number 1}§x2%4- and 38-inch rift flooring, $56.50 ; 
No. 1 }%-inch flooring, $42; No. 1 %-inch ceiling, $25.50; 
No. 1 Yes-inch ceiling, $26.75 to $27.25; No. 1 }%-inch parti- 
tion, $42 to $43; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, $36; 
6-inch roofers, $35 to $36; 8-inch, $36 to $37; 10-inch, $37 to 
$38 ; 12-inch, $38 to $38.50. These prices are given on an 
f. o. b. Norfolk basis. The demand for dressed pine is not 
likely to increase perceptibly during this month, but there is 
no likelihood that prices will decline on this account. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


May 13.—-Tremendous demand for all classes of lumber and 
timber, increasing prices, exceedingly broken stocks at the 
mills, heavy Government buying and shortage of labor de- 
scribe the lumber market condition in Beaumont this week. 
In other words, there has been little or no change in the situ- 
ation since the beginning of May. Embargoes on eastern 
shipments are still loosening up and cars in this section are 
reported plentiful; in fact, the mills are so handicapped by 
the scarcity of labor that their production is held below the 
volume of material they are able to ship. 

The demand for yard stocks the last week came particu- 
larly from north and central Texas and points in Oklahoma, 
Crop conditions in those sections are reported excellent ; 
therefore, lumber buying from that quarter, it is believed, 
will continue to increase as fall approaches. 

The Government placed some unusually large orders dur- 
ing the last week for building lumber, evidently to be used in 
the construction of bunk houses, storage houses, and other 
buildings at the various army camps. Orders for ship build- 
ing timbers also continue to come in rapidly and the mills are 
putting forth every effort to turn out this class of material 
so as not to retard the Government’s ship building program. 

Railroads are back in the market strong, buying all the car 
and bridge material they can haul, 


BANGOR, ME. 


May 13.—While the Penobscot is below its usual spring 
pitch, very little rain having fallen since last fall, there is 
plenty of water for driving, such is the conservative influ- 
ence of the great reservoirs that have been created along the 
river in recent years, and the logs are reported to be moving 
well everywhere. The Penobscot cut last winter is estimated 
at 25 to 30 percent less than the average, which would indi- 
cate rather less than 200,000,000 feet, of which much the 
greater part is for the pulp mills. Only two sawmills on 
tidewater will be operated this year, and they will require not 
more than 20,000,000 feet of logs. 

On the Kennebec the cut is estimated at 180,000,000 feet, 
very largely for the pulp mills, and the greater part to be 
transported by rail. 

In the Maritime Provinces the log cut last winter was very 
much under the average, owing to the fact that, for lack of 
transportation, immense stocks of manufactured lumber still 
remain from last season. Tonnage is scarce and freights 
high, the American schooner Brigadier, recently chartered, 
getting $9 a thousand feet from Halifax to New York on 
spruce. No lumber has been shipped from Bangor as yet, be- 
cause none was left over from last season and the spring 
sawing has not yet begun. It is expected that freights from 
Bangor to New York and Long Island Sound will open at 


about $5.50. 
MERIDIAN, MISS. 


May 13.—There has been a marked falling off of the num- 
ber of Government orders placed within the last week or 
two, but unquestionably this business will soon pick up, as 
it is understood that the bureaus have a large amount of 
lumber to buy in the near future. 

There have been an unusual number of inquiries coming 
in from the commercial trade, and what commercial busi- 
ness has been accepted has been taken on at good prices. 
However, the dealers are not disposed to take on a large 
volume of commercial business on account of the embargoes 
and car shortage. 

The labor situation continues a very disturbing element, 
and conditions seem to grow worse continually. Some of the 
southern roads seem to be very much freer with cars than 
they have been for a number of months. This condition, 
however, is only spotted, a number of the roads reporting 
that they are far behind on their requirements for cars, 
with no immediate relief in sight. 

Most of the dealers are considerably disturbed over the 
prospects of the Government fixing prices on commercial 
lumber, believing that-should this be done it would put the 
wholesaler out of business. The wholesaler, especially in 
this immediate vicinity, is unquestionably a necessity to 
operators of small mills, for not only is he a wholesaler of 
lumber, but banker for the small mill man as well, and 
putting the wholesaler out of business would automatically 
shut down practically all the small mills in this territory. 
For some time the Government has been using and in all 
probability for some time will be using a large amount of 
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TIMBER, LUMBER 
LATH and SHINGLES 


Special facilities for the production of large 
and long Timbers, Deals, other Export sizes 
and Car Material. : 


For Our 
High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 
Finish and other dressed stock— 


“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLA, 
Codes — Motek and Telecode, 











YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING avd CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 
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Northern Sales Offices:—280 Madison Ave., New York City 








Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS. FLORIDA. 











‘PALATKA, Fra:z 








Send us your 


Per seek orders for = Mixed Cars 
PINE «a» CYPRESS 


(Long Leaf) (Gulf Red) 


Daily Capacity 500,000 Feet. 
Mills located on L.O. P. & G.R.R. 


Standard Lumber Company 
LIVE. OAK, FLORIDA. 








Kanfla Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS 
( Big Sizes) 


Florida i2f Yellow Pine 


HOLT, FLORIDA 








THE TAYLOR COUNTY LUMBER CO. 
Band Sawed We are Noted for 
CYPRESS and QUICK SERVICE. 





LONG LEAF _ Southerz and Eastern Sales Otice, 
YELL@:W PINE Central States Sales Office, 
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| Steel Posts 
| have gained the verdict with farmers 


who have looked into their long ser- 
4# vice and many other advantages— 


‘| 2nd Century Steel 


| TT Drive Posts 


have won favor with lumber dealers 
who have reputations to sustain, and 
who prefer exclusive sales territory. 
Let us tell you why you should be the 
first in your town to show these strong, 
heavy steel posts. 








Write for open territory. 


Funk Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 
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White Pine 


Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 
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Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


DONNER, LOUISIANA 





Manufacturers 














Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 




















-Yellow Pine_ tes | 
Poitevent & Favre Yard Stock 


Mandeville,La., Lumber Co. Dimension to Finish. 





Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bldg. y, 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co.,Ltd., no5ce'ita. 


Manufacturers of 


sat ¥ ellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class, 
Finish as well as Yard Stcck and Car Material. 











Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 














John J. Anderson, of John J. Anderson & Co., spent Thurs- 
day calling on the trade at Rockford, Il. 


R. S. Davis, of Kansas City, Mo., traffic manager for the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., was in Chicago on business on Thurs- 
day. 

George J. Farnsworth, president of the Oconto Co., is 
spending the week at the company operations at Oconto, Wis., 
and Nahma, Mich. 

G. W. Allport, hardwood lumberman of Pine Bluff, Ark., 
was in Chicago Wednesday and declared that business was 
good, especially for oak car material. 


James Hi. Lang, who represents the Central Coal & Coke 
Co., of Kausas City, Mo., in Indiana as well as in Chicago 
territory, returned this week from an eastern business trip. 


Walter N. Kelley, of Walter N. Kelley & Co., Detroit, 
Mich., was in Chicago early in the week looking for hardwood 
stocks, for which he finds a demand among the industries of 
Detroit and points farther east. 


L. E. Clark, secretary of the Huttig Sash & Door Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo., was a business visitor in Chicago this week and 
reports St. Louis manufacturers as well pleased with the 
volume of war business they are getting. 


F,. F. Sutphin, who has been in charge of the Allen A. Wilk- 
inson Lumber Co. yard at Dunreith, Ind., has resigned that 
position. He has not made any definite arrangements but 
expects to continue in the lumber trade. 


M. A. Mummert, of the Mummert Lumber & Tie Co., re- 
turned this week from a business trip that took him to several 
cities along the eastern coast, from Atlanta, Ga., to Boston, 
Mass., spending a few days at Washington, 


W. C. Smith, of the West Shore’ Lumber Co., Racine, Wis., 
one of the well known retailers of Wisconsin, was in Chicago 
Tuesday and said tho Racine was busy in an industrial way 
the business of the retailers was none too active. 


R. M. Hart, secretary and treasurer of the Blackwell Lum- 
ber Co., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, was in Chicago during the week 
conferring with Sam A. [all, sales agent in Chicago terri- 
tory for the Blackwell-Panhandle Sales Co., of Spokane, Wash. 


Perley Lowe, the veteran Chicago lumberman, who is 
still as active as a kid of 12, went to St. Louis, Mo., to attend 
there on Wednesday a conference: on the Deep Waterways 
project as a member of the Chicago delegation to the meeting. 


E. F. Karmire, of the Swain Karmire Lumber Co., Fulton, 
Ky., spent a few days in Chicago and other northern points 
looking over the situation with the furniture manufacturers, 
and says that he found some improvement in the furniture 
trade. 

A. M. Allyn, of the Allyn Lumber Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and 
R. D. Baker, of the Empire Lumber Co., and A. Breitweiser, 
of the Breitweiser Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., were in 
Chicago last week en route to mills on the Pacific coast and 
in the Inland Empire. 


A. G. Langeluttig, deputy inspector for the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association at Baltimore, Md., has resigned and 
Secretary Fish desires that any requests for inspection in the 
Baltimore district be sent to the Chicago office instead of 
Baltimore until further notice. 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, 
announces that H. D. Wright, manager of the San Francisco 
(Cal.) office, has been appointed Pacific coast representative 
of the company, succeeding the Colby Engineering Co. in that 
capacity in Northwest territory. 


Capt. H. N. Hanbury, who before becoming a commissioned 
officer in the national army was chief inspector for the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago, spent a part of the week here 
on furlough. Captain Hanvury for the last several weeks 
has been stationed at. am jakmy camp in the Southeast. 


Frank F, Fish, secretary 6f the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, was in Buffalo, N. Y., Tuesday, and con- 
ferred with John M. Woods, of Boston, Mass., president of 
the association. On returning Secretary Fish gave out the 
statement of President Woods concerning the proposed con- 
solidation of the hardwood lumber interests on the matter 
of one set of grading rules, ™ 


C. H. Worcester, president of the C. H. Worcester Co. and 
member of the lumber committee of the War Industries Board, 
was paid his first year’s salary this week and now has hang- 
ing on the wall of his office in the Y. M. C. A. Building Uncle 
Sam’s check for $1. The check is signed by BE. K, Ellsworth, 
chief disbursing officer of the Government, and Mr. Worcester 
is more proud of it than he was of his first pair of red top 
boots, 


The George T. Mickle Lumber Co. has moved its offices from 
802-807 Stock Exchange Building to 409-14 of the same build- 
ing. The removal gives the company as fine a suite of rooms 
as is possessed by any lumber concern in the loop and the pri- 
vate offices of Mr. Mickle, Wilbur Hattery, jr., and Harvey D. 
Welch are so cheery that Old Man Gloom ought to make little 
headway there, no matter what the state of the lumber busi- 
ness might be. 

F. B. Fowler, of the Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., of Indianapolis; C, A. L. Purmont, of the Central 
Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Co., of Van Wert, Ohio, 
and Justin Peters and J. R. Young, of the Pennsylvania Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
were in Chicago during the week attending the annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of Mutual Companies, held 
at the Hotel LaSalle. 


The War Board of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 
met Thursday noon at the association rooms to make plans 
for the Second Red Cross War Fund drive, which will start 
next Monday to continue for a week. The quota for the 
Chicago chapter is $6,000,000 and should every line of busi- 
ness have as efficient an organization as is presented in the 
war board of the local lumbermen’s association there could 
be no doubt as to raising the amount. 


Charles F, Thompson, vice president of the C. L. Gray 
Lumber Co., of Meridian, Miss., who is in charge of the 
Chicago sales office, returned a few days ago from a two 
months’ stay in California, where golf is the great outdoor 
pastime. Mr. Thompson, who is president of the Western 
Golf Association and among the best known of lumbermen 
golfers, spent many delightful hours drivihg the elusive white 
“pill” around some of California’s famous courses. 


Walter A. Alexander, of Wausau, Wis., who is interested 
in operations in most of the producing ‘territories, was in 
Chicago this week to meet his brother, John Alexander, of 


the Alexander Lumber Co., Aurora, Ill. Speaking of the 
retail trade, he said that retailers in agricultural sections 
were experiencing a very good trade. Mr. Alexander, who 
is interested in fancy bred cattle, attended the sale of pedi- 
greed stock at the Lake Forest farm of Arthur Meeker. 


The Bliss-Cook Oak Co., of Blissville, Ark., announces that 
H. F. Moeller, of Detroit, Mich., bas been elected secretary 
and treasurer of the company and will take up his new duties 
at once, making his home at Blissville. The company is not 
only the manufacturer of the well known “Dixie Brand” of 
oak flooring, but moldings, interior trim and hardwood Jum- 
ber as well, with sawmills and flooring plant at Blissville. 
Mr. Moeller has had wide experience and in him the com- 
pany has added a valuable executive to its staff. 


If. L. Danks, who is well known among local lumbermen 
and for the last five years has been manager of the Timber 
Products Co., has resigned that position to engage in busi- 
ness for himself as the Danks Lumber Co., wholesaling south- 
ern pine and western stocks chiefly. Previous to his connec- 
tion with the Timber Products Co. Mr. Danks was with the 
Marsh & Bingham Co., in Chicago, for eight years. The 
office of the new company is at 1407 Lumber Exchange. H. €, 
Judd has succeeded Mr. Danks as manager of the Timber 
Products Co, 


John L. Colby, jr., of Colby & Dickinson, well known 
wholesalers of Seattle, Wash., spent several days in Chicago 
after being in the East for the last month calling on firms 
that represent them in the East and getting in touch with 
the eastern markets. Ile had been away from Seattle a little 
too long, he said, to speak of the lumber situation in the 
West, but he believed that the eastern markets will show a 
gradual growth ,in the demand for western stocks of lumber, 
Ife left for Minneapolis Wednesday, expecting to be there a 
few days before returning home. 


John W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., chairman of 
the trade extension committee of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, stopped in Chicago Tuesday on his 
way home from the trip he made to the Pacific coast to confer 
with western members of the organization on association mat- 
ters, L. 8S. Case, of St. Paul, Minn., who also was recently 
in the West and attended the recent meeting of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association at Portland, Ore., was in Chi- 
cago last Friday. Both expect to return to Chicago next 
week for the annual of the association. Four fir tree pictures, 
showing fine stands in west Coast woods, as gifts of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, now grace the walls of 
office of the National in the Lumber Exchange Building. 


W. J. (“Billy”) Foye, of Omaha, Neb., one of the best 
known lumbermen of the “Gate City of the West,” was in 
Chicago early in the week on his way east and said that 
before returning he would visit the office of his company at 
Jacksonville, Fla. Some of the crack Chicago golfers who 
have a secret longing in their hearts that “Billy” might 
“stub his toe” this year so that when the annual golf 
tournament arrives on June 18 they would have at least 
some show in keeping the championship cup at home might 
be told right now that “Billy” intends to be on hand, barring 
any mishaps. Mr. Foye, who is always alluded to as an ideal 
sportsman in the golfing game, would rather miss any sized 
lumber order than the annual golf tournament in Chicago. 


James D. Lacey, of James D. Lacey & Co., timber land 
factors, expects to come to Chicago next week from New 
York to attend the annual of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, to be held at the Congress Hotel 
on Monday and Tuesday. This week Mr. Lacey, who now 
devotes most of his time to the New York office, is enjoying 
a trip on his steam yacht Hlgrudor from Buffalo to New 
York, going from Buffalo to Oswego on Lake Ontario, and 
then via the Erie Canal to the Hudson River. It will be 
recalled that when the United States entered the war and 
the Government made a call for big craft,-Mr. Lacey sold 
his big gasoline yacht Alcalda to Uncle Sam. J. W. McCurdy, 
of the Chicago office of the company, left Wednesday on a 
business trip to Louisiana and Texas and Wood Beal is 
expected to return early next week from Florida, where he 
has been looking over an extensive tract of pine timber, 





TO TRAIN INDUSTRIAL Y. M. C. A. WORKERS 


At Blue Ridge, N. C. (railroad station Black Mountain) 
each year is held a summer training school for industrial 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries. This year the school will be held 
from July 5 to 19. The courses of study deal with indus- 
trial conditions and problems of welfare work from both the 
Y. M. C. A, and the general standpoint. The school is at- 
tended by experienced secretaries as well as by men Just 
entering the field of industrial Y. M. C. A. work, the courses 
of study being planned to meet the needs of both classes. 
At this school many of the leaders of Y. M. C. A. work in 
the lumber and other industries are trained from year to 
year. Anyone interested in attending can obtain leaflet 
giving full information by addressing N. C. Schlichter, 1500 
Association Building, Chicago. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER FOR SPARE PARTS 

Figures that give a definite idea of -what will be require- 
ments in hardwood lumber for the manufacture of the spare 
parts of army escort wagons are presented in the April is- 
sue of the Official Bulletin of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association. The furniture manufacturers and others 
who are working on the contracts are buying their supplies 
direct. The requirements, given in feet, are as follows, the 
total footage including waste: 


Four-quarter gum, 2,393,866 feet ; 4/4 oak, 1,414,554; 
4/4 pine, 1,526,500; 4/4 gum or pine, 4,218,801; 5/4 
oak, 1,249,898 ; 8/4 oak, 851,712 ; 8/4 hickory, 1,615,410; 
10/4 oak, 994, 793; 12/4 oak, 15,477,088; 16/4 oak, 
2,710,433, and 16/4 oak, maple, beech, ash, hickory and 
gum, 1,322,145 feet, making a total of 33,775,200 feet. 
The war service bureau of the association reports the fol 

lowing requisitions from the United States Shipping Board 
and Emergency Fleet Corporation, and asks that all corres- 
pondence. should be directed to F. K. Paxton, care of the 
department mentioned, Washington, D. C.: 

Twelve cars of basswood, templet stock, each car to 
contain 20 percent 5/16 inch thick and 80 percent 3/16 
inch thick with 20 percent 4 inches wide and the bal- 
ance 5 inches or wider, random lengths. The lumber 
must be good grade, free from shake, permitting small, 
sound, tight knots well scattered over the board, with 
any amount of bright or stained sap. The prices are 

to be f. o. b. Camden, N. J., on each thickness separ- 
ately, and delivery must be before Dec, 31 of this year. 
Requisition number, 194,615. 
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One car 3% inch white oak flitch, 10 inches and up 
wide, averaging 14 inches wide, and 28 feet and longer 
averaging 32 feet long. Lumber must be sound, tight- 
knotted stock free from heart, and shipment within 
thirty days. The price is to be f. 0. b. cars mill, nam- 
ing shipping point and rate from same to Camden, N. J. 
Requisition number, 200,558. 

One car of rough white oak, about 15,000 feet board 
measure, with one-third of the car 54x164,—16 feet 
and the remainder of the car 6144x1644,—18 feet. The 
lumber is to be good grade, sound, square edge, and the 
price to be f. 0. b. mill, naming shipping point and rate 
from same to Camden, N. J., and shipment within three 
weeks. 

One car 4/4 No. 1 common select yellow poplar, rough 
and thoroly air dried. Price to be f. o. b. cars, shipping 
point, naming same and freight rate to Camden, N. J. 

One car FAS maple, rough and thoroly dried, 50 per- 
cent to be 4/4 and 50 percent to be 6/4 stock. Instruc- 
tions same as above. 

Two hundred and ten thousand feet 4/4 No. 1 common red 
oak, rough, price f. 0. b. cars Philadelphia, Pa. One-third of 
the material to be shipped immediately and the balance one- 
third each shipment, at intervals of three months. 


RETURNS TO EARLIER ACTIVITY 

F. B. Hutchens, vice president and general manager of the 
McCloud River Lumber Co., McCloud, Cal., for the last two 
years, who severed his connection with that concern May 1 
and resumed his former position as manager of the Fruit 
Growers’ Supply Co., with headquarters at Los Angeles, was 
with the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. for a number of years 
prior to going with the McCloud River Lumber Co. During 
his absence A, M. Mortensen, traffic manager of the Fruit 
Growers’ Supply Co., has managed the supply company in 





¥. B. HUTCHENS, LOS ANGELES, CAL; 
Manager Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. 


addition to handling the traffic work. The Supply company 
purchases all the supplies for the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange, which handles the major part of the citrus fruit 
output of California, including a vast amount of box shooks. 
This some years ago took the Supply company into the lum- 
ber manufacturing field and at Hilt, Cal., it has a large saw- 
mill plant and box factory, in addition to extensive holdings 
of California sugar and white pine timber, logging railroad 
ete., under the supervision of M. H. Grover. 

In a bulletin issued by the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change the return of Mr. Hutchens is announced and it is 
stated that, because of the far reaching war emergency, traffic 
questions that are constantly arising due to changes that 
have been brought about by governmental control of the rail- 
roads and the increased difficulties in obtaining supplies it 
was necessary that these important matters have constant 
attention, which it was not possible for one man alone to give, 
and it is felt that a strong move has been made in the right 
direction in securing Mr. Hutchens’ return, that Mr. Mor- 
tensen may concentrate his efforts on traffic and allied prob- 
lems. 

It is understood that in thé future J. H. Queal, of Minne- 
apolis, president of the McCloud River Lumber Co., having 
disposed of some of his business interests in that section, 
will spend more of his time in California and assume the 
duties heretofore discharged by Mr. Hutchens, in the way of 
looking after more of the details of management at McCloud. 
Thru the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co.’s lumber manufacturing 
interests at Hilt Mr. Hutchens continues his active connection 
with the lumber industry, in which he has been an important 
factor for a number of years, and at the present time he is 
president of the California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 


nnn ne 


WHOLESALERS’ WAR BUREAU FORMED 


A meeting was held at the rooms of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago on Tuesday by wholesalers who are 
interested in the formation of the National Bureau of Whole- 
sale Lumber Distributers to hear the report of the Chicago 
committee which was at Washington, D, C., last week, when 
the bureau was formed at the Raleigh Hotel. M. G. Truman, 
of the Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., presided. The chief 
talk in connéction of the work of the bureau was made by 
George T. Mickle, of the George T. Mickle Lumber Co. 
Previous to. Mr. Mickle’s remarks Henry Pope, a coal dealer 
of Chicago, spoke briefly upon the coal situation as it af- 
fected the coal jobbers. 

Mr. Mickle spoke at length, going thoroly into the plans 
of the wholesalers thru the bureau to serve the Government 
with lumber, especially in the car material end of the busi- 
hess, and he told of what transpired at Washington and 
who attended the conference there. The most interesting 
part of his talk had to do with a conference the wholesalers 
and their attorney, Joseph E. Davies, former head of the 
Federal Trade Commission, had with Chairman Baruch of 
the War Industries Board and Acting Chairman Edgar of 
the lumber committee of the board. Mr. Mickle declared that 
a complete statement as to the work of the bureau would be 
made public in Washington by Louis Germain, Jr., of Pitts- 
burgh, president of the bureau. The bureau has established 
headquarters at 513 Munsey Bullding. 

The purpose of the bureau is to act as a clearing house 
for the lumber mills that do not now furnish lumber for 
the Government thru the present emergency byreaus, 





TELLS ENTERTAININGLY OF THE WAR FRONT 


Officer from Lumberdom Writes of Conditions “Over 
There”—Soldiers’ Life and Fare 


An interesting letter having to do with the work of the 
woods and sawmill men in France who are members of the 
forestry regiments of the American Expeditionary Force has 
been sent to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by Lieut. Charles BE. 
Good, who is now stationed abroad and is adjutant in the 
20th Engineers (Forest). Lieutenant Good before going to 
France was superintendent of the operations of the Oconto 
Co. at Oconto, Wis., and is considered one of the best lumber- 
men of whom the North can boast. The address of Lieutenant 
Good is Adjutant, 20th Engineers (Forest), U. 8S. M. P. O., 
No. 717, France, and his letter and an appended poem on 
“Service of the Rear,” which shows how grieved the lumber- 
jacks are because they are not in the front line trenches, are 
as follows: 


After going to Washington I returned to the plant at 
Oconto on Tuesday morning and that afternoon I received 
a wire to report immediately, later getting permission to 
remain at the plant until Sunday that I might straighten out 
as much as possible my business and personal affairs. I left 
for Washington Sunday, arrived there on Wednesday noon 
and the following Monday was on my way to France. Inas- 
much as I had to get an outfit together during the short time 
I was at the camp, and at the same time take care of the 
work that was laid out for me, I had no time to spare. 
Colonel Mitchell, in command of the 20th Engineers, made me 
his adjutant when I arrived at the camp, and inasmuch as he 
had charge of the boat coming over, I acted in the capacity 
of adjutant during the trip, so found plenty to do without 
giving any consideration to the danger from the subs. On 
the whole we had a nice trip, altho for two days the seas 
tossed the boat about considerably; but I proved a better 
sailor than I had figured was possible on the Atlantic and 
was not blessed with a touch of ‘mal de mer.” We sighted 
land on a Sunday morning, as beautiful a day as ever man 
was blessed with, and it was an impressive sight. I would like 
to give you the particulars about this and other things, but 
the censorship rules are most rigid. In my capacity of adju- 
tant I find it necessary to do no small amount of reprimand- 
ing, so I feel that my own actions must be exemplary. How- 
ever, we landed the following morning, and I assure you that 
enjoyable as was the trip it seemed good to set foot on terra 
firma once more, 

For a few days we were 
moved about considerably, 
but at length were stationed 
and got down to business in 
a place where we are most 
comfortably situated. Due to 
censorship rules, as stated 
above, it is not within my 
power at the present time to 
give you facts and particu- 
lars relative to our opera- 
tions over here, but I will 
say that the engineer troops 
have accomplished wonders, 
and not until the war is over 
will the world know what an 
enormous undertaking was 
placed in their hands, and 
how well it was carried out, 
In our branch a great deal 
of material is being turned 
out daily. For a time the 
force was crippled somewhat 
thru lack of equipment, as 
the men were sent over con- 
siderably faster than the 
equipment could be gotten to 
them, but now that situation 
has been remedied and most 
satisfactory results are being 
obtained. 

Men who have played a prominent part in the lumber 
world have made personal sacrifices of no small proportion tov 
come over and do their bit, among them being Maj. George 
H. Kelly, of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., and Maj. Robert 
A. Johnson, of the Klamath Falls Lumber Co, They are men 
of wonderful executive ability, and their influence has been 
felt thruout the entire operation. 

Colonel Mitchell, who is commanding officer of the 20th 
Engineers, has proved to be one of the greatest organizers 
the army has ever had. He is in command of a regiment 
that is five times as large as an ordinary regiment, and has 
gotten his men and equipment over here in a remarkably 
short time. He is the type of man who keeps us on our mettle 
all the time, giving a man credit for his virtues, and repri- 
manding him for his misdoings. Every man in the regiment 
likes him and would give the last ounce of strength he has for 
him. I feel very fortunate in having been given the oppor- 
tunity to associate with him to the extent I have since get- 
ting into the service. 

France is a country the beauty of which one can not help 
but love, and the people of which one can not help but admire. 
They have made their sacrifices in a wholehearted way and 
are a noble example to mankind. Between the Americans 
and the French there is a mutual feeling of admiration which 
makes living over here not at all undesirable. You people 
back home have been very considerate of our welfare, the 
result being that we are not suffering from lack of good 
healthful food and warm clothing, nor any of the necessities 
of life. The men are all happy, healthy and filled with the 
desire to do their utmost to crush the beast that has been 
trying so hard to destroy Christianity and civilization, There 
is a universal sentiment among the men who have not been 
fortunate enough as yet to get into the battle that the only 
grievance they have is that they have been put to work behind 
the lines. 

In that connection the service back of the lines was until 
recently known as the “Service of the Rear.” Some poetically 
inclined genius whose name is not known concocted a bit of 
rhyme entitled the “Service of the Rear,’ which was pub 
lished quite broadcast a short time ago, and it portrays very 
well the attitude of the men who have not been able to go 
over the top. Thinking that perhaps you might find this 
as interesting as did we, I enclose herewith a copy. 

I am very sorry not to be able to tell you more of the 
woods and mill operations, as I know you are vitally inter- 
ested, but at the present time it is not within my power to do 
so. It is not improbable that within a short time some infor 
mation will be given the lumber and forestry periodicals, and 
we know that you will all read the same with interest. 

With very best wishes, I remain, yours sincerely, 

LiguT. CHARLES ELLIS Goon, 
Adjutant, 20th Engineers, N. A. 








LIEUT. C. BH. GOOD 


The Service of the Rear 


When this cruel war is over 
And the boys go marching home, 
I’m afraid I’ll be an outcast 
And forever have to roam. 
When they show their “wounded” chevrons 
And service stripes of gold, 
And they tell admiring lassies 
Of valorous deeds and bold, 
I’ll be missing from the circle, 
And no one there will hear 
How I nearly was a hero 
In the “Service of the Rear.” 


CHORUS: 


IT am an S. O. R. boy; also an S. O. L.* 

I never pulled a trigger, or sent a Boche to hell. 

I never saw 4 dugout; in fact, was never near 

For I performed my duty in the “Service of the Rear.” 


When we passed that glorious statue 
That our liberties uphold, 

We looked forward to the future 
With ardent spirits bold. 

We prated of democracy, 
And freedom of the seas 

And how we'd get the kaiser 
And bring him to his knees; 

How we'd face the German legions, 
Without a trace of fear, 

But, alas, we had not reckoned with 
“The Service of the Rear.” 


CHorus: 
For I’m an 8. O. R. boy; also an 8. 0. L: 
I never saw a battle nor heard a screaming shell. 
The only Hun I ever saw was “Prisonnier Le Guerre” 
And working just like I was in the “Service of the Rear.” 


I've done some provost duty, 
Took a turn in warehouse “A,” 
Hit up the docks at midnight, 
When the front was short of hay. 
I’ve set up locomotives, 

Then built a mile of track, 
Chopped wood and dug some ditches, 
Just to keep from getting slack, 

But tho I’ve done my duty 
As I saw it true and clear, 
I'll never get a medal 
For my “Service in the Rear.” 


CuHorus: 

For I'm an §, 0. R, boy; also an 8. O. L. 

But I’ve always done my duty, and tried to do it well. 

So I hope at the “fini” they will grant my wish so dear 

And let me kick the kaiser in the service of the rear. 

SS. O. L. is an abbreviated construction of the expression 

“Sure out of luck,” having its birth at one of the training 
camps, I believe.—C, E. G. 


In the Front Line Trenches 

Parents of commissioned officers or privates who are in 
France have anxiety great enough, even tho they are con 
fident that their lads are still in course of training and far 
from the firing line, but when you know that your boy has 
been in the front line trenches since last October, and daily 
on the firing line against the Huns, then the anxiety is in- 
describable, The daily casualty list is something to be 
dreaded ; even tho it does not contain the boy’s name today 
it may tomorrow. W. B. King, son of W. O. King, president 
of W. O. King & Co., wholesalers of hardwood lumber, 
2452 Loomis Street, Chicago, has been fighting the Boche 
since early last fall, and for the last two months has been 
in the vicinity of Toul and St. Mihiel, where the American 
boys who so far are really in the thick of the fighting are 
stationed. Young King, who is 22 years old, is a member of 
Battery E, 149th field artillery. He was expecting to enter 
Yale when the war broke out, but preferred to enter the 
war instead, He enlisted as a private and was among the 
first of the boys to follow Pershing to France, and was 
among the first to be given an opportunity to go “over the 
top.” His letters home are full of enthusiasm and fairly 
breathe the spirit which permeates the boys who are priv- 
ileged to “up and at’? the enemy. Needless to say his par- 
ents, tho anxious as parents can possibly be, are proud that 
their boy is in the front ranks fighting for freedom. 

Ben A. Webster, son of Charles Webster, of Waucoma, 
Iowa, one of the best known retailers in the middle West, 
and who is associated with his father in business, has joined 
the aviation service of the army and is now in training at 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn. Since graduating 
from the University of Minnesota, he has been secretary of 
the Webster-Conover Lumber Co., treasurer of the Carpenter- 
Webster Co., and vice president of the New Home Lumber 
Co., of Waucoma, 7 

David M. Wolf, president of the Canton Lumber Co,, of 
Baltimore, Md., last week received word that his son, Dupont 
L. Wolf, who is a private in the 117th trench mortar bat- 
tery, composed chiefly of Baltimore lads, was slightly 
wounded while fighting on the French front. Private Wolf 





PRIVATE W. B. KING OF CHICAGO, 
Fighting in the Toul District. 


is 21 years old, and has been in active service since the 
battery was organized. 

Glen H. Holloway, secretary-treasurer of the Utley-Hollo- 
way Co., of Chicago, who is a first lieutenant, has been 
summoned into service with the 20th Engineers (Forest). 
Lieutenant Holloway received his commission late in April 
and expects to leave soon for France. He is now in the 
East. During the absence of Lieutenant Holloway, Jobn 
Utley, president of the company, will have the assistance of 
William M. Hopkins, 





CHICAGO AS WAR PRODUCTION CENTER 


Nearer-and nearer Chicago is coming to the stage of its 
claim to being one of the most advantageous points for a war 
material production center being looked upon with favor with 
the “powers that be” at Washington. During the week 
Thomas B. Carey, president of the Codperative League of 
Building Trades and Industries, and F. B. Sullivan, its execu- 
tive secretary, were hurriedly summoned to Washington for 
the purpose of placing before Chairman Hurley and Genera} 
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Square Lumber Co. 


Neptune Ave., from Warehouse Ave. to W. 21st St. 
Coney Island, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Wholesale and Retail 


REGISTERED 

experience at 
An _ opportu- 
presented in 
N. Y. Market 
that knows 
market wants. 


2 years retail 
your service. 
nity to be re- 
the Greater 
by a concern 
what this® 





TRADE MARK 


We have 304 feet water front that is at your service 
if you are figuring on water delivery in this locality. 


Let us represent you in this territory. 


We Can Satisfy You in Every Way. 














The Transfer ly , 
Lumber&ShingleCo. } TRANSFER BRAK 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. |i LORE 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING aime 

Transfer Brand—Extra Clears @ 
100% clear, 100% vert. grain, plump 5 to 2" (10" bunches) No Sap, p 


it 
WEATHERBEST Shinatzs 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. East Chicago, Ind. 
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MISSISSIPPI 


Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged in manu- 
facturing and catering to the 
Yellow Pine trade for 36 years. 


WE SOLICIT SPECIAL ORDERS 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD MISSISSIPPI 




















tox Y ellow Pine u-« 


Specializing mixed or straight cars of 


Flooring, 3”, 4” and 6”, Boards, S2S, 8”, 10” and 12”, 
Ceiling, 5-8x4”’. Drop Siding, No. 116. 
Shiplap, 8x10”. Di i dom | 


ALL KILN DRIED. 


! Poplarville Saw Mill Co. 


POPLARVILLE, MISS. 
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L.N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO., Moss Point, Miss. 


EXPORTERS OF 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty 


Daily Capacity of Mills, 300,000 Feet. Other Mills: Native Lumber on eR 
Howison, Miss.. Van Cleave, Miss. Shipping Points: Pascagoula and 
Ship Island, Cable Addrsss, ‘Dantzler’, Moss Point, Miss. 











Custom Dressing and Boring 


MODERN EQUIPPED PLANING MILL 
300,000 Ft. Daily Capacity 


MERCANTILE LUMBER CO., Jackson, Miss. 


Mill on I. C., Y. & M. V., N. O.& G. N., G. & S. I and A. & V. Railroads 








NICHOLSON ON FACTORY 


By J. Lee Nicholson, certified public 


d facto’ speciali 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS fon "S170 co Sour *Pectaliat. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Maniger Piez statistics to support Chicago’s appeal for a 
Government shipyard, 

“We are prepared to offer a free site on the Drainage Canal 
to the Government,” said Mr. Sullivan before leaving, ‘and 
we have 3,000 experienced workers who can be utilized on 
shi) work at once. We have figures indicating that Chicago 
hag 50,000 building trade workers not employed at their occu- 
pation, 250,000,000 feet of lumber on hand, and housing room 
for 500,000 additional population.” 

Chicago is also out after the proposed $75,000,000 Govern- 
ment ordnance plant and its advantages were also shown in 
Washington this week before a few army officers and to 
Judge E. H. Gary, of the United States Steel Corporation, 
who were selected by the Secretary of War to build the 
country’s greatest gun plant. Officials of the Codéperative 
League of Building Tredes and Industries also conferred 
with Government officials on that matter. One of the chief 
points in favor of the Chicago district is that it is 1,000 miles 
from the seacoast, making it comparatively safe from an 
enemy attack, and at the same time it is the center of pro- 
duction of every requisite for such a plant and a center of 
railroads and accessible by water routes. 

Contracts for Middle West 

After a brief period of inspection in the Chicago district, 
Mr. Hurley returned early in the week to Washington, where 
the Chicago committee went a little later to confer with him 
and others. Before departing Mr. Hurley spoke about the 
great expansion of the ship building program and said that 
as a consequence Chicago and the West would benefit. 

“There is to be a great expansion,” he said, “but it will 
not be in districts already congested. We are trying to build 
everything we can in the middle West. We have found, for 
instance, that we can ship a carload of steel from Gary to 
Seattle in less time than we can forward it from Pittsburgh 
to Philadelphia. It is probable that contracts amounting to 
a good many millions of dollars will be placed in Chicago and 
vicinity, especially for boilers and engines. It is said that 
fully one-half of the boilers that will be needed by the emer- 
gency fleet will be manufactured in Chicago or what is known 
as the Chicago industrial district.” 

H. L. Peterson, secretary and manager of the Universal 
Shipbuilding Co., of Sturgeon Bay, Wis., was in Chicago dur. 
ing the week on his way home from an eastern trip during 
which he also conferred with Government shipbuilding officials 
and with officials of foreign Governments who are our allies. 
The company of which Mr. Peterson is president recently 
launched the 3,500-ton ship Sturgeon Bay for the Govern- 
ment, and it is now figuring on a 12-barge contract with the 
French Government. The ship launched was 267 feet long 
and 44 feet wide and will pass thru the lakes and canals to 
the Atlantic coast without being cut in two, as some of the 
lake-built ships must be. The barges that may be built by 
the company are to be each of 2,200 tons, with a length of 
230 feet and 41 feet wide. The company now has under con- 
struction three ocean-going tugs that will be used for mine 
sweepers. These are to be 165 feet long and have 750 horse 
power. The hope of the company is that Sturgeon Bay 
will become a big ship building center. It has a natural land 
locked harbor which the Government within recent months 
has spent $1,250,000 in improving. The company has 350 
men employed and in order to accommodate more workers 
plans to build several hundred bunk houses of a modern and 
sanitary type. The Government seems to desire to aid con- 
cerns in every way possible when it is shown that they are 
equipped to produce results in the way of ship building, and 
the builders at Sturgeon Bay are not letting any grass grow 
under their feet in further promoting the city as a scene for 
ship building. Several boats for the Government are now 
being built at Manitowoe and one at Green Bay, while Mil- 
waukee is preparing rapidly to get into the ship building 
game. 





A GREAT CHICAGO INSTITUTION 


Some business concerns fill so great a place in the commer- 
cial life of the community in which they exist, and in the 
territory which they serve, that in the popular mind they 
almost lose their private status and are thought of as quasi- 
public institutions. So it is with the great house of Rand, 
McNally & Co., whose name is a household word thruout the 
United States, and well known thruout the civilized world. 
Established over sixty years ago, the growth of the company 
has been co-incident with the development of Chicago. It 
covers all of the various branches of printing and publishing, 
and excels in each. Its international reputation as a maker 
of maps, atlases and globes is too well known to require com- 
ment. The imprint of Rand McNally & Co. upon a map is a 
guaranty of accuracy down to the very minute the map was 
drawn. The company is in constant touch with every source 
of official information regarding changes, and its plates of 
maps of the United States and of the various States are kept 
constantly revised. Just now it is putting out a wonderfully 
useful series of maps, both wall and pocket, showing the 
various European battle fronts, the battle lines being redrawn 
monthly to conform to the actual situation. These maps are 
on sale thruout the country. The company is almost equally 
well known as a publisher of school text books and of general 
literature of every kind. 

Of particular interest to lumber manufacturers operating 
commissaries is the department devoted to the printing of 
coupon books for the use of company stores. On account of 
its enormous production of railway tickets and mileage books, 
practically all of the great railway systems of the country 
being among its customers, it is able to execute orders for 
every sort of coupon book in shortest possible time and at 
prices impossible for less well equipped plants to meet. It 
was the privilege of a representative of the AMpRICAN LuM- 
BERMAN to inspect the coupon and ticket department of this 
great plant one day last week, under the personal guidance of 
T. J. Hayden, the efficient manager of that department, and 
altho somewhat familiar with printing equipment he was 
amazed at the wonderful array of specially designed machines 
for manufacturing coupon books and numbered tickets of 
every kind. These machines seem actually endowed with in- 
telligence, performing the most complicated functions with a 
discriminating precision that is positively uncanny. Spe- 
cially built machines that perform six or eight operations 
simultaneously are arrayed in long rows. These may be seen 
swallowing endless rolls of paper which pass at lightning 
speed over rollers and between various sets of cylinders, com- 
ing out at the other end complete coupons, printed in three 
or more colors, numbered, perforated and folded ready for the 
covers, which are put on on other machines. Then they are 
carefully inspected by girl experts to detect any imperfections. 
Next the coupon books are packed in uniform packages, se- 
curely wrapped, the number of books and the serial numbers 
of the coupons marked on the outside and the package sealed 
with the Rand, McNally & Co. seal. As long as that seal re- 
mains unbroken the company guarantees the accuracy of the 
count as marked on the package, which is a valuable feature, 
as it enables the commissary manager to put the books away 
until needed, even if a year or more hence, without fearing 
that any coupons may be abstracted. All he needs to do is 
to observe the seal. If that is intact he may be sure that 











the package has not been tampered with. ‘There are about 
150 persons employed in the coupon department, while the 
total number of employees is over 2,000. 

The splendid Rand, McNally & Co. building, situated at the 
corner of Harrison and Clark streets, extending clear thru to 
La Salle Street, is one of the finest and most up to date manu- 
facturing buildings in Chicago. ‘Ten stories in height, it is 
built around an open court, insuring ample light and air for 
each floor. It is of fireproof construction and is sprinklered 
thruout. Sanitary conditions for the employees are of the 
very best, the equipment including porcelain washstands and 
steel lockers for clothing. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative also was shown 
thru the several floors devoted to general commercial print- 
ing, such as the production of fine illustrated booklets and 
catalogs, plain and in colors, as well as the more ordinary 
classes of work. One huge press, printing several colors at 
a single operation, was busy turning out 350,000 large book- 
lets for the American Red Cross, to be used in connection with 
next week’s drive for funds. 

An interesting feature of the Rand McNally establishment 
is the woodworking branch, where are produced map cases 
and racks, ticket cases for railroads, and drawer cabinets for 
the Rand-McNally map tack system, extensively used by firms 
employing traveling salesman. This system, briefly, consists 
of maps of any States or sales territory, mounted in a series 
of shallow drawers having three-ply softwood bottoms, made 
in either cabinet or desk form, and containing any desired 
number of units. By the use of colored tacks and colored 
silk cord the entire sales territory may be visualized. The 
company issues a booklet describing this system which con- 
cerns employing salesmen will find of interest. The appli- 
ances described are made of oak, ash or birch, finished in 
various styles or effects, including natural or golden oak, 
mahogany, cherry, walnut, etc. 

There is always great satisfaction in dealing with a house 
of established reputation and equipped to render the very 
best of service in its field, and the name of Rand, McNally & 
Co. has for three generations been a synonym for accuracy 
and quality of product, square dealing and integrity. 


PASS RESOLUTIONS ON DEATHS OF TWO 


Resolutions on the recent deaths of Arthur Gourley, of 
Arthur Gourley & Co., and Ira M. Smith, of the Von Platen 
& Dick Co., were passed this week by the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago. The resolutions on the death of Mr. 
Gourley were prepared by a committee composed of John 
Spry, C. B. Flinn and Perley Lowe, who knew the deceased 








THE LATE ARTHUR GOURLEY 


many years while he was in business in Chicago, and both 
resolutions were then passed by the Board of Directors. The 
resolutions on the death of Mr. Gourley read as follows: 


WHEREAS, We learn with deep regret of the death on 
Thursday, May 9, 1918, of Mr. Arthur Gourley, for many 
years one of our associates in the lumber trade and _ presi- 
dent of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago in 1899, and 
one of the few remaining members of the trade of the early 
days of our city, a citizen whose upright and noble life was a 
standard of emulation to his fellows; therefore be it 

Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Gourley the lumbermen 
of Chicago have suffered the loss of one of their most honored 
friends, one whom they had learned to respect for his sterling 
integrity and many good qualities of mind and heart; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That we tender his sorrowing and afflicted family 
our heartfelt sympathy in this hour of their bereavement and 
commend them for consolation to Him who orders all things 
for the best; and be it further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon the records 
of this association and a copy be sent to the family of our 
deceased brother and to the lumber press. 


The resolutions on the death of Mr. Smith are as follows: 


WHEREAS, We have learned with profound sorrow of the 
sudden death on Sunday, April 28, of Mr. Ira M. Smith, for 
the last six years member of the firm of Von Platen & Dick 
Co. ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That Mr. Smith having been prominently identi- 
fied for many years with the mill work business of the city 
of Chicago we point with pride and satisfaction to the life 
of our late associate as a bright example of business integrity 
and uprightness, worthy of emulation ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago 
tender to the bereaved family their condolence and warmest 
sympathy in this hour of their great affliction; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread on the records 
of the association and a copy be sent to the family of our 
deceased brother and to the lumber press, 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From May 9, to May 13, inclusive, four vessels brought 
1,176,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribution. The 
largest cargo, 500,000 feet, was carried by the steamer 7’. 4. 
Ohristie, from Escanaba, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

May 9—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Gladstone, Mich., 245,000 
feet. 

May 11—Steamer T. 8S. Christie, Escanaba, Mich., 500,000 
feet. 

May 13—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Escanaba, Mich., 251,000 
feet. 

May 13—Steamer Edward E. Skecle, Thompson, Mich., 
180,000 feet, 
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MERIDIAN, MISS. 
(Continued from Page 65) 


lumber, and, according to the lumbermen’s way of thinking, 
considering the fact that the elimination of the wholesaler 
would mean the shutting down of most of the smaller mills, 
any step on the part of the Government that would tend to 
eliminate the wholesaler would be a step in the wrong direc- 
tion, considering its enormous requirements for lumber. 

Shippers continue to be bothered by embargoes which in 
most cases are in effect one day and lifted the next, and this 
condition makes it necessary, before loading cars, to ascer- 
tain from the railroads whether or not they will accept the 
shipments, 

Government representatives that are looking after the 
shipment of orders, report that shipments have been moving 
more satisfactorily recently than heretofore. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


May 14.—The lumber business has been very much up in 
the air the last week over what action the Government in- 
tends to take regarding the lumber business. Opinion as to 
whether there actually will be an order to fix prices is divided. 
Some lumbermen believe that nothing will be done; others, 
that with the present conditions at the mills and the proba- 
bility of large Government orders being placed soon the pres- 
ent range makes a fixing of prices inevitable. For example 
one report here is that orders now are being drawn up for 
400,000,000 feet of boards, 2x4 and 2x6, for cantonment addi- 
tions. This, of course, is for southern pine. 

The new reconsignment rules have about knocked out the 
transit car business and there was a merry scramble here 
the early part of the month getting rid of transit cars. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


May 13.—The Louisiana legislature assembled in regular 
session at Baton Rouge today, and will be asked to consider 
a number of measures in which the lumbermen of the State 
are either directly or indirectly interested. Efforts to amend 
the workmen’s compensation bill are promised, for one thing, 
and a fight to repeal the measure entirely has been threat- 
ened. Its amendment is not improbable, but the fight for its 
repeal will be opposed both by employers and by representa- 
tives of labor. Register Grace, of the State land office, is 
seeking the enactment of a bill permitting his office to sell 
the timber on all State-owned lands and to permit the leasing 
of such lands after the timber is removed, for agricultural 
purposes, where they are adapted to agriculture. Another 
proposed bill of interest to the lumber industry will be intro- 
duced by Representative Wilkinson of West Baton Rouge; it 
is a vagrancy measure drafted along the lines of the New 
Jersey and Maryland statutes, with ‘teeth’ strong enough to 
compel able-bodied loafers to go to work or join the army. 
The measure will have the backing of the farming interests, 
which are worried, like the lumbermen, over the labor short- 
age. 

The Jahncke Shipbuilding Corporation is organizing a force 
and assembling materials for the construction of a 10,000-ton 
floating dry dock, which is to be built on the river front. The 
dock board recently granted the company use of the neces- 
sary river frontage for this purpose. When completed the 
dock will be placed in service in the New Orleans harbor, in- 
creasing local facilities for ship repair. 

It is announced that all labor, skilled and unskilled, for 
construction of the Industrial Canal and the Foundation Co.’s 
ship yard here will be recruited by the Federal employment 
agency, whose director, Hans A. M. Jacobsen, has stated that 
he will not send local applicants for employment to outside 
positions until the labor needs of these projects are fully sup- 
plied. It is reported that from 38,000 to 4,000 men will be 
required for this work within the next few weeks. Mr. Jacob- 
sen also announces that private corporations and individuals 
will be barred from conducting private labor-recruiting ex- 
peditions hereafter. 

The four-masted schooner Herald, lumber laden, badly 
water-logged and apparently abandoned by its crew, was 
towed into ‘a Gulf port’? Sunday morning by the Carrie W. 
Babson. Captain Woods, of the Babson, reported that he 
picked up the schooner about 100 miles offshore. He found 
that all instruments and papers had been removed from the 
cabin, an indication that the crew had got away safely. It is 
assumed that the vessel came to grief during a northeaster 
that swept the Gulf recently. 

Assistant Secretary A. G. T. Moore, of the Southern Pine 
Association, is spending the day at Bogalusa, on association 
business. 

Representatives of the American Car & Foundry Co. were 
in conference here today with the officials of the Southern 
Pine Emergency Bureau, relative to the furnishing of mate- 
rial for the freight cars recently ordered by the Government. 
It is understood that the company plans to place with the 
mills, for delivery as quickly as possible, an order for approxi- 
mately 85,000,000 feet of car material. This business, to- 
gether with another order for possibly 100,000,000 feet of car 
material, will, according to present indications and expecta- 
tions, be placed thru the bureau. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


May 13.—Except for demand for some items slackening 
slightly after a very heavy spring trade which caused many 
order files to become loaded, there has been very little change 
recently in the southern pine market in this territory. The 
southern pine dealers have every reason to feel satisfied 
with the general situation, for the market continues steady, 
with prices holding firm and indications pointing to splendid 
trading all the year. Still more advances in prices also 
seem imminent, owing to the extraordinary call for some 
items and the scarcity at mills. 

It is estimated that the output of the mills generally is 
still considerably less than normal, probably 25 percent, 
altho some say 30 percent. This is due to the shortage of 
labor, which seems to be affecting all mills, seriously crip- 
pling some of them. 

Compared with a few weeks ago, the transportation situa- 
tion is a little unfavorable, with indications that another car 
shortage is developing. Only about half the requirements 
are reported on one or two lines of this territory, with box 
cars growing moye or less searce on practically all lines, 
Flat cars for loading timbers are also becoming very scarce. 
Many cars are being demanded for transporting the potato 
crop, which is unprecedentedly large this year, and other 
perishable articles, and this is causing more or less incon- 
venience to lumber mills, which must wait till perishables 
are moved. 

One of the strongest things in the southern pine market is 
dimension, which in all items and lengths is quoted at $2.50 
above the list, except 16-foot lengths, which are bringing 
$1 higher, a very altitudinous figure. The demand has 
caused dimension to become scarce, and there is difficulty 
in obtaining large amounts of certain grades and lengths. 





Even mixed cars calling for specified amounts of dimension 
are hard to buy. The market on random lengths and sizes 
loading, for instance, No. 1, 2x4-inch, 12- to 20-foot, is 
about $2 above Sept. 10 basis, and the market on 2x4- and 
2x6-inch No. 6, random lengths loading, is about $1.50 over, 
some quoting 50 cents less than the latter figure. The 2x8- 
to 2x12-inch items are more difficult to get and are quoted 
at 50 cents more a thousand than the 2x4- and 2x6-inch, 
There is also a strong market on boards, particularly 10- 
and 12-inch, and shiplap and center matched flooring are 
about the same, with the market a little easier on No. 1 
common but still strong on No. 2, Also, 6-inch No. 2 center 
matched is scarce. For specified loadings of boards the 
larger mills are getting a premium of $2 to $3. The timber 
demand is also very strong. 

Owners of cut-over timberlands of this territory are in- 
terested in an announcement from Baton Rouge, La., that 
G. P. Williams, of the Federal animal industry bureau, has 
been stationed there and will give particular attention to the 
sheep industry in Louisiana, This year has seen a sub- 
stantial increase in sheep raising on cut-over lands, and 
the results will be watched with great interest, as they are 
likely to stimulate improvement of sheep raising on these 
lands as well as on other lands in the State. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


May 14.—The most serious factor in the southern pine 
market of Texas is the labor situation at the mills. There 
is already a shortage and the prospects for any relief are 
not bright. 

The market grows stiffer every day, with demand for all 
items increasing. With the arrival of seasonable weather in 
Texas the farmers are busy in the fields, and as a result the 
domestic market has become quieter, but with the prospects 
for good crops a splendid business is looked for next fall 
and winter. 

The Warren-Cleveland Lumber Co., a new concern with 
headquarters in Houston, has purchased from the John W. 
#reer Lumber Co. its sawmill at Louetta, a short distance 
from Houston. The mill was owned by Thomas W. Blake, 
sales manager for the South Texas Lumber Co., and John 
W. Greer. The new company is composed of J. F. Warren, 
formerly president of the Cummer Manufacturing Co., and 
George W. Cleveland, jr., who has had charge of the hard- 
wood department of the South Texas Lumber Co., but has 
resigned that position to take up his new duties. The mill 
has in prospect a run of about five years. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


May 14.—All-rail shipments of shingles are being made 
again at about 4 cents over the lake-and-rail rate. When 
someone remarked that this was a small difference a shipper 
said that even one cent difference would determine a sale. 
The report that nobody wants shingles in any amount seems 
to be general. When the lake fleet is back with a supply of 
them it looks as if the market would show further weakness. 

James A. White, who built a house in Buffalo half a dozen 
years ago to occupy as the permanent eastern representative 
of the Boyne City Lumber Co., has sold it and will resume 
his residence in Boyne City. The sale earlier in the season 
of the lake lumber vessels of that interest goes still further 
to indicate that the company is intending to market lumber 
elsewhere. The big eastern points covered formerly were 
Buffalo and Detroit, and Mr. White has lived alternately in 
both cities to look after the business. 

Three vessels have arrived here with lumber during the 
last week, most of it being hemlock. The total receipts were 
about 2,000,000 feet. Among the yards getting in stock were 
Montgomery Bros. & Co.; Hurd Bros.; the Blanchard Lumber 
Co., and H. M. McNeil, which arrived on the Charles Horn, 
H. H. Hettler and Nessen, 

Fred M. Sullivan returned from New York by automobile 
this week, having been in that city to see his son, Lieut. F. 
Fleming Sullivan, who was sailing for service in France with 
his regiment. 

Graves, Manbert & George have a new service flag, which 
bears fourteen stars, and it is expected that others will be 
added soon, 

Ganson G. Depew, son of Ganson Depew, of the Goodyear 
Lumber Co., has been chosen to Skull and Bones at Yale. 
He left the university recently to enter the aviation service 
and is now at Pensacola, Fla. 

Carlton W. Betts, who is secretary to Col. Disque, head 
of the airplane production service in the Northwest, visited 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Betts, this week after taking 
a trip to Washington, D. C. 

The Hendricks-Caskey Co. reports Pacific coast products in 
good demand, with some increase in the number of transit 
cars. 

The May meeting of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange entered 
a protest against the proposed method of shipping lumber 
which saves the shipper from making a certificate of inspec- 
tion. This seems to be aimed at the hardwood trade for 
some reason not understood here, but these dealers say it 
will handicap them badly and they can not get a trade ac- 
ceptance without it. 

The trade here is getting stacks of circulars from the 
Southern Pine Association, which appears much disturbed 
over the possibility of the Government taking another step 
toward affirming its position in regard to preferential ship- 
ments. It is said that shippers are given to dodging the 
order by one device or another, and according to the circu- 
lars there is now some expectation that the Government 
will prohibit all roads having Government orders to handle 
to receive any freight, except provisions, outside of the 
regular Government orders. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


May 13.—When the season of navigation opens on the Erie 
Canal Wednesday the waterway, now known as the barge 
canal, due to its enlargement to accommodate 1,000-ton 
barges, will be under the supervision and control of the Gov- 
ernment during the period of the war. In order to facilitate 
the operations of boats on the waterway, transporting food- 
stuffs and other supplies essential to the fighting forces of 
Uncle Sam and the allies in Europe, the Government has 
made arrangements to take over twenty-five tugs on the lakes 
and along the route of the canal for towing purposes. Seven 
of these tugs are located at the Tonawandas. The Govern- 
ment has also commandeered all the grain and most of the 


lumber carrying boats formerly operated on the canal by inde- - 


pendent owners, and will operate them. Shippers here are 
planning to ship several cargoes from the Tonawandas on the 
opening day of the season, a consignment of stock having ar- 
rived at the local port aboard the I. Watson Stephenson:a 
week ago for transportation to Albany, N. Y. 

The steamer Arizona, the third vessel to arrive at the Tona- 
wandas this spring with lumber, reached port today with ap- 
proximately 750,000 feet of stock for J. P. Mackenzie and 
the R. T, Jones Lumber Co. 
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MILLS AT 
SUFFOLK, VA. SPRING HOPE, N.C. MIDDLESEX. N. C, 


Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 











Sales Representatives : 
L. C. LITCHFIELD, - - 52 Vanaerbilt Ave., N. Y. 
GEO. C. FAIRCHILD, - - «  &  Plattsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO., - ‘Middletown, Del. 
PICKET, HYDE & LANGGANS CO., - Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK,VA. 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 
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North Carolina 
Pine 
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—MILLS AT — 
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R.G. White, Sales Mgr. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 
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Wellington & Powellsville R. R.Co., Windsor, N. C. 
Planing. Mill, Capacity, 100,000 per day. "See Mille; — Edom 
N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N. C. Capacity, 140,000 per day, 


General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 
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of our lumber because we know it 
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Timbers, Dimension, 


RICHMOND, VA 
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Let us quote you today. 


The Great Lakes Timber & Lumber Co. 


«WHOLESALE AND COMMISSION 
30 Euclid Arcade Annex, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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The Milton Lumber Co. | 


Milton, 
Florida 
Shingles in 


straight or 
mixed cars. 


Wholesale Dealers in long and short leaf 
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For Quick Sale 


1x4 to 12” No. 1 Common Idaho White Pine. 
1x4 to 12” No. 2 and No. 3 Common Soft Western Pine. 
2x4 to 2x12 No. 1 Norway. 


The John C. King Lumber Co. 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 


May 13.—It looks as if the stocks of North Carolina pine 
held by wholesalers here will shortly be drawn upon by the 
military authorities, regardless of whether the lumber has 
previously been disposed of to private buyers or not. A rep- 
resentative of Major Arnold, construction quartermaster sta- 
tioned at the big new repair shops erected by the United 
States Army at Colgate Creek, today visited the wholesale 
offices, getting from them statements as to the quantity of 
lumber available and on the wharves. He hit a very oppor- 
tune time, for last week was a period of heavy receipts, which 
materially swelled the stocks on the wharves. The lumber, 
it is thought, is wanted to hurry some of the construction 
in progress or contemplated, among these operations being 
the erection of hundreds of cottages for ship yard employees, 
not to mention other work. 

Large quantities of lumber will be called for in the con 
struction of 5382 additional cottages to house workers in 
the ship yards around Baltimore, bids having been asked of 
a number of builders last week. It is said that the con- 
tract for the work will be awarded some time this week, ana 
that construction will be pushed as rapidly as possible. The 
cottages will be erected at Dundalk, near Sparrows Point, and 
the total number going up in that section will thus be 
brought above 800, a contract for the erection of 304 struc- 
tures, mostly cottages, having been awarded to the Con- 
solidated Construction Co. about ten days ago. Altogether 
the erection of about 1,200 cottages is contemplated. The 
work will involve the use of extensive quantities of shingles, 
the cottages being in the suburbs where the restrictions as 
to material do not apply. 

There is much other work coming out, and the total of 
new construction to be added to the record of the year 
probably runs into high figures. 


NEW YORK 


May 13.—There is little change reported in the lumber 
market, either in the wholesale or retail branches, there 
being a steady demand for practically all kinds and grades 
of lumber but the problem of the trade apparently is that of 
transportation, altho where deliveries have been possible 
they are slow and there is a depletion in the market in cer- 
tain lines. Prices are firm and there is a marked tendency 
toward further advances. The demand for lumber for build- 
ing purposes is better than it has been for some time, owing 
to the increased volume of suburban building construction. 

The drive for the Third Liberty Loan has ended and the 
lumber trade and building trade, having oversubscribed their 
proportions of the loan, have every reason to be proud of 
the remarkable showing made, and they have proved beyond 
a doubt that whenever the call for patriotic service comes 
their reply will be most convincing, and the final results have 
clearly shown that the lumber and building trade can al- 
ways be depended upon no matter how adverse the condi- 
tions. 

There has been some falling off in the number of large 
contracts placed during the last week, but it is announced 
that a new hotel, claimed to be the largest in the world, will 
be erected in the Grand Central Terminal zone. Reports 
that building projects of this character are now under con- 
sideration and that active construction will be started just 
as soon as circumstances and conditions permit are the tonic 
the building situation requires to restore vitality to the 
industry. 

There has been a continuation of activity where small 
building operations and alterations are concerned. ‘This 
latter phase of construction is now of paramount importance 
and, with the exception of Government building projects, is 
practically all that is being done. Buildings, a number of 
which were formerly thought ready for condemnation, are 
being remodeled along modern lines, Newer structures are 
being altered to meet present requirements both for com- 
mercial and industrial occupancy. 

I. F. Perry, secretary of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, spent part of last week in Washington 
in connection with association affairs and with the National 
Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributers. 

Robert R. Sizer, B. L. Tim and H. J. Eckstein, together 
with a half dozen or more wholesalers and retailers of this 
city, were in Washington a good part of last week on general 
lumber matters. Much interest is shown by the southern 
pine wholesalers in the National Bureau of Wholesale Lum- 
ber Distributers recently organized in Washington, the hope 
being that this bureau will afford a vehicle thru which the 
wholesalers may be able to cojperate with the Government 
in the distribution of lumber. 

Horace F, Taylor, of Buffalo, N. Y., president of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, visited 
New York for a couple of days last week on his way to 
Washington, D. C., where he was located for several months 
last year in connection with the work of the lumber com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


May 14.—-Frequent conferences have been held in Washing- 
ton during the last week between Government and lumber rep- 
resentatives which are hoped to bring a better outlook to the 
trade than exists at present. The struggle of the wholesale 
lumber interests is to get some form of recognition from the 
Government officials that will enable them to live. In Pitts- 
burgh the lumber trade has been extremely quiet. The embar- 
goes from the South have shut off much material and eastern 
mills can not get into the Pittsburgh territory, tho there are 
instances where lumber has been shot thru congested sections 
under special permits that indicate the strain that has been 
put on the trade due to the rigidity of the Government re- 
strictions, 

There has been a rapidly growing anxiety over building oper- 
ations. Just when it became apparent that the building oper- 
ations of the district would go forward in face of high prices 
and labor scarcity, the utter inability of the railroads to move 
building supplies of any kind appears more seriously to 
threaten the movement that had been started for a general 
dwelling house building season. There are some building 
operations in Pittsburgh that are at a complete standstill be- 
cause of the nonarrival of materials, and lumber among them. 

The chief aetivity among the Pittsburgh wholesalers today 
is in cleaning up on old orders. New business is not yet pos- 
sible, with the war situation as it is. 

The Kendall Lumber Co. reports that while the embargoes 
have put a quietus on the southern mills of that company, 
notably at Donora, 8. C., the company’s Crellen mill has been 
getting out excellent shipments for the Hast and is making a 
fine record. However, from what can be gathered, the present 
rigid rulings regarding commercial trade will likely continue, 
and some of the trade expressed the belief that it would take 
the end of the war to give any satisfactory relief. 

President Louis Germain, jr., of the Germain Co., has been 
in Washington and the East during the last several days on 
business in connection with the lumber supplies for the Gov- 








ernment. The Germain Co. is pushing shipments against con- 
tracts in a lively manner and with considerable success. 

Among Pittsburgh retail lumbermen, as well as whole- 
salers, there has been a growing conviction of late that Goy- 
ernment controlled prices for lumber are approaching. The 
present situation, they say, points to this, and the effect, it is 
believed, will be far reaching. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


May 13.—Government “orders” and transportation con- 
tinue to be the most interesting subjects among the loca] 
lumbermen. The former continue to come in, altho not to 
the same extent as last week, and most of the affected deal- 
ers claim that little or no lumber is coming in on replace- 
ments. The latter subject is causing much comment and 
considerable bitterness. A few cars come drifting thru, even 
without permits, and the shippers who have been unable to 
get any thru are complaining that the others are resorting 
to irregular and illegitimate means. It is reported that in 
some places there has been the use of false army names, 
but so far no cases of the kind have been brought to light 
here. Some shippers are simply filling cars that are emptied 
near them and which would otherwise go back empty, and 
they are being accepted without question by the’ railroads. 
This gives them a few moving cars which they can sell be- 
fore they reach the gateways. If they are sold to legitimate 
dealers who actually are furnishing Government work and 
proper destination is given them at the gateways it does not 
seem that this is illegitimate, and it certainly is a good 
thing for some retailers that some such lumber is moving. 
No one seems to know just how the occasional cars of com- 
mercial lumber get thru, and those who receive them will 
surely not be the ones to kick, but there seems to be an 
inclination on the part of those who do not get cars thru 
to report them and have it stopped, if possible. Some lum- 
ber is coming in by water, but much of it is needed for actual 
work in progress and little gets into the yard piles, which 
are steadily disappearing. ‘The demand for lumber is won- 
derfully strong and if it could be delivered there would be 
some astonishing prices. There will soon be less than. ever 
for the general public, for several housing operations are 
now under way and from now on for a few weeks will use 
lumber in tremendous quantities. 

General mercantile business is good, but most lines of 
manufacturers are still getting more and more into produc- 
tion for the Government. Financial conditions are tight 
but collections are reported good. 

The new embargo against carload freight to this city, 
which goes into effect on May 15, has brought consterna- 
tion to the retailers and the few wholesalers who have been 
trying to exist on the little commercial business they can 
transact. This has been ordered by the Philadelphia-Balti- 
more-Pittsburgh Conference Committee of the Eastern Rail- 
roads, and its main features are: (1) A general embargo, 
probably effective for at least the duration of the war, is 
placed on carload shipments of domestic freight to all de- 
livery points in this city, including freight stations, team 
tracks and private sidings. (2) After May 15, such traffic 
will be handled only upon special permits covering each 
additional shipment. (3) The consignee, and not the 
shipper, must apply for and receive the permits before the 
freight will be allowed to, come forward. 

Railroad and warehouse representatives will receive ap- 
plications for permits at the point where the delivery is 
wanted. The main office of the local committee having 
freight movement in charge will be in Broad Street station. 
There are a few exemptions in this city, those of use to the 
lumber trade being Baldwin Locomotive Works, du Vonts, 
and army and navy work. 

After juggling back and forth for months contracts have 
at last been actually placed and work begun for the first 
of the dwellings for the Hog Island ship yard workmen. ‘The 
first two contracts are for 960 houses, at an average cost of 
$2,799 each, 550 of which will be built by Moss, Taylor & 
Crawford, and the other 410 by Henry P. Schneider. Per- 
haps the delay has been a good thing, for this work will cost, 
with all public improvements, $3,400,000, while the original 
estimates were over $9,000,000. The gross cost per house 
in the original estimates was $5,600, while now it is $3,583. 
The difference was not all profiteering by the builders, altho 
some is claimed, but is due in a great measure to changes in 
plans and specifications. ‘The 550 houses will be on Elm- 
wood Avenue between Sixty-seventh and  Sixty-eighth 
Streets, and on Dix and Buist Avenues; while the 410 will 
be on Elmwood Avenue between Sixty-first and Sixty-secona 
streets, and on Gibson Avenue. The first 250 houses are to 
be ready for occupancy by Aug. 11, and they are to be 
finished after that at the rate of 250 a month, 

A large force of men is now at work on the housing opera 
tion in a newly incorporated section of south Camden, for 
the workers in the New York Shipbuilding Corporation’s 
plant. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


May 15.—Alabama yellow pine manufacturers have been 
asked to’ put into effect some process that will result in a 
speeding up of production for Government shipbuilding plants. 
The demands for many days have been far in excess of the 
production, and in order to fill the demands the lumbermen 
must work over-time, equip their mills with standard ma- 
chinery and make other changes. 

Sheffield, where the Government is spending millions of 
dollars on the nitrate plant, has been a heavy purchaser of 
material this week. The grade of material, however, is much 
cheaper than the Government is buying for other work. Work 
at Sheffield is progressing nicely, altho there is a shortage of 
laborers, both white and black. 

Commercial demands have fallen off considerably. ‘The 
wholesalers give the reason for this decrease by explaining 
their inability to ship material. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


May 14.—The last few weeks have been marked by a con- 
tinued improvement in the price of and demand for West 
Virginia lumber, the car supply having been such as to enable 
the manufacturers to, ship large quantities of lumber from the 
mills. Of course such heavy shipments have reduced stocks 
to the minimum. 

All kinds of lumber have shown an advance in price, that 
being particularly true as to hemlock. The manufacturers, 
however, rather expect that when the new peel begins prices 
on hemlock will show some reduction. 

As long as the Government continues to use as much lum- 
ber as it is now using, operators look for fair prices to con- 
tinue, but operators do not feel that prices they are now 
receiving are very high because in the first place the advance 
has not been equal to the advance in the price of other com- 
modities and in the second place the price has not kept pace 
with advancing labor costs and supply costs, the margin of 
profit not being as large as some might suppose. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA, Andalusia—The Adams Lumber Co. is out 
of business. 

Birmingham—The Alexander Co. has moved to Georg- 
jana, 

Mobile—The Marine Lumber Co. has increased its cap- 
ital stock from $7,500 to $50,000. 

ARKANSAS. Hot Springs—The Gibbs & Austin Co., 
manufacturer of tight barrel staves, has dissolved. 

Lewiston—The Hanson Lumber Co. has surrendered its 
charter. , 

Monticello—R. C. Wells has sold out to George Wells. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—The Duncans Mills Land 
& Lumber Co. has changed its name to the Marin Lum- 
ber & Supply Co. 

COLORADO. Alamosa—The Graham Lumber Co. has 
been sold to the C. Walrich Lumber & Investment Co. 

ILLINOIS. Beecher City—J. L. Engel has been suc- 
ceeded by H. R. Engel. 

Chicago—It has been reported that the Central Millwork 
Co. is liquidating. 

Chicago—The National Box Co. has increased its capital 
stock to $500,000. ; 

Chicago—The Wheelock Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
is closing out. 

Chicago—The P. F. Sherman Lumber Co. is out of bus- 
iness. 

Chicago—The Robert Maisey Lumber Co. is out of bus- 
iness. 

Harrisburg—The Dorris Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $40,000. : ‘ 

Rock City—Graham Bros. Co. has increased its capital 
to $60,000. 

Taylorville—The Carlin-Jones Lumber Co. has purchased 
the lumber yard of L. P. Dodgson & Son, Kenney, IIL, 
and will operate it under the Carlin-Jones name. 

Weldon—H. Mottelmann & Son is now H. H. Mottel- 
mann. 

INDIANA. Huntington—Ditzler, May & Co. have been 
succeeded by the Ditzler & Schoch Lumber Co. 

Vincennes—The plant of the Vincennes Cooperage Co. 
here has _ ben sold to the Sandusky Cooperage & Lumber 
Co., of Galion, Ohio, the terms of sale not being made 
public. The new owners have taken charge. 

IOWA. Albia—Falvey Bros. have taken over the plant of 
the Citizens Lumber Co. here and the stock of this last 
concern has been divided equally between Falvey Bros. 
and the Hawkeye Lumber Co. The property formerly oc- 
cupied by Falvey Bros. has been sold. 

Dedham—The B. H. Shute Co. has been succeeded by 
Zitzlsperger, Finnegan & Co. 

Estherville—R. C. Peter has sold out his interests to Alf. 
Dahl. 

Leroy—Silvers & Sherrow have been succeeded by the 
Miller Lumber Yard. 

KANSAS. Chapman—A. M. Sanborn is successor to the 
late M. P. Sanborn. 

LOUISIANA. Woodworth—The Rapides Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $1,800,000. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The Cuneo Lumber Co. is 
out of business. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The Federal Building Fin- 
ish Co. has changed its name to the Federal Furniture Co. 


MICHIGAN. Bancroft—George W. Symnes is closing 
out. 


MINNESOTA. St. Paul—The Lampert Lumber Co. has 
purchased the interests of J. E. Glass in the Western Lum- 
ber Co., a corporation operating several yards in Wiscon- 
sin, and has consolidated them with its system. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Acorn Lumber Co. is liqui- 
dating. 

St. —— G. H. Barnes Hardwood Lumber Co. is 
closing out its business. 

St. Louis—The Consolidated Saw Mills Co. announced 
recently that it had taken over the mill of the Gulledge 
Lumber & Stave Co. of Bastrop, La., and that it would 
handle the entire output of southern pine. The Gulledge 
mill has a daily capacity of 50,000 feet and specializes in 
yard stock. The stave mill will be operated and its out- 
put will be handled by the Gulledge company’s office at 
Bastrop. 

MONTANA. Roundup—It is announced that Ben C. 
Steele has bought an interest in the firm of A. Shaw & Co. 
here. 

Warland—The Baird-Harper Lumber Co. has sold the 
mill that it has been useing during the time its new mill 
was building to a firm in Sandpoint. The new owners will 
fit it up on the shores of the Pend d’Oreille Lake. 

NEBRASKA. Homer—Bearshear & Davis have been 
succeeded by Paul Kansander. 

Hay Springs—Ira B. Richmond is selling out. 

Milford—The Edward Schuck Lumber Co. is succeeded 
by the Schuck & Yost Lumber Co. 

NEW MEXICO. The Deming Lumber Co. has sold out 
to the Foxworth-Galbraith Co., with purchasing depart- 
ment in El Paso, Tex. 

NEW JERSEY. Gloucester City. The New Jersey Ship- 
building Co. has been merged into the Pusey & Jones Co. 

Newark—The Hardwood Sales Co. has been succeeded 
by the Hubach-Bailey Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—The Albro J. Newton Co. is 
out of business. ; 

New York City—A. P. Bigelow & Co. have sold out their 
interests to Charles Grosskurth. 

Long Island City—The Hunters Point Lumber & Supply 
Co. has increased its capital stock to $100,000. 

OHIO. Bera—The Bera Lumber & Coal Co., has in- 
creased its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Columbus—The capital stock of the Dodson Saw Mill & 
Lumber Co. has been decreased from $50,000 to $10,050. 

OREGON. Hillsboro—The Badger Lumber Co. has sold 
out to the Hillsboro Planing Mill. 

Klamath Falls—The Chelsea Lumber & Box Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $100,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Aberdeen—The Mitchell Co., re- 
cently reported incorporated, advises that it is the suc- 
cessor to the Moreau Lumber Co. at Isabel and Faith, 
S. D., and will carry on retail hardware and lumber bus- 
iness. 

TENNESSEE. Jackson—The Southern Seating & Cab- 
inet Co. has been succeeded by the Saunders Manufac- 
turing Co. : . : 

Memphis—The Tennessee Hoop Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 

TEXAS. Longview—J. K. Bivins has moved his busi- 
ness to Ashland, Tex. 

WASHINGTON. Dayton—The Standard Lumber Co. 
has been sold to the Potlatch Lumber Co. 

Wenatchee—The Columbia Lumber Co. has purchased 
the interests of the Trunkey Lumber Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Clarksburg—Thomas W. Barry, of 
Hartland, has purchased the Central Lumber Co.’s old 
plant at Burnsville and is moving it here, where it will be 
converted into a box factory. 

WISCONSIN. Colby—The Colby Lumber Co. has dis- 
posed of its entire property, save the hardwood now _on 
hand, to the O. Lumber Co., of Menomonie. The 
transfer includes the entire stock of pine and hemlock in 
Colby and Cherokee, the saw and planing mills and two 


entire blocks and six lots of real estate in Colby. The 
saw and planing mill have turned out an average of 1,000,- 
000 feet a year. 

Mauston—Allaby & Alton, retail lumber dealers, have 
been succeeded by the Allaby Lumber Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Hamilton—The Patterson Tilley Co. is now 
Patterson & Crossthwaithe. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Mobile—The Southland Home Co., with a 
plant at Pascagoula, Miss., for the manufacture of knock- 
down dwelling houses, has filed articles of incorporation. 
The incorporators: W. A. Curtis, Mrs. A. B. Wagstaff, R. 
W. Beard, J. M. Calny and J. W. Clancy. 

Mobile—The Shell Bank Shipbuilding Co. has been in- 
corporated. 

ARKANSAS. Little Rock—The Peterson-Miller Box 
Co. of Chicago, Ill, has filed a certificate of its charter 
and was granted permission to operate in the State. V. R. 
Smith, of Frenchman’s Bayou, is named as agent for the 
company in Arkansas for process. 

Forest City—The Round Bend Lumber Co. has been or- 
ganized with a working capital of $7,500. 

Little Rock—The Round Pond Lumber Co., of St. Francis 
County, has recently incorporated with a capital stock of 
$7,500. John R. Grobmyer, John I. Jones and Gazola Cac- 
caro are the incorporators. 

Little Rock—The Little Rock Barrel & Box Co. has been 
organized with a capital of $20,000. R. H. McNair, B. E. 
McNair and G. A. McLean are interested. 

Little Rock—The Arkansas Ash Co., incorporated under 
the laws of Tennessee, filed a certificate of its charter. 
kX. S. Shippen and William Coffey are named as agents 
for the company in Arkansas. 

FLORIDA. Fort Lauderdale—The Cypress Creek Lum- 
ber Co., with a capital stock of $30,000, has been chartered 
by J. L. Holmberg, M. J. McMichael, J. S. Rhine and D. 
E. Clune. 

GEORGIA. Rome—The Georgia Box and Manufacturing 
Co. has been organized with a capital of $10,000. The in- 
corperntare are W. N. Griffin, George T. Watts and J. P. 

slover. 

Savannah—The Hilton & Shoaf Lumber Co., with a cap- 
ital stock of $25,000, has been incorporated. Thomas Hil- 
ton, Alston Shoat and James I. Newsome are interested. 

IDAHO. Boise—The Sanger Lumber Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $15,000. 

ILLINOIS. Benton—The Benton Lumber Co. has been 
organized, capital stock $20,000. 

MICHIGAN. Wyandotte—The Furgason Lumber Co., 
an old concern, has incorporated with a capital stock of 
$30,000. 

MONTANA. Wolf Point—The Home Lumber & Coal 
Co. has recently been incorporated with a working capital 
of $100,000, to carry on a retail lumber business. 

NEBRASKA. Chadron—P. P. Proudfit Lumber Co., in 
aaa here, has recently been incorporated; capital $25,- 

00. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. Allenstown—The Bailey Lumber 
Co., capitalized at $100,000, has filed articles of incorpora- 
tion. The company conducts a general lumber business. 
The incorporators are: Hall E. Bailey, Grace L. Bailey, 
Charles Parker Bailey and Harvey D, Bailey. 

NEW JERSEY. Princeton—Connover & Metthews (Inc.) 
has been chartered, capital $25,000, to deal in lumber and 
coal, 

OHIO. Cuyahoga Falls—The L. B. Fields Lumber Co. 
has been organized with a capital of $25,000 by L. B. Fields 
and others. 

OREGON. Bend—The McKinley-Hampson Lumber Co. 
has recently incorporated for $5,000. 

Myrtle Point—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the Whitaker Lumber Co. with a capital stock of 
$10,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—The Warland Lumber 
Co., capitalized at $25,000, has been organized. 

VIRGINIA. Newport News—Articles of incorporation 
ners recently been filed by the Newport News Lumber 
Yard. 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham—The Lake Valley Lumber 
& Shingle Co. has been incorporated. 

Seattle—The Northwest Construction & Spar Co. has 
been chartered, 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—A charter was issued 
to the Tri-State Lumber & Stave Co. to manufacture and 
deal in lumber and staves; capital stock $25,000. The in- 
corporators are Ada 8S. McClintock, H. Db. McClintock, 
H. C. Walburn, Laura Walburn and R. D. Heinz, all of 
Huntington. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The Wisconsin Shipbuilding 
& Navigation Corporation, with an authorized capital of 
$5,000,000, has been incorporated by Paul EK. Thomas, 
George T. Johnson, Frank W. McNeal, Carl C. Joys, Paul 
Kremer and others, 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. ‘Toronto—The Dargan Lumber Co. (Ltd.) 
has recently incorporated, 


NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Tallassee—The Tri-County Lumber Co. 
has recently started business as manufacturers of -yellow 
pine. 

ARKANSAS. Conway—Hill & Dawson have started the 
lumber business here. 

GEORGIA. White Plains—Taylor Bros. recently started 
the manufacture of lumber. 

Winder—Smith Mayne Manufacturing Co. has entered 

the trade as a manufacturer of desks. 
: IDAHO. Arco, Delco, Dubois, Firth, Paul, Pocatello and 
Shelley—It_ is reported that the Weeter-Wilberg Lumber 
Co,, located and with purchasing department at Pocatello, 
has organized the Arco Independent Lumber & Hardware 
Co., Delco Independent Lumber & Hardware Co., Dubois 
Independent Lumber & Hardware Co., Firth Independent 
Lumber & Hardware Co., Paul Independent Lumber & 
Hardware Co., Shelley Independent Lumber & Hardware 
Co. at these respective points. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Liberty Car & Equipment Co. 
has entered the trade as manufacturer at 20 W. Jackson 
Boulevard and with plant at Chicago Heights. 

IOWA. Osage—O. P. Havig & Sons have started busi- 
ness as manufacturers of interior finish. 

KANSAS. Chanute—The Chanute Tank Co. has recently 
entered the trade. 

LOUISIANA. Vernon—The Adams & Byrnes Lumber 
Co. has started business as a manufacturer of yellow pine 
lumber. 

MICHIGAN. Battle Creek—Ballamy & Ambrose Co. has 
started the wholesale lumber business, with no yard. 

Detroit—A. D. Longfellow has started the commission 
lumber business here. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Ashley—J. H. Wishek recently be- 
gan the lumber business here. 


OKLAHOMA. Muskogee—The Diamond Shingle Creo- 








In the sawing of our lum- 
ber we use one 8-inch and 
12-inch Stearns band saw, 
operated by men in our 
employ who know the ex- 
acting requirements of our 
trade, and being familiar 
with the timber we work 
can be absolutely relied 
upon to produce the maxi- 
mum of high grade stock 
every log possesses. The 
result is perfectly cut stock, 
uniform to size and grade. 











(Gsoldsboro 
N. C. Pine 









The photo at the bottom 
shows our battery of six 
dry kilns at Dover, North 
Carolina, with cars of lum- 
ber at delivery side of kiln. 


We want to particularly 
impress upon buyers that 
we are in position to fill 
your orders without delay, 
with a quality of stock that 
will meet your every de- 
mand. If you are inter- 
ested, tell us your needs 
and let us quote you prices. 


Telecode used. 


Johnson & Wimsatt 
Washington, D. C. 
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For Sale |— 
Ash and Elm 


PRICES F. 0. B. RAVENSWOOD, LA. 





52,000’ 5/4”, 6” to 12” 1st & 2nds Ash...... $ 80.00 
31,100’ 5/4x12” & up Ist 2nds Ash........ 100.00 

8,500’ 1144” Ist & 2nds Ash......---+.+--+- 80.00 
23,250’ 3” Ist & 2nds Ash.......+--++e+ee 120.00 
$15,250’ 5/4” No, 1 Common Bafa. ccccvcces - 44,00 
135,300’ 2” No. 1 Common Ash......-..++++ 60.00 
36,250’ 3” No. 1 Common Ash.........-- -» 80.00 
127,650’ 5/4” No. 2 Common Ash.........+++ 30.00 
75,000’ 2” No. 2 Common A&sh.........- ose 40.00 
95,100’ 5/4” No. 3 Common Ash.........++- 20.00 
35,350’ 5/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Elm........ $ 30.00 
110,550’ 6/4” No. 2 Com, & Btr. Elm........ 30.00 
21,000’ 2” No. 2 Com, & Btr, Elm......... 32.00 
15,100’ 3” No. 2 Com. & Btr. ee 35.00 


SCOTLAND LUMBER CO., Inc. 
P. O. Box 73 New Orleans, La. 
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Newton Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


he 


Timbers and Dimension from 


Shortleaf and Pin e 


Rosemary 
Planing Mill Capacity, 150,000 ft. Daily 
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Located on A, & V. and G, M. & N. Rail- 
roads in the heart of the Shortleaf District. 


J.L. CRAWFORD, Manager, NEWTON, MISS. 





Newton Yellow Pine Co. { 


Manufacturers and ;Wholesalers 








Dimension, Heavy Joists 
and Shortleaf Timbers 


Three Yards—Output of 12 
Mills. Also Planing Mill. 
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5,000,000 feet Stock on Hand Constantly. 





W.H. HARDY, Manager. 
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Sales Office, _ NEWTON, MISS. 
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Aesop was a philosopher, but he 
Resawed Fables never = in the ng = 
DO ness, ¢ never wrote any W 
By UGLAS MALLOCH sayings about ws. . md ; 
ed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book is a collection o 
ag st aa prose writings of The Lumberman Poet.” In fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business. 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the een 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. 00. 


| American Lambermen, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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soting Co. has started business creosoting shingles and 
timber. 

TEXAS. Iowa Park—The Wichita County Lumber Co. 
will open here in about three weeks. 

Marshall—The Forest Products Co. has entered the com- 
mission lumber trade. 

UTAH. Magna—The Magna Lumber & Hardware Co. 
has been organized here with purchasing department at 
Weeter-Wilberg Lumber Co., Pocatello, Idaho. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Bainbridge—The Bainbridge 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.) recently began the manufacture of 
lumber. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—H. J. Burkhart is reported as 
contemplating the establishment of a woodworking plant 
to cost $250,000. 

FLORIDA. Kissimmee—P. C. Clifford will build sawmill 
here. 

KANSAS. Bonner Springs—The Bonner Springs Lum- 
ber Co., in business here, will build an addition. 

LOUISIANA. Bogalusa—It is reported that the William 
Baer Co. will build hardwood sawmill. 

Bunkie—According to advices received here, the Robert- 
son Veneering Co., of Tyler, Tex., will erect a plant and 
now has the machinery on the ground. 

MISSISSIPPI. Phoenix—The Tusclometa Spoke Co. will 
build plant to manufacture automobile, wagon and car- 
riage spokes etc. 

TEXAS. Orange—The Columbia Spar Co., of Portland, 
Ore., will build plant to manufacture spars for ships and 
to supply shipyards at Orange and other points. It is re- 
ported that this company has the site and that the build- 
ing will be 36x130 feet. 

Texarkana—Collins Gaines, Texarkana National Bank 
Building, is interested in the proposed installation of ma- 
chinery to manufacture broom and mop handles etc. 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Eureka Springs—The planing mill owned 
by the Granger-Kelly Lumber Co. was burned on May 2. 
Several carloads of lumber were also destroyed. The loss 
is placed at $20,000. 

Lepanto—Fire of unknown origin destroyed the shingle 
mill of the Murray Shingle Co. here. Estimated loss $10,- 
000 with no insurance. 

Paragould—Fire, May 8, destroyed the stave plant of the 
Henry Wrape Co. The dry kiln, large work room, machin- 
ery, engines and boilers are a total loss. The plant, one 
of the largest of the kind in the State, is valued at about 
$75,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Oakland—The C. E. Stone Mill Co. re- 
cently suffered loss by fire. 


MAINE. Bath—Fire on May 10 visited the ship building 
yard of the Kelly, Spear Co., here, where a wooden cargo 
carrier for the Emergency Fleet Corporation is being built. 
Within half an hour, the mill, a 2-story frame structure in 
which the fire originated, the joiner shop, and the rigging 
loft were burned, together with a large amount of material 
for the vessel. The wind carried the flames away from the 
partly constructed vessel. The estimated damage during 
the first half hour of the fire was placed at $60,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Leakesville—The plant of the Bear Creek 
Lumber Co., was destroyed by fire May 4, with an esti- 
mated loss of $100,000. It is reported that the plant will 
probably be rebuilt at once. 

NEW YORK. North Tonawanda—The first munition 
plant in the Tonawandas to be visited by fire was the 
large planing mill and box factory of the W. G. Palmer 
Lumber Co., which was burned to the ground this week. 
The loss is estimated at $45,000 and is covered by insur- 
ance. Incendiarism is suspected. The plant will be re- 
built at once. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Elizabeth City—The building used 
for manufacturing barrels and baskets owned by the 
Southern Roller, Stave & Heading Co., was totally de- 
stroyed by fire May 6. This building had just been built 
and cost approximately $5,000. 

OHIO. Findlay—The E. E. Hill Lumber Co., was re- 
cently damaged by fire. 

OREGON. The W. E. Earnest Lumber Co. suffered loss 
by fire recently. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Huntingdon—The West End Plan- 
ing Mill recently suffered loss by fire. 











WASHINGTON. Olympia—Fire recently visited the 
plant of the Panama Lumber & Shingle Co. 


COAL CONVEYOR SOLVES LABOR QUESTION 


During these times of stringent freight car and labor short- 
ages, careful considering by the lumber dealer who also oper- 
ates a coal business of the John F. Godfrey Junior coal con- 
veyor, manufactured by John F. Godfrey, Elkhart, Ind., is 
most opportune. This aerial conveyor, of single rope in- 
stallation, is adapted to any kind of power, altho electric is 
preferable. It can be erected and operated at any angle from 
the railroad switch, and is always ready to do the work of a 
dozen men, only one man being required to operate it, handling 
all sizes of coal up to 50 tons an hour. By means of a bucket 
of large capacity and equipped with a movable trip, coal can 
be conveyed directly from the car to the storage pile or bin, 
or can be transferred from the car to wagons or motor trucks 
in a few moment’s time, with a consequent saving of con- 
siderable time in loading for deliveries. 

Besides being invaluable for the coal yard, this mechanical 
conveyor is designed for valuable service in coal burning 
manufacturing plants, simplifying greatly the conveyance of 
coal from the storage bin direct to the engine room, this also 
being a one-man operation. The manufacturer also handles 
a line of ash conveyors, making the removal of ashes from 
the engine room a simple matter. Those interested in 
apparatuses of this kind should address the manufacturer, 
John F, Godfrey, at Elkhart, Ind., for complete information 
and explanatory sketches of the conveyor. 


OBITUARY 


(Continued from Page 59.) 


Croacher was 73 years of age and was born in New Bed- 

ford in October, 1844. He lived in New Bedford all of his 

life, and there married Miss Susan Allen. Besides his 
wife, six children survive: Frank, Thomas, James W., 

Susan A., Elizabeth and Dr. Anna W. Croacher. Mr. 

oe was a member of the Independent Order of Odd 
ellows. 








JAMES EDWARD TYLER. The lumber trade at Balti- 
more, Md., is mourning the death of James Edward Tyler, 
president of the Kimball-Tyler Cooperage Co., which oper- 
ates a large factory at Highlandtown, a suburb of Balti- 
more. Mr. Tyler, who was 73 years old and appeared to 
be in good health, was stricken suddenly with heart fail- 
ure at his residence on the morning of May 7. He had 
been identified with the cooperage business for many 
years and held other interests. His wife, two sons and 
two daughters survive him. 


ROBERT ABELES. A tie and timber operator for more 
than thirty years, Robert Abeles, aged 64, died in St. Louis, 
Mo., May 9, of an apoplectic stroke. He was born in St. 
Louis and educated in its public schools and in the Wash- 
ington University, from which latter he was graduated 
as a civil engineer. In 1880 he organized the firm of Abeles 
& Taussig, which dealt in hardwood lumber and ties, but 
shortly after became an exclusive dealer in ties. For the 
last twenty-five years he was the sole owner of the bus- 
iness. Mr. Abeles was secretary of the Commercial Build- 
ing Co. and of the Terminal Hotel Co., of which his 
brother, J. D. Abeles, was president. He was not married. 
The funeral was held May 12. 


JAMES A. JOSEPH. A telegram from Kansas City, 
Mo., on Wednesday of this week to the AMBRICAN 
‘LUMBERMAN announced the death in that city suddenly, of 
heart disease, on the evening previous, of J. A. Joseph, 
advertising manager of the Retail Lumberman. Mr. Jo- 
seph was well known to the manufacturing lumber trade, 
particularly of the South, in his capacity of advertising 
solicitor. He held that position for several months in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and here as in other offices he was 
held in esteem for his quiet, gentlemanly demeanor and 
general high personal character. 


MRS. JOHN S. TYLER. The death is announced at 
Buffalo, N. Y., of Mrs. John S. Tyler, wife of John S. 
Tyler, secretary of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange. Be- 
sides her husband, Mrs. Tyler is survived by a son, Wil- 
liam P., of Denver, Colo., formerly connected with the 
Buffalo lumber trade, and a daughter, Mrs. Tracy W. 
Porter, of Buffalo. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 32 


The local market is fairly active with the branch of 
the trade that is in any position to share in war business 
and quiet for those that do not. All stocks remain firm 
in price, and tho cars are reported freer it appears to be 
becoming more difficult to place orders with the mills. 
This situation is especially true of southern pine, but is 
true more or less of other woods. The growing demand 
from the Government for all kinds of wood, both soft and 
hard, imposes upon the mills a task that compels them 
to make the commercial lumber business a halting propo- 
sition. New demands for lumber are sprouting out in 
new places as a consequence of war time business; one 
of the recent developments is heavy movement of hem- 
lock from Wisconsin and Michigan into eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and other eastern points. Some eastern markets 
are inquiring for lumber that have not sent an inqury 
into Wisconsin or Michigan for forty years. Local build- 
ing conditions, as might be expected, remain unchanged, 
and so that demand is quiet. However, local yards report 
that country yards, on account of difficulty into getting 
mill shipments, are coming to Chicago more and more tor 
stocks and will pay local freight rates to get stocks. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by John R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED MAY 11, 1918 











Lumber Shingles 
SE oct secre 45 eer iss Pee 60,983,000 8,732,000 
RED Mae aes b> owed wie wet 65,140,000 18,816,000 
ee FO ee 4,157,000 10,084,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO MAY 11, 1918 
Lumber Shingles 
| EES SS Si eS mp Pears 890,337,000 97,002,000 
SEAS se gr v.65 © ols eis a9 1,177,058,000 170,901,000 
ee _ eee 286,721,000 73,899,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED MAY 11, 1918 
Lumber Shingles 
Ey ee at ree 33,157,000 6,529,000 
og RS Re mee pe 35,563,000 13,491,000 
| eons 2,406,000 6,962,000 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN, 1 TO MAy 11, 1918 


Lumber Shingles 
ERS eicincssciaig ciate sive eas ale 438,501,000 71,057,000 
BRE oka ts Below Geist oan airs 483,745,000 98,385,000 
SORRMED 5 pier sb 944 bv oe 5,244,000 27,328,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended May 15, 1918, were: 






CLAsSsS— No. Value 
Dae SURROUND no 5° 5 9 bs a fale sd 30 50.0% 0100 8 $ 6,050 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000......... 30 83,300 

5,000 and under 1, 9 67,200 

10,000 and under | ar 5 65,500 
25,000 and under 650,000......... 1 30,000 
50,000 and under 100,000......... 3 200,000 
Over $100,000 : 
One and two-story foundry—Interna- 
tional Harvester Corp., 606 Michigan 
| SE er aren 1 500,000 
57 $ 952,050 
Average valuation for week.......... a 16,702 
Totals previous week........++.--5++ 67 809,250 
Average valuation previous week...... aS 12,078 
Totals corresponding week 1917...... 111 1,546,400 
Totals Jan. 1 to May 15, 1918........ 800 12,948,416 
Totals corresponding period 1917..... 2,081 36,133,755 
Totals corresponding period 1916..... 3,616 46,858,350 
Totals corresponding period 1915..... 2,845 28,918,622 
Totals corresponding period 32,508,800 
Totals corresponding period 38,493,645 
Totals corresponding period 27,148,319 


Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding peroid 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, May 15.—Business keeps up with northern pine, 
orders being more plentiful than cars, the demand being 
for everything that the northern pine list affords. The 
prices are as high as they have ever been and hold firm. 


35,397,655 
84,759,015 
37,824,935 
19,072,050 
22,119,575 





Minneapolis, Minn., May 13.—There is a brisk call for 
factory lumber of almost all kinds, and under present con- 
ditions this covers most items on the list. Thick stock is 
getting scarce and stocks in many cases are decidedly 
broken. Trouble with car supply seems more acute again 
and orders are coming faster than it is possible to get 
cars to fill them. This forces mills in some cases to reject 
orders where early delivery is specified. Yard trade is 
slack. Country yards are fairly well stocked up and are 
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doing little retail business now with the farmers so busy. 
City building is gaining a little and cuts some figure in the 
market, but nothing like in a normal year. Buyers are 
urged to place their wants so shipments can be made be- 
fore the crop movement ties up the railroads worse than 
ever. 


New York, May 13.—Shipments during the last two weeks 
have been coming along better, and the market and prices 
continue strong. The Government and war contractors 
continue quickly to take up higher grades and whole- 
salers find little trouble in getting satisfactory prices on 
lower and box grades, buyers paying a good advance to 
secure prompt deliveries. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., May 13.—Sales are not as 
brisk as earlier in the spring, but dealers are keeping as 
busy as is consistent with the amount of stock available. 
As soon as supplies are more plantiful a marked increase 
is expected, as consumers have held off placing large or- 
ders on account of the scarcity of stock. Dealers state 
that there is no indication of weakness in prices and a 
steady demand is expected to meet the requirements of 
the Government thru the manufacturers. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 14.—Demand for white pine in the 
lower grades is good, stocks remaining short altho the re- 
ceipts by rail show improvement over a few weeks ago. 
Lake stocks have not begun to arrive here as yet, but are 
expected to soon. In the building grades there is an un- 
usually slow demand for this time of year, without much 
hope expressed for early improvement. Prices are strong 
and it is believed they will continue high. 


Kansas City, May 14.—Business in the northern products 
is quiet. The demand for posts has about been filled for 
the season and the slack building situation in the cities 
has cut down demand for pine. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., May 14.—Inquiries for white pine have 
become rather listless. There is little new stock and the 
trading seems to be confined to very small lots. There is, 
however, a fairly active movement in upper grades. Prices 
are irregular and very high. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., May 15.—There is not so much doing in 
the spruce market just now, the demand from the retail- 
ers having fallen off a little and the Government orders 
not being so large. There is rumor of large Government 
orders pending, however, and they may descend at any 
time. Random also is experiencing a slight lull, with the 
prices firm. The $45 mark for the 2x10-inch seems steady. 
Boards are very scarce and the tone of the market is 
growing stronger weekly. Random spruce covering boards 
5 inches and up, 8 feet and up, planed on one side, are be- 
ginning to be quoted firmly at $40. Matched spruce boards, 
clipped, are quoted at $45. Spruce clapboards are not now 
in much demand and it is claimed that the price is slightly 
yielding. The 4-foot extras are quoted at $56 and the 
clears at $54. General spruce quotations in Boston this 
week range as follows: Railroad shipments; frames, 8- 
inch and under $45; 10-inch, $58; 12-inch, $55; random 
2x38- and 2x4-inch, $35 to $36; 2x6- and 2x7-inch, $36 to 
$37; 2x8-inch, $39 to $40; 2x10 inch, $45 to $46; spruce 
covering boards, 5 inches and up, $38 to $40; matched 
spruce boards, $44 to $45; clapboards, 4-foot extras, $56; 
4-foot clears, $54. 





New York, N. Y., May 13.—The spruce market is very 
firm and undoubtedly is affected by the Government re- 
quiring all the spruce 2 inches thick and over which is 
manufactured by the several large mills of Maine and New 
Hampshire, and it is estimated that all this lumber will 
go for Government uses during the next three months. 
Therefore, while the demand for house building is very 
quiet, prices are firm because of the short supply. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., May 14.—Inquiries for spruce are fairly 
active but there is little being handled, owing to ship- 
ping difficulties. Prices are very firm and show signs of 
further advance in quotations for special items. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, May 15.—Demand for posts is so good that 
prices have advanced and hold firm. The mills do not 
have a normal supply of posts and shipping on old orders 
is the rule in the trade. The pole demand is not normal. 
White cedar shingles are scarce and prices are un- 
changed. 


Minneapclis, Minn., May 13.—Buyers of posts generally 
have had their orders in weeks and months ago and in 
most cases are still awaiting deliveries. Naturally there 
is little buying in the wholesale market, and interest cen- 
ters in the supply of cars for producing points. Retail 
yards in many cases are entirely out of posts and are 
losing business because of their inability to supply them. 
A little improvement is reported occasionally in the rail- 
road situation. Pole business is quiet, working on light 


stocks. 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago, May 15.—There is not much change in the hard- 
wood situation. While some complain that there is not 
much business, the complaint is an exception instead 
of the rule. What activity prevails is in war business, 
either directly or indirectly. Manufacturers who have 
contracts for wagon parts in connection with the big order 
for escort wagons are trying to cover their requirements 
on orders, but without any great success, according to re- 
ports. However, it is believed the lumbermen and vehicle 
people will come to some understanding soon. The de- 
mand for box material keeps up and is likely to grow 
instead of diminish. The ordinary buyers that usually re- 
quire hardwoods are not having any too active business 
and consequently are not in the market for hardwoods as 
Strongly as they might be. Prices keep firm on all hard- 
woods, with possibly a few slight exceptions, but the 
tendency is for a stronger market. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 13.—New lumber is being 
shipped in most cases to fill orders for northern hardwood, 
and there was never such a slim prospect for stocks to 
provide for the late summer and fall trade. Special war 
used have been making inroads on northern stocks as well 
as the southern, which are especially scarce in this mar- 
ket, with few offerings and very little reported in the way 
of shipments. The heaviest calls from consumers in this 
market are for thick stock for special factory uses and 
low grade hardwood for boxes, crating and similar pur- 
poses. Prices are higher, especially on flooring, which 
Seems to have recovered from its period of weakness. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 13.—The Canadian Government 
is in the market with a large inquiry for rock elm and 
pecan, probably as a substitute for hickory. Rock elm 
and pecan are considerably cheaper than hickory, which 
has been growing harder and harder to obtain, owing 
to the great demand for war purposes. The call for the 
substitute material is in rough dimension. Oak specials 
continue in heavy demand and the mills with better wea- 
ther have been able to increase their output somewhat. 
Box and crating material still is in heavy demand and the 
supply is hardly equal to it. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 14.—Reports from the Southeast in- 
dicate that because of heavy rains mill operations have 
been interfered with and shipments delayed. There is a 
good demand for practically all items and the market 
continues to advance. Thick oak still leads, and there is 
practically no limit to what can be gotten for good, dry 
stock. Ash and oak are also sought. Local yards are 
doing a good business, but there is a scarcity of labor 
such as pilers, which hampers operations. 


Ashland, Ky., May 13.—The demand for thick oak, ash 
and hickory is good; inch oak very good in the low grades. 
Walnut in fair demand. River mills are in operation with 
fairly good supply of logs. Prices are unchanged. 


Baltimore, Md., May 13.—There is no material change 
in the hardwood situation. General conditions are not 
such as to encourage an expansion in the mill facilities, 
the cost of production being very high and the outlook 
decidedly uncertain. The inquiry, however, appears to 
keep up and the sellers would be able to place much more 
lumber than they did if it were posible to insure delivery. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 14.—The hardwood market con- 
tinues strong and active with further advance in prices, 
declines being an exception. All kinds of woods are in 
demand, but in this particular oak, basswood, cottonwood, 
cherry, walnut, hard maple, ash, hickory and gum are 
conspicuous for strength, while most of the other woods 
hold their own. In quartered white oak there is a decline 
of $2 to $87 in 1-inch FAS, but all other changes are up- 
ward, as follows: FAS, 2-inch $2 to $96; selects, %- 
inch $3 to $56, %-inch $2 to $63, 1l-inch $1 to $70, 2-inch 
$1 to $79; No. 1 common and selects, %-ineh $3 to $49, 
%-inch $3 to $63; No. 1 common, %-inch $5 to $40, %- 
inch $3 to $52; No. 2 common, %-inch $11 to $31, %-inch 
$9 to $35; No. 3 common, 1-inch $2 to $25, 2-inch $1 to $30. 
pa dict red oak holds recent advances. Plain white and 
red oak are higher on the upper and lower grades while the 
medium grades show a few declines, ranging from $1 to 
$2 in the 1l-inch and 2-inch thicknesses of No. 1 common 
and selects. There are numerous advances of $1 and $2 
in the other grades as follows: FAS, %-inch $3 to $55, 
%-inch $4 to $62, 2-inch $3 to $83; No. 1 comon and se- 
lect, %-inch $3 to $35, %-inch $3 to $39; No. 1 common, 
5g-inch $3 to $33, %-inch $4 to $37; No. 2 common, %- 
inch $5 to $25, %-inch $5 to $28; No. 3 common, %-inch 
$7 to $20, %-inch $7 to $23. In basswood FAS is $2 higher 
at $61 for l-inch and $70 for 2-inch; No. 1 common is $1 
higher at $50 for 1-inch and $55 for 2-inch; clear strips, 
4- to 6-inch, $5 higher at $60 for l-inch. New quotations 
are made on clear face strips, 24%4- to 6-inch of $55 for 1- 
inch thick, and on clear strips stained of $50 for 1-inch. 
All around advances of $4 are reported on the following 
grades and thicknesses of cottonwood: FAS, 21- to 23- 
inch, to $50 for 1l-inch; FAS, 13-inch and wider, to $52 
for 1-inch and ‘$56 for 14%4-inch; FAS 6- to 12-inch, to $45 
for 1-inch and $53 for 2-inch; FAS 6-inch and wider, to 
$49 for 1l-inch. Chestnut is very active and all grades 
hold strong at recent advances except for declines of $2 on 
No. 3 common to $238 for 1-inch and $27 for 2-inch. Every 
quotation on cherry is higher following the stronger de- 
mand and the scarcity of sufficient stocks, as follows: 
FAS, $1 to $98 for i-inch and $115 for 1%-inch; No. 1 
common, $4 to $66 for 1-inch and $78 for 1%-inch; No. 2 
common $4 to $35 for 1-inch and $388 for 1%4-inch; No 3 
common $3 to $26 for 11-inch and $29 for 1%-inch. The 
better grades of walnut are very strong, FAS being up 
$10 to $145 for i-inch and $150 for 2-inch; No. 1 common 
$8 higher to $78 for 1l-inch and $83 for 2-inch; No. 2 com- 
mon, sap no defect, $1 to $26 for 1-inch. Number 2 common 
is $1 lower at $389 for 1-inch and No. 3 common $3 lower at 
$27 for l-inch. The strength of hard maple is shown by 
these advances: FAS, 1-inch $2 to $56; No. 1 common, 
l-inch $5 to $46 and 2-inch $2 to $55; No. 2 common, 1-inch 
$5 to $35, 2-inch $12 to $45, 38-inch $15 to $54 and 4-inch 
$15 to $60. There are advances of $1 and $2 in some thick- 
nesses of FAS and No. 2 common ash, but on No. 1 com- 
mon they range from $4 to $11 as follows: 2-inch $5 to 
$70, in eastern territory and $10 to $72 in southern terri- 
tory, 3-inch $11 to $92 and 4-inch $8 to $100 in southern 
territory. Soft elm ranges from $2 to $12 higher on No. 
2 commen and from $5 to $8 higher on No. 3 common. 
Log run beech is from $3 to $5 higher at $33 for 1-inch. 
$42 for 2-inch and $50 for 38-inch. Birch is higher on al- 
most all grades: FAS, 1l-inch $4 to $70 and 2-inch $2 to 
$80; No. 1 common, 1-inch $2 to $50; log run 1-inch $8 to 
$45. Practically all grades of gum are higher, both in red 
and sap, ranging from $1 to $2 in the 1-inch and from $1 
to $3 in 2-inch. Butternut, buckeye, hackberry, sycamore, 
magnolia and willow are strong and quotations are prac- 
tically unchanged. 





Boston, Mass., May 15.—There is more and more inquiry 
for the commoner grades of hardwoods, and firsts and sec- 
onds are not in nearly so much demand, The great differ- 
ence in prices accounts for this new angle of the trading. 
There is an improvement in receipt of western shipments 
this week, which is causing great joy; but this happiness 
is likely to be short lived. Most dealers, however, still 
speak of the severe difficulties of receiving shipments. 
Permits or very round-about routing is necessary for get- 
ting any transportation at all. There is still unwonted 
confidence in the quotations of the dealers and the “sky 
is the limit on prices,’’ to quote one individual. Prices 
for 1-inch hardwood firsts and seconds average as follows: 
Poplar, $98 to $102; plain oak, $82 to $86; quartered oak, 
$105 to $110; maple, $70 to $75; sap birch, $72 to $74; red 
birch, $79 to $80, and basswood, $68 to $71. 


New York, N. Y., May 13.—There is a large demand for 
this stock and in some cases mills report themselv@s sold 
up for a considerable period ahead and in some mills 
stocks are very badly depleted. Much business will be of- 
fered to those having stock to ship. Quotations continue 
unchanged. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 14.—Almost all hardwoods sell well, 
so far as the amount of stock on hand will permit. Oak 
continues the leader. Prices are strong, because of the 
extensive Government purchases. Maple shows some in- 





crease in strength and a fair amount of business is being 
done. Thick stocks of ash are still in good demand, and 
prices hold strong. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., May 14.—There is a stiff demand for 
low grade hardwoods and considerable concern expressed 
over the outlook for filling commercial orders. The atti- 
tude of the Government causes many to believe that, aside 
from what it needs for its own urgent necessities, little 
will be permitted to move. Low grade material for indus- 
trial uses represents a heavy portion of the trade at this 
time. Coal mining concerns are seeking and are able to 
obtain material for extensions and improvements thru 
Government codperation, Upper grades of stock are less 
active. Oak and chestnut prices were generally reported 
a little higher the last week. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, May 15.—Hemlock is enjoying as good a mar- 
ket as it ever has, but the demand is from different 
sources than under normal conditions. The lumber instead 
of going into natural hemlock territory is going mostly 
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Michigan Boulevard and 13th St. 


goo Rooms—European Plan 
Room with detached shower, $1.00 a dad 
Room with private bath, $1.50 to $2.50 @ day 


Two persons, $2 to $5 a day 
In close proximity to “The Loop,” Chicago's busi- 
ness, shopping, and theatre district, 
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Any Quantity—Quick Shipments 















































MICHIGAN HAY is conceeded 
to be the best hay grown. 





**When in need write or wire’’ 


Ask to be put on our mailing 
list for regular quotations. 


W. A. BUNTING & COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
Largest Shippers of HAY in Michigan. 
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Wickes Water Tube Boiler 


Ask us why engines are never wrecked and steam | 
turbines never have erroded and clogged blades 
and nozzles when using this boiler? 






Ask for ‘‘Aids in the selection of Boilers’’ 
sent free. 


THE WICKES BOILER CO. 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
SALES OFFICES: 


New York City, 1417 West St. Bldg. Chicago, 76 West Monroe St. Pittsburg, 904-5 Empire Bldg, 
Detroit, 1116 Penobscot Bldg. Seattle, 410 White Bldg. Boston, 201 Devonshire St, 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were award highes 
honors Panama-Paciic GRAND PRIZE 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


7 AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500Axes & Tools 
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to eastern markets and wholesalers there can not get 
enough stocks, it seems. Prices are firm. 


New York, N. Y., May 13.—Hemlock continues active 
and prices are strong, because of the lack of stock in the 
market. Little stock goes to the building trade on account 
of the heavy demand from the Government. 

Buffalo, N. Y., May 14.—The market now has to depend 
almost entirely upon hemlock from the lake district, in 
which stocks are small, tho local yards are beginning to 
receive some by lake. Prices are maintained at a strong 
figure, because of the unusually short supplies. 


Boston, Mass., May 15.—The hemlock board market is 
so lightly stocked and the prices are so high that the ma- 
terial has taken on a new value. The tendency is un- 
doubtedly upward in price. For 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-foot 
hemlock boards the prices are $36 to $37, and even more 
is quoted. The manufacture of hemlock dimension for 
use in place of the spruce, thereby knocking $5 to $8 off 
the price, is being started and there are prospects of good 
business in this line. 








Pittsburgh, Pa., May 14.—Less strain is noted on the 
hemlock trade, the withdrawal of the Pennsylvania stocks 
from Pittsburgh trade to meet urgent Government orders 
having, in a measure at least, been modified. But in 
spite of this there is little hemlock available and the prices 
are very firm at $34 base. Inquiries are numerous, but 
difficulty in making shipments holds back much pending 
business. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 14.—There is not much improve- 
ment in supply of hemlock, and the government is said 
to be after about all that can be produced. Prices are 


firm. 
POPLAR 


Chicago, May 15.—Poplar demand keeps up and hard- 
wood wholesalers and yard people find it difficult to get 
stocks. The mill supply is short and the cars are none 
too plentiful. Prices are firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 14.—There is a tremendous de- 
mand for poplar, especially for panel and wide No. 1 
grades, for FAS and for saps and selects. The lower 
grades continue strong but do not show particular ad- 
vances, as do those first mentioned. For the first time 
some grades and thicknesses sell above $100. Official av- 
erages are from $1 to $6 higher this week. All 1-inch 
stocks of panel and wide No. 1 are up $6 as follows: 
Kighteen to 23-inch, $96; 20- to 23-inch, $99; 24- to 27-inch, 
$104; 18-inch and up, $102; 28-inch and up, $106. FAS, 
7- to 17-inch wide, is $5 higher on all thicknesses above 
l-inch, with 38-inch at $100 and 4-inch at $105. Advances 
on saps and selects run from $3 to $6, %-inch being at 
$52, 1-inch $65, 2-inch $74, 3-inch $85 and 4-inch $90. Bevel 
siding is strong and active and drop siding higher on all 
quotations, selects 4-inch $5 to $50, 5-inch $6 to $55; No. 1 
common, 4-inch $5 to $41, 6-inch $5 to $45, No. 2 com- 
mon, 4-inch $2 to $35, 6-inch $4 to $40. Dimension holds 
all its recent advances, and is reported active and demand 
below the supply. There is especially strong inquiry 
for box and crating stocks. 


Baltimore, Md., May 13.--While the outlook is more or 
less uncertain and keeps the trade in a state of doubt, 
business continues to come out in sufficient volume to 
take up the stocks that reach the market. Some poplar 
is being shipped abroad, but these shipments do not as- 
sume impressive proportions, and there is no prospect 
for the present that exporters will be encouraged to aug- 
ment their forwardings. 

Buffalo, N. Y., May 14.—Trade has been fairly active 
during the last two weeks, altho dealers are handicapped 
by a lack of lumber coming from the mills. The local 
yards have sold extensive stocks so far this year, so that 
supplies have become depleted. All the various grades are 
in demand, with great activity prevailing in the lower 
grades at strong prices. 


Ashland, Ky., May 13.—Voplar in all grades and thick- 
nesses in big demand. River mills are in operation with 
limited supply of timber. Dry stocks are very low. Rail- 
road embargoes improving. Prices remain unchanged. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, May 15.—The demand for fir for industrial pur- 
poses keeps up fairly well in this market. The yard trade 
is light and the weak items are boards and dimension, 
some offers being made in this market around list 18, tho 
most of the business, what there is of it, is done at list 
21. Flooring, ceiling and drop siding are stronger and 
bring better prices. Whether fir wholesalers will get a 
slice of the Government business of car material is still 
a much discussed question, Red cedar shingles are quiet 
and the market witnessed a further drop in quotations, 
Chicago basis. 


Seattle, May 11.—Manufacturers report stocks moving 
nicely under the stimulus of adequate car supply, and 
that all things considered the situation is satisfactory. 
Notwithstanding conditions affecting the retail yard mar- 
ket, there is an optimistic feeling, traceable to fine crop 
prospects and an outlook for increased buying. Perfect 
weather prevails throughout the Pacific Northwest, and 
mills as a rule are cutting fast. It is possible that the 
abundance of cars may yet flood the market, and in some 
quarters that tendency suggests a softer undertone; but 
on every side is a warning that with the opening of the 
wheat harvest in this territory the car supply may be 
expected to tighten sharply, and the movement of stocks 
at this time is regarded as a kind of insurance against 
more stringent conditions later on. 


Tacoma, Wash., May 13.—The fir lumber situation re- 
mains about the same this week. There has been an in- 
creasing volume of new commercial business and pros- 
pects are for a very heavy increase in ship lumber demand 
owing to new wooden ship orders to be placed by the 
United States Government and by the French Govern- 
ment. Demand has been brisk and the car supply much 
better the last few weeks with unfilled orders showing a 
decrease, 


Portland, Ore., May 11.—As a result of the greater sup- 
ply of cars side lumber is moving more freely than for 
many months and it is reported that stocks that have ac- 
cumulated are being cleared away. For the first time in 
many months the railroads in Oregon have actually had a 
small surplus of cars, which meant that calls could be an- 
swered promptly. Fir prices are pretty well established 
now, aS a result of the Government price fixing, altho 
this applies only to Government business. Pine box lumber 
is in strong demand, commanding as high as $23.50 a thou- 
sand feet f. o. b. the mill, which means much is going east 
in that shape instead of being transformed into shooks 
in local mills. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 14.—The market for fir continues 
small. Edge grain stuff is still firmly at list 22, but every- 
thing else is weakening and various of the old lists are 
quoted on commons. Meanwhile there is less complaint 
from buyers who placed orders some time ago, as ship- 
ments are coming thru in fairly liberal quantities. 


North Tonawanda, May 13.—Demand for fir is more 
active than at any other time this spring. Stock from the 
Coast is coming thru more readily, and manufacturers 
are taking it as rapidly as it is offered. Prices have tight- 
ened up somewhat, but no fixed change in the price list 
has been imposed, 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, May 15.—If anything, it is becoming more diffi- 
cult for Chicago wholesalers to make orders for western 
pine stocks stick with the millmen. Stocks at the mills 
are so badly broken that business, from the viewpoint of 
the local market, is very unsatisfactory. A very small 
volume of business prevails, but this does not mean that 
there would be no demand, because the demand would 
exist if the stocks were obtainable. Prices are very firm. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 13.—Business is considerably lim- 
ited here owing to the difficulties in placing orders for such 
stock as is wanted, boards being the hardest item to place. 
The volume of business is small, but prices are firmly 
held. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 14.—Where dealers are depending 
on shipments from the Coast Western pine business is 
very unsatisfactory. Lumber is hard to get and prices 
keep advancing. ‘Transit cars are not numerous, but de- 
mand is not heavy. 


Boston, Mass., May 15.—The same extraordinary high 
prices and a firm market feature the western white pine 
trade. The prices quoted this week are as follows: Up- 
pers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $129; 2%- to 38-inch, $144; 4- 
inch, $154; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $119; 2%- to 3- 
inch, $182; 4-inch, $142; fine common, 4/4, $85; 5/4, 6/4 
and 8/4, $95 to $99; barn boards No. 2, 65-inch, $52; 6- and 
8-inch, $57; 10-inch, $60, and 12-inch, $63. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, May 15.—-While the present demand is rather 
quiet, one thing that pleases the local distributer is that 
old orders are now being filled, as cars are more plentiful 
at shipping points. What demand exists is for lumber 
in industrial uses. Prices are firm, 

San Francisco, Cal., May 11.—The redwood markets con- 
tinue to be very firm, with the mills producing all the lum- 
ber they can under the existing conditions, such as in- 
creased wages and an 8-hour day in Humboldt County. 
In Mendocino County the mills are running longer hours, 
but the men are paid on the basis of eight hours as a day’s 
work. There is a heavy demand for specials thruout Cal- 
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ifornia, which makes business good for the mills and the 
wholesalers. The retailers still feel the lack of a normal 
building demand and they have but little call for lumber 
for ordinary house-construction. The export situation 
has improved as to demand for both ties and lumber and 
strenuous efforts are being made by shippers to secure 
vessels to transport redwood. 


Kansas City, Mo.—This market shows little signs of im- 
provement and probably will continue dull until the mar- 
ket for western stuff picks up generally. Prices are gen- 
erally held firm on the last advance. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Baltimore, Md., May 13.—The North Carolina pine sit- 
uation remains practically unchanged. No very import- 
ant additions to the available stocks here were made dur- 
ing the last week, the number of vessels arriving being 
small. The sellers are confident as to the future and are 
not offering concessions. Transportation troubles have 
not been greatly abated, and this restricts the movement 
not a little at times. 


New York, N. Y., May 13.—There is little or no change 
in the North Carolina pine situation. There is a great de- 
mand for this stock, but it continues to come along very 
unsatisfactorily. Prices remain firm, orders being re- 
stricted to Government business. Low grades of this stock 
could easily be sold were they available. There is con- 
siderable complaint over inabilities to deliver. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 14.—Stock shortage is still reported 
and practically no shortleaf lumber is now arriving, un- 
less it is for Government purposes. Building work is 
quiet, but with improved lumber supply trade may be- 
come more active later in the summer. Prices are strong. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, May 15.—The southern pine market remains 
strong in price, but it appears that mills have very little 
to offer and the tendency grows more and more that 
way. With the mills having all they can do in looking 
after Government needs, and new business of big propor- 
tions developing from the same source, big commercial 
markets like Chicago and its contiguous territory find 
their supply sources growing narrower and narrower. 
Where distributers have any staple items to offer these 
“sell themselves,’ and the problem has become one strictly 
of whether the manufacturer has the material or not. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 13.—Stocks are more badly broken 
probably than ever before in the history of the lumber 
business, according to manufacturers here. The result is 
that stock sheets are valueless, because they can not keep 
up with the constantly shifting situation in the storage 
yards, and business is done largely by telegraph. On prac- 
tically all items prices are firmly held, tho there appears 
to be a slight decline in inquiry now from the east side, 
which has been placing the bulk of the business in this 
market. The southwestern market goes along at about 
the same gait it has maintained for several weeks, business 
placed being largely for immediate requirements and few 
of the yards showing any disposition to accumulate stock 
on present prices. None of large mills are actively ‘in the 
market and it requires considerable “skirmishing’’ around 
to place orders as wanted. On account of small stocks 
many of the mills are compelled to turn down orders. The 
car situation is generally good, tho recent reports are of 
difficulty in obtaining enough cars to handle business. 
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New Orleans, La., May 13.—Tho there are still com- 
plaints of inadequate car supply, shipments apparently 
exceed bookings again. The order files are comfortably 
filled and there is a big Government business in prospect, 
covering car and barge material and further stock for 
expansion and betterment of camps and cantonments. Mill 
stocks are said to be considerably broken and in conse- 
quence offered business is being declined in not a few 
instances. Labor supply conditions continue worrisome 
and the outlook unpromising, so that there is little pres- 
ent prospect of bringing production up to normal. All 
these tendencies are toward stiffened prices and reports 
of concessions are rarely heard at present. 





New York, N. Y., May 13.—Very little improvement is 
reported in the southern pine trade. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., May 14.—lEmbargoes play havoc with 
the southern pine shipments, and have placed the market 
at a standstill. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 14.—Cincinnati distributers of 
southern pine and representatives of manufacturers agree 
in saying that the requirements of the Government are 
taking about all the merchantable lumber that can be 
cut, while railroad embargoes, notwithstanding some re- 
cent modifications, operate to restrict civilian shipments. 
The market holds its strength because of the scarcity of 
stocks, and this feature is certain to be intensified when 
the demands for car material are added to the present re- 
quirements for ships. Some items of car material, notably 
top grades of siding and roofing, are $2 and $3 higher, and 
the supply very low. Southern pine boards are up $1.50 
on the better grades and $1 on the lower. Advances on 
dimension range from 50 cents to $1, on partition and ceil- 
ing an average of $1, while flooring is up from 50 cents 
to as much as $3. Oil field timbers are scarcer than at any 
other time in a year, and prices are $1.50 to $2 higher, 
with no indication of the demand being withdrawn. Re- 
ports are that every exhausted and abandoned well has 
been pulled of old timbers, and yet drilling is being de- 
layed because shipments of new are not coming forward 
as needed. ‘Further price advance is imminent. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 14.—It is difficult to do much bus- 
iness in southern pine, because of the scarcity of stock 
for commercial purposes. Some lumber arrives in this 
market, but it is shut off by embargoes from much terri- 
tory to the East. Demand for some grades is fairly good, 
but the Government has the call on a large part of the 
production. The regular building trade is not active but 
builders look for a good increase later, if lumber is avail- 
able. 





St. Louis, Mo., May 14.—The market is at a standstill, 
some unrest being created by the discussion as to future 
prices, Government and trade, which will be discussed 
by the emergency bureau in Chicago next week. The mar- 
ket is firm, transit cars moving well and the demand for 
mill shipments being enough to take care of production. 
Continued reports come from the mills of shortage of la- 
bor and that stocks are badly broken. 





Boston, Mass., May 15.—There is no change in southern 
lumber conditions in this city. Now and then a car comes 
thru, but the same distressing traffic difficulties still re- 
main and the merchants are a disgusted lot. There is 
hardly any use in attempting to quote prices on southern 
lumber here today and obtain any degree of accuracy. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., May 13.—Car supply shows improve- 
ment as compared with last week’s, but is not so satis- 
factory as it was several weeks ago. There is sufficient 
equipment available to permit a fair movement to all 
consuming territory save New England and points east 
of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line, which are again cut off 
by embargoes. Common stock has sold into very low sup- 
ply at most mills, and demand for low grade material used 
in box manufacture is notably heavy. Mixed car orders 
are said to be fairly plentiful. It is reported that the 
Government will shortly be in the market for a consider- 
able quantity of upper grade stock, covering items which 
are in fair supply. Prices are still reported very firm all 
round, but virtually unchanged. 





Chicago, May 15.—The cypress market keeps up fairly 
well, but is not so active as it was a while ago. The de- 
mand is mostly for industrial lumber, and low grade for 
boxing moves as well as any. Prices are strong. There 
is a fairly active demand for thick tank. 


New York, N. Y., May 13.—While demand continues 
satisfactory, the scarcity of assortment creates a rela- 
tively slow market movement. Yards require little stock 
except for small replenishing purposes. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 14.—Demand has been fairly good, 
with some increased inquiry from the East, enabling the 
wholesalers to move a fair percentage of their yard stocks. 
Distribution from the mills continues slow and where lum- 
ber is wanted quickly the local supplies have to be de- 
pended upon. Prices are strong. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 13.—There is still a fair call for 
cypress, tho demand is smaller than it was recently. As- 
sortments have been improved a little at some of the mills 
and orders are attended to in good shape. Prices are a 
little firmer, if anything. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 14.—Local yards report a good de- 
mand in common and shop grades especially from the 
smaller cities, and those whose stocks are adequate have 
about all the business they can handle. Demands for fin- 
ish, of course, is light. Manufacturers report that stocks 
are still in bad shape and some trouble is experienced 
in placing orders. Box lumber, especially of the native 
stock, is in especially good demand. The market contin- 
ues firm. 


Baltimore, Md., May 13.—The situation is satisfactory, 


_ at least from the standpoint of the producers, who appear 


to be getting enough orders to take up their output, and 
are in a position to command prices that render the in- 
creased cost of production easy to bear. Stocks in yards 
are very moderate. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, May 14.—There has been some let-up 
in the inquiry for the country trade, indicating that farm- 
ers just now are devoting themselves more to agriculture 


than to building. Box and crating grades are in strong 
demand and inadequate supply, and some manufacturers 
with contracts for the packing industry express concern 
about being able to get enough lumber to fill their con- 
tracts promptly. Prices are firm. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, May 15.—Red cedar shingle stars took a fur- 
ther decline from last week; clears continue to be quoted 
at $4.21, with stars at $3.47, Chicago basis. The decline 
is 5 cents on stars. White cedars continue to be quoted 
at $4.50 on extras and $3.50 on standards, Chicago basis. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 13.—Wholesale buying is light, 
retailers as a rule having small but sufficient stocks on 
hand to carry them for a while. There is little retail de- 
mand now, but conditions are good for future business 
and a better trade is expected within the next two or three 
months., Offerings meanwhile are light and the market 
holds steady without any particular feature. 


Seattle, May 11.—That shingles are adjusting themselves 
to the usual decline in prices, normally noted in the mid- 
dle of this month, is evident in the easier undertone to 
the market. The very top price for extra stars, eastern 
delivery, is $2.40, and the highest for extra clears is $3.05, 
with plenty of quotations at a nickel under those figures. 
There is a fair amount of business, but it seems to be true 
that there is no such demand as was the case a year ago. 
Car supply is more than ample. It is estimated that about 
60 per cent of the shingle manufacturing capacity is in 
operation. 


Tacoma, Wash., May 13.—Red cedar shingles are being 
quoted to the trade at about $2.40 for stars and $3.05 for 
clears, with some dealers varying 5 cents or so on these 
figures. Demand is fairly good. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 13.—The shingle market shows 
very little Tife. Demand is small and widely scattered in 
the Southwest and the eastern demand has been slowing 
up a little. Demand for clears is a little better than the 
call for stars. Prices show no change from last week in 
a general way, quotations on stars being $2.40 up and clears 
$3.05 to $3.15, Coast basis. Fewer transit cars are to be 
had now and there is an increase in the relative volume 
of mill orders. 


New Orleans, La., May 13.—Demand for cypress shin- 
gles continues to outrun production and at certain mills 
some of the shingle items have sold practically out of 
stock. Mill assortments at most mills are badly broken, 
while stocks are far below normal. Cypress lath remain 
in steady call, with mill assortments somewhat broken, 
but it is understood that occasional straight cars are sold 
as accumulations permit. There is no report of quotation 
changes, but prices are rated very firm all round. 


St. Louls, Mo., May 13.—The market for red cedar shin- 
gles ranges from $2.95 to $3 for clears and $2.35 to $2.40 
for stars. The demand is light, dealers deferring their 
buying. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., May 13.—Coast shingles are a 
decidedly uncertain item. During the last week prices 
fluctuated, going up 5 cents and dropping again to the 
point where they were before the increase went into ef- 
fect. The supply seems to have been the governing fac- 
tor in the change in prices. Stocks became low and the 
quotations began to rise, receding again when extra sup- 
plies began to arrive from the Coast. Demand is rather 
dormant and dealers say that there are no encouraging 
prospects for an immediate better movement. 

Boston, Mass, May 15.—The market in shingles and lath 
is not quite so sanguine as the last two or three weeks. 
About $4.10 is all that can be obtained for the 1%-inch 
lath, and even then the bids are not coming in with great 
speed. For 1%-inch lath the $4.50 mark is firm. What 
furring is offered is absorbed quickly. ‘The price for the 
2- or 38-inch ranges from $36 to $37. The shingle market 
is not so good this week. Many of the reports are of a 
discouraging nature. The extras are quoted at $5 to 
$5.15, and the clears at $4.50 to $4.75. 





Baltimore, Md., May 13.—There appears to be every 
prospect that the demand for shingles and lath will shortly 
undergo a very marked expansion. Numerous construc- 
tion projects, some of them of large scope, are being 
brought out, and the contractors are noticeably busier 
than they have been. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, May 14.—Shingles are quoted about 
the same as a week ago, altho stocks are very low. There 
is slack demand due to the slowness of building operations 
in the suburban districts. At that distribution is better 
than it was a month ago. Lath are in fair request at 
steady prices, and there is a better supply of pine and 
cypress. 

Buffalo, N. Y., May 14.—The shingle market has shown 
another decline of 10 cents, having been on a downward 
course for several weeks. Wholesalers are now quoting 
clears at $4.45. There has been very little demand so far 
this month and building work is much below normal. 
Stocks are short, but dealers manage to get a fair number 
of transit cars. 


BOX BOARDS 


Boston, Mass., May 15.—Offerings are plentiful and prices 
strong. Every variety of box material finds a good market. 
As much as $37 and more is confidently quoted by those 
selling pine round edge, inch. Spruce box boards are 
quoted at $36 and the salesmen declare they are getting 
it. Hemlock box materials are going at from $34 to $35, 
and for the square edge pine there seems a little doubt. 
Some say they are getting $45 for the material and others 
declare not so much. Western pine box boards, square 
edge, inch, are quoted at $50. 


WAGON BOX BOARDS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 14.—There has of late been a 
strong demand for wagon box boards in a variety of the 
woods adapted for their manufacture. Prices have been 
advancing as supplies have been reduced and at present 
there is reported to be a striking approach to serious 
shortage of stocks. Possibly the best sellers are the pop- 
lar product, which are quoted as high as $87 for 13- to 
17-inch and $20 for the 9- to 12-inch. Basswood is not 
much behind poplar, however, the only difference in the 
quotations being that 9- to 12-inch are $67. Widths of 
13- to 17-inch in cottonwood are quoted at $67, gum $54 
and magnolia $58; widths pf 9- to 12-inch, cottonwood $57 
and gum $47. 
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TIMBER FOR SALE—GEORGIAN BAY, ONTARIO. 


White Pine, 40 M.; Spruce, 10 M.; Birch, 20 M.; 
30 M.; pulpwood, 40 M cords ¢ ‘edar, $150,000. 
J. D., 633 Main St., Oshkosh, Wis. 


WANTED—FOR CASH 
4/4 No. 3 Common Oak, Beech, Maple, Gum, Cottonwood, 
ete. Quote f. o. b. Winchester, K 


Ilemlock, 





y. 
GKO. E. TOMLINSON, 
Manufacturer Tobacco Hogsheads. 


FOR SALE—BAND SAW MILL COMPLETE 
With mill village, including commissary, stock and_ hotel, 
planer, dry kiln, 15 miles rail, locomotives, cars, skidders, 
mules and ‘100 million feet Longleaf Yellow Pine and Cypress. 
Terms. Address, P. O, BOX 703, Tampla, Fla.., Principals 
only. 


2 CARS 2x2—4314” CLEAR SAP GUM SQUARES 
5 cars 2x2%—42” Clear Sap Gum Squares. Quote best 
price, f. o. b, i “0 advising how soon the stock 
can be gotten out. Tl 1h PROBST LUMBER CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


1 NO. 193 PLANER, HALL & BROWN 
No, 416 Jointer. 
No, 528 Combination Rip Saw. 
io. 383 Band Saw. 
No. 14 Turning Lathe. 
No. 1 Hand Feed Rod and Dowel Machine. 
J. F. ROLING & SONS, Salisbury, Mo. 


COMMISSARIES USE COUPON BOOKS 
Almost everywhere now, as the most satisfactory system of 
accounting. The BEST coupon books are made in Indian- 
apolis. Send for samples and prices. 

ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR BURLAP BAGS 


See advertisement of BOSWORTH BAG CO. on page 74. 
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WANTED—SAWDUST AND CHARCOAL 

In carload lots for Chicago delivery. 
rate, amount and time of shipment. 
TH _— Bag ag oy COMPANY 

8 W. 87th St., Chicago, in. 
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WANTED—ABLE EXECUTIVES 

Lumber and Cedar products manufacturers, with capital of 
$1,000,000 and annual sales of $8,000,000 want several able 
executives of high personal character and thorough experi- 
ence, They must be men of ambition and initiative, who have 
the will and ability to take advantage of a great opportunity. 
They will be paid fair salaries at the start and given a very 
unusual opportunity for advancement, and a chance to ac- 
quire stock on a liberal basis. Very highest references given 
and expected. Big and successful men are wanted as follows: 
General Manager, Traffic Manager, Sales Managers for both 
Lumber and ‘edar departments, Credit Man, General Office 
Manager, Auditor and Expert Accountant, Bookkeepers, also 
Superintendents, marere, and Branch Managers. 

Address ‘H. 114,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—SALES MANAGER 
A wholesale Hardwood firm in the South, that enjoys a 
high standing among mills and consuming trade, is seeking 
the services of a capable manager for their Hardwood Depart- 
ment. A fair salary and percentage of profit basis. Excel- 
lent opportunity for one with ability. Straight salaried ap- 
plicants need not weet’ & 


Address 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—MALE STENOGRAPHER 
Exempt from draft or with deferred classification. Must 
have a knowledge of lumber tariffs and traffic rules and regu- 
lations. A knowledge of lumber would be helpful but not 
essential. To the right man will pay a salary of $125 per 
month. Answer in own handwriting, giving experience and 
references and state how soon could report. 
Address “K. 104,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—YOUNG LADY 
Stenographer and Invoice Clerk in Lumber Sales Office. Small 
town in central Wisconsin. Must be experienced and com- 
petent. Give refere neces, salary expected etc. 
Address ‘K. 109,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
And reliable Hardwood man to take charge of yard and manu- 
facturing, handlé the orders to and through the mill on cars. 
Will pay good salary for the right man, 
Address “K. 108,’ care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HELP IS SCARCE. 

Do you want a situation or better yeur present employ- 
ment? The best way is to advertise in the wanted employ- 
ment columns of the AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 S. Dear- 
born St.. Chicago. TH. 


WANTED—AT ONCE, EXPERT 
Lumber accountant. Permanent position, healthy locality. 
State salary and give reference in first letter. 
LUTCHER & MOORE CYPRESS LUMBER C 0., LTD., 
Lutcher, La. 
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ANTED—BY YELLOW PINE CONCERN 
First-class Shipping Clerk competent to handle 100,000 ft. 
per day. Must be a thorough Lumberman and able to hold 
a crew of men large enough to get results. Good salary for 
the right man. Se nd ee ee with application. 
Address - 131,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. | 


INVOICE AND STOCK CLERK 
Having experience in lumber, millwork, hardware and build- 
ers’ supplies. State age, classification, references and salary 
desired, Address “K, 132,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—FOR 80 M PINE MILL 
In Northern New Mexico, Edgerman, Carriagemen and Off- 
bearer. Good wages will be paid to ‘strictly first class men, 
Address “K. 136,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED—FIRST CLASS 
Hardwood Lumber Inspector. Salary $125 per month. 
TALLAHATCHIE LBR. CO., Philipp, Miss. 


WANTED—FOREMAN FOR BOX FACTORY 
Familiar with all types of box factory machinery. 
THE OVAL WOOD DISH CO., INC., 
Tupper Lake, N. Y. 


WANTED—FOREMAN FOR RETAIL 


Lumber yard near ¢ ‘hicago, 
Address “K, 128,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











WANTED—YARD MAN 
Experienced, to look after lumber and sh ipping of same, take 
care of yard and make self generally usefu 
Address, “H. 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
For Northern Illinois town of 1,300. State age, whether mar- 
ried or single, experience, and salary expected. 
Address “TC. No. 44,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED CAMP CLERK 
For Northern Logging Operations at Headquarter’s Camp; 
one with experience in settling with men and keeping van 
accounts, energetic and between forty and fifty; must have 
experience and gilt edge references. 

Address “H. 124,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











WANTED AT ONCE EXPERIENCED MAN 
To scale and tally green lumber at sawmill with capacity to 
hundred thousand feet. Apply, stating particulars and wages 


wanted, to 
FINGER LUMBER COMPANY, LTD., 
he Pas, Manitoba, Canada. 


WANTED—LADY BOOKKEEPER 
Lumber experience, to assist head bookkeeper in downtown 
Chicago office. Give experience and salary wanted. 
Address “H, 113,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED—MEN. 


Man for estimating department, also stock man and order 
clerk, Address “H. 109,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—SASH AND DOOR INVOICE CLERK 
Must be practical man, thoroughly experienced. Give age, 
references and salary wanted in first letter. State whether 
liable to draft or not. RADFORD & WRIGHT CO., 

Duluth, Minn. 


WANTED—CAPABLE, EXPERIENCED 
Lumber stenographer. One who is familiar with traffic mat- 
ters and sales office work. Deferred classification in draft. 

Address “G. 182,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED LUMBER ACCOUNTANT 
Competent to install + ge under supervision. Man 380 to 
35, nearly ready for C, P. A. degree preferred. State full 
particulars of experience and salary required. 

Address “RF, 112,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER 


For county seat town in Southern Minnesota. 
Address “H. 110,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


GRADERS WANTED. 
Experienced graders familiar ge A. nt aaa and hemlock 
rules. State experience and wa 
D- Chines IRON CO. 


THE CLEVELA 
Munising, ‘Mich. 
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WANTED—YELLOW PINE SALESMAN 
Young man to work oil field district Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas, prefer one having acquaintance this territory either 
thru having travelled it or worked for dealer selling oil field 
stocks. Write fully to 
OIL STATES LUMBER CO., Shreveport, La. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 


Traveling hardwood lumber salesman. Advise territory. Must 
be first-class and able to produce results. Capacity 80,000’ 


daily. 
CLIMAX LUMBER COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Alexandria, Louisiana, 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
For the Pa. and New York territory familiar with the con- 
suming trade on Cottonwood, Gum and Cypress, either on 
salary or commission, 
Address 








‘K. 117,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


LARGE HARDWOOD LUMBER MFG. 
Concern desires the services of a competent Hardwood sales- 
man. Must be a man thoroughly familiar with Northern and 
Southern Hardwoods and well acquainted in Chicago territory, 
and one whose acquaintance will produce orders. Reply giv- 
ing reference and salary expected. Have good proposition 
for right party. 

Address 





“H. 123,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


TRAVELING SALESMAN WANTED 
By progressive saw mill machinery manufacturer. State 
age, present connection, territory best acquainted with, total 
sales for each of last few years. Specify references, salary 
wanted, and if would consider selling on straight commission 
basis with exclusive territory rights. Give all necessary 
information in first letter. Will hold in confidence. 

Address “H. 107,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








SALESMEN. 

We make an unique and liberal. offer to age men in any 
part of the ng | who can find customers for wire rope, en- 
gines and boilers, hoists and derricks, Locomotive and travel- 
ing cranes, machine tools, generating sets, etc., etc., etc. 
Salesman to find bona-fide customers and we to do the rest 
on a 50-50 split of the net profits. Two references required 
with first letter. 

Address 


“BY. 124,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 





























TWO SETTERS WANTED 


ae -five cents per hour. pply 
ASTORIA VENEER MILES Lone Island City, N. Y. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS BAND RESAW FITTER 
For single and Twin Band. Good pay and permanent em- 
ployment to reliable bert. 

Address H. 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—MILLWRIGHTS AND CARPENTERS 


Aiso laborers at Picayune, Miss. Healthy town 53 miles out 
of New Orleans, ~ 
. KE. VAN ALSTINE, Picayune, Miss. 


Address 
wiieas- eames MEN 
Wood-workers, Sticker-hands and Bill-cutters. Steady work 
for good men. An one reply is desired stating your experi- 
ence and wages wanted. 
Write THE WEST SIDE LUMBER Co. 
1827 W. Third St., Dayton, Ohio. 
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1 AM AMERICAN—33 YEARS OLD, SINGLE 
Have 3 years’ selling and eleven years’ bookkeeping, ac- 

counting, executive experience. Was for 24% years asst. mgr. 
and supt. for Mich. hdw. mill cutting 25M feet per day. Now 
mgr. yellow pine mill cutting 50M. Am not a mechanic but 
understand thoroughly the business end, accounts, costs, cor- 
respondence, credits, collections ete. Have also run crew of 
75 men, Climate and short run reason for making change, 
Best references and bond. Want to connect with strong, pro- 
gressive concern in West or Northwest with long run. Will 
consider any reasonable offer: 

Address . 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


POSITION WANTED 
Young married man wants position as manager of lumber 
yard. Experienced and a hustler. Can furnish references 
Write stating salary 9 
Address 





. 112,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


rey SUPERINTENDENT 
Of yellow pine operation desires position offering broader 
fields for advancement. Young man, educated and possessed 
of executive ability entitling him to prime consideration. 
Address “K. 110,’ care AMERICAN’ LUMBERMAN, 


STENOGRAPHIC POSITION WANTED 
Expert stenographer, also dictaphone operator, lumber ex- 
perience, desires position. Have thorough knowledge of fil- 
ing and general office work. 
Address “K,. 114,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ALES MANAGER, ASSISTANT OR 
District Representative. Now and past five years with one 
largest manufacturefs and wholesalers in United States. 
Familiar Yellow Pine, White Pine, Hemlock, Spruce, Hard- 
woods ete. Company’s present sales about two hundred mil- 
lion feet annually. Acquainted trade in general, sources of 
supply, and equipped to render valuable service. Eighteen 
year’s experience. Desire change. Best references. 

Address “K. 115,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER IN RETAIL 
Yard. Twelve years’ experience in lumber business, seven 
years as manager. Employed at present. Age 387 years. 
Married. Will not consider a position not carrying a salary 
of at least $150 per —. 

Address . 118,” care AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


a INVEST 
My time and Experience VS your money, in good retail yard 
where I can Gradually acquire an interest. Small town any- 
where in middle west preferred. Age 33, married, 10 years’ 
experience, with ambition and ability to make more than 
a salary. Make me a proposition, 
Address “K, 123,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


RETAIL LUMBERMAN 
Age 37, married, with over twenty years’ experience handling 
Lumber, Building material and Coal, fifteen years in full 
charge iarge yard, will soon be open for connection with firm 
or individual who can pay salary according to results. Can 
show ability to handle big proposition. Prefer good town, 
Nebraska or central west. State location and salary to start. 
Interview if desired. 
Address 








“K, 129,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


COMPETENT HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
Wants permanent position with manufacturing concern. Six 
years’ experience. 

Address 





“K, 133,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





AS ASSISTANT TO Y. P. SALESMANAGER 
Of large mill. Good correspondent and successful salesman. 
Young man but exempt. Must be willing to pay for good 
service. Address “K. 124,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 





BOOKKEEPER—OFFICE MAN 
Several years’ lumber experience. Operate typewriter. Em- 
ployed. Desire change. Illinois or West preferred. Above 
draft. Address “K. 125,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED AND EFFICIENT YARD MANAGER, 
Desires position as Mgr. or Asst. Mgr. in a good town. Age 
30, married. Class 7 of the draft. 

Address . 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








Sea IN THE WEST 
By married man 34 years old. 10 years’ experience in Wiscon- 
sin wholesale lumber et 
Address . 127,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MILLWORK SUPT. AND ESTIMATOR 


Is open for position. 2 Sager g three years’ experience. 
Address . 121,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION 
As ace ountant in wholesale or manufacturing lumber office. 
12 years’ practical experience in lumber business. Thorough- 
ly competent—now employed. Age 40—married. 
Address “K, 119,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Experienced manager with line yard experience is open for 
position. Married. Above draft age. Sober and industrious. 
Will consider proposition anywhere. State salary in first 
letter. Address “K. 120,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—BY A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT _ 
Man, not subject to draft, position as Salesmanager or Buyer 
in either Yellow Pine or Hardwood Lumber. Fifteen years 
experience and well known to all mills in the South. Can 
get results in either line, 

Address, “K, 188,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED MILL WORK ESTIMATOR 
Who is not subject to draft, and at present employed as 
estimator, desires =e, Reason, salary. ' 

Address, “R, 137,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


IF YOU WANT A STORE MANAGER | ' 
Write NATIONAL COMMISSARY MANAGERS’ ASSOCI- 
ATION, 810 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 
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